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All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE. PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
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Giving Taxpayer | 
Full Return for 
Funds Expended 


Undersecretary of Treasury | 
Tells State Finance Of. | 
ficers of Need for Ef- 


: ini i |and more general appreciation of them 
ficient Administration | by the public would help to reduce the} 


eae ol Bonds 
Is Declared Costly 


Mr. Mills Points to Savings Ef- 
fected by Federal Govern- 
ment Through Reduction of 
Its Indebtedness 


New York, N. Y.. Nov. 20.—The 
“very live and real question” before 
the citizens of the State and Nation 
today is whether they are getting 
from their governments full value for 
their money, rather than whethcr the 
governmental activities should be in- 
creased or decreased, according to 
the Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills. (The full text of his 
address is printed on page 11.) 


Mr. Mills declared in a speech to- | 


day before the National Association 
of State Auditors, Comptrollers and 


Treasurers, that as a result of this | 


condition it was incumbent upon all 


to look to methods for development | 


of efficiency and to See that a “‘dol- 


lar’s worth of service for every dol- | 
lar appropriated and expended,” was | 
It requires “eternal vigi- | 


rendered. 
lance” on the part of the public, he 
said, and added that besides this 
method there must be effective ma- 
chinery available and used for con- 
trol of the public treasury purse | 
strings. j 

Praises Budget System | 


The budget system was praised by the 
‘Undersecretary, who said it not only con- 
trolled public expenditures by provid- 
ing an accurate picture of the income | 
and outgo but that it made for adminis- 
trative efficiency as well. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Mills reviewed the detailed 
methods employed in preparing the Fed- 
eral budget and referred to the conirol 
which it provided. 

Federal, State and local governments | 
are now costing about 14 per cent of 
our national income, the Undersecretary | 
said, and declared that such a percentage 
naturally was large enough to warrant 
real interest in seeing that proper han- | 
dling of thé moneys was considered. He | 
told the State officers that, as indication 
of the trend of the times, the Federal | 
Government was collecting taxes at the) 
rate of $28.03 per capita in 1928 while 
State and local taxes in the same year 
amounted to $50.79 per capita. In 1921, 
he said, Federal taxes were assessed at} 
the rate of $45.23 per capita, while the} 
State and local taxes amounted to $36.27 | 
per capita. 

Use of Bond Issues 

“The Federal Government,” he con- | 
tinued, “is paying off its indebtedness, | 
while the States and municipalities are | 
resorting to bond issues to finance new 
expenditures, apparently neglectful of the | 
fact that in the long run borrowing is 
the most expensive method of public 
financing.” 

The financial structure and operations 





‘that the whole problem will arise any-| 


lthe Treasury to enter into the discus- 


| how it will end the fiscal year, next 
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Better Houses at Less Cost 
Expected From New Standards 


Construction Specialist of Bureau of Standards Says Pub- 
lic Should Be Informed of Essentials in : 
Construction of Homes 


The development of recognized stand-; housing: standards. Although the 2 or 
ards for the engineering and practical | 23 per cent of new houses that are built 
phases of house construction and designs ; each year may seem small, every advance 
| | that gives the builder or the buyer of a 
new home a better return for his outlay 
number of poorly constructed houses, | reacts in favor of the family that buys 
according to an oral statement Nov. 20/ or rents an old house. 
by James S. Taylor, Chief of the Di- | To attract buyers or renters, the own- 
vision of Building and Housing, Bureau| ers of old houses, generally, must com- 
|; of Standards. | pete with the builders of the new. 

Such standards would contribute to| Furthermore, in another 25 or 30 years, 
| stability in values of houses, and thus; half the families probably will be living 
| towards reduction of financing costs, one| in dwellings not now built. 
of the factors retarding home construc- | the several hundred million dollars spent 
| tion, according to Mr. Taylor. More and| annually for maintenance, remodeling, 
better education, in the essentials of a, and modernization of existing dwellings 


| good house, was advised. 
| was also furnished: ‘ness of structure and good layout. 

Well built houses, sound in structure, | 
| well planned and well balanced through- | helpful in considering current trends and 
out, are the foundation of advance in! suggested innovations. Common 


| : and arrangements of individual rooms 
Treasury Will Await 
| Congressional Action |of a given part of a house and still 


| enable it to render the same service. 

| 0 Fi P oblem | Another method of keeping down costs 
| 'is to’ start with an optimum house of 
n Inance r |a given size and then cut down on va- 
|rious items until it approaches a reason- 
| saq | able cost. Still another way is to start 
Department Declares It Will | with a minimum. and add features that 
i : seem most desirable. 

Deal With Proposal tO | The method that is used most in prac- 
Suspend Sinking Fund | tice is to see how an existing house or 
x S 


| plans for a new house can be improved. 
When Question Arises 


| point of view of what they are used for 
jand ease of keeping them up. This 


|In this connection, architects are free 


|telligent owners, and it appears that 


ic discussion of a plan to sus-|there i: 2 
na able debt sinking fund as a/economists and others well qualified in 
means of meeting financial needs of th 
|Government brought an oral statemen 
at the Department of the Treasury, 
Nov. 20, that it will make no recom-| 
mendation to Congress on the subject. | 
The Treasury’s views were not disclosed | 
further than that it prefers at the time | 
to avoid taking a public position with Di t 
reference to the question. | 1é 

The following information was made, 
available at the Department: | : 

The Department will deal withs any | 
proposal respecting the sinking fund, | 
or any of the other questions relating 
to the Government’s fiscal status, if and 
when they arise. It is the expectation 


t, erate with them in behalf of owners gen- 
' erally. 

The higher minimum standards 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Best for Teeth 


3,600 Indian Children to 


way, and the need does not exist for ; 
til the Determine Proper Food 
sion unti n. - 

Suggestions for meeting the Govern- eee eeeaan 
ment’s financial requirements’ have come 
from several Senators and _ various 
sources outside of the Government. 
These have been general in character 
and indicated to the Treasury only that 
those interested in the subject were giv- 
ing the problems consideration in ad- 
vance of the time when they may be 
called upon to deal with them in a leg- 
islative way. e 

Final Totals Uncertain 

The Treasury has not determined and 

can not determine at this time exactly 


A program of research work which 
may eventually enable one to know what 
kinds of food to eat and in-what propor- 
tions in order to prevent harm to the 
| teeth and at the same time to give the 
bedy the most beneficial. nourishment is 
being carried on by scientists in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, it was stated orally 
Nov. 20 on behalf of the Seryice. 

The relationships between diet and the 
' decay of teeth and between climatic con- 
ditions and the decay of teeth are prob- 
lems which at the present time are re- 
ceiving special attention, it was stated. 

The following information was also 
furnished by the Service: 

For the purpose of studying the ef- 
fects of certain types of diets and of 
certain foods upon the enamel of teeth, 
Indian childran have been selected as sub- 


June 30, There will be calls for addi- 
tional money from various quarters, but 
the Treasury does’ not know how much 
this will total, nor does it desire at the 
moment to go into those matters since 
Congress is due to convene within two 
weeks and any changes in the fiscal pro- 
gram will require legislation. 


| where records of families and living 
Treasury records show that the sink- 


habits are kept by’ the Office of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the In- 


In addition, | 


could be used to far greater advantage | 
The following additional information | if applied with greater regard to sound- 


A good historical perspective is often, 
sizes | 


may be subjected to scrutiny from the’ 


| should be considered in reducing the cost | 


|to acknowledge their indebtedness to in- | 
is a real opportunity for home | 


e| the problems of running a house, to coop- | 


of | 


Is Goal of Research 


| Public Health ServiceStudies | 


jects because they are gathered in schools | 


of the State of New York were de-| ing fund has been used to retire approxi- 
scribed by the State Comptroller, Mor-| mately $3,250,000,000 of the public debt 
ris S. Tremaine. State finances, he de-| since the sinking fund provisions were 
clared, are only seemingly complex, the! enacted into law in 1920. The total pub- 


terior. . 
Examinations are made of the children 
from the age of six upwards and a chart 


Acreage Control 
To Hel p Farmers 


| Federal Supervision in Return 
For Guaranteed Prices 


| Is Proposed 


EPRESENTATIVE LANKFORD 

_ (Dem.), of Douglas, Ga., discussed 
with President Hoover on Nov. 20 a 
plan for solving ‘he farm problem 
which would provide for control of 
; acreage by the Federal Farm Board 
| in return for a guaranteed price of 
| farm commodities. 

After his conference with the Presi- 
| dent at the White House, Representa- 
| tive Lankford stated orally that he had 
informed the President that, in his 
opinion, there could be no solution of 
the farm problem without control of 
acreage. 

Mr. Lankford said that he would in- 
troduce an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act to give the Fed- 
| eral Farm Board control of production 
when 75 per cent of the producers of 
a particular commodity, such as cotton 
or tobacco, signed contracts providing 
for acreage control. The Board would 
then, he said, advance the farmers the 
average 10-year price on the commod- 
ity as a loan, the producer t «tiie 
benefit of any price advance. 

“T am convinced,” he said, “that any 
real farm relief legislation must pro- 
vide for control of production.” 


Millions Requested 
For Extension of 
Air Mail System 


Proposed Program, Repre- 
sentative States, Will Aid 
Development of Service 
To Maximum Efficiency 


| A $20,000,000 appropriation for do- 
| mestic air mail contracts and $7,000,000 
| to provide for air mail connections with 
Central and South America, proposed 
in a program just laid before the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
| next fiscal year, constitute what prob- 
ably will be the peak of postal airway 
Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,.said- orally Nov. 20, 

Mr. Byrns is the ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
| propriations, which is formulating the 
;coming Treasury-Post Office, appropria- 
jtion bill. The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, and the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Warren I. 
| Glover, have just testified before the 
Committee on the estimates for appro- 
priations for the bill to provide funds 
for the postal seryice during the fiscal 
|vyear beginning July 1, 1931. 

Program Is Urged 

“The Postmaster General and Mr. 
| Glover very strongly urged this $27,000,- 
000 air mail service program,” Mr. Byrns 
|said. “They want $20,000,000 for the 
transcontinental and other domestic air 
mail contracts and the $7,000,000 to pro- 
| vide for contract pay for the carrying of 
mails between here and countries to the 
south of us. That involves a semiweekly 
service for delivery of mail on the west 
coast of South America and for service 
;once a week on the east coast of South 
America and also for mail service with 
Central America and Cuba. 

“It has been stated in behalf of this 
program that this very nearly if not en- 
tirely represents the peak of our postal 
subventions for air service to be asked 
for some years to come pending the ac- 
| tual tests of rapid and efficient develop- 
ment of that service. It has been stated 
there has been a recent decrease in gross 





subventions for. some years to come, | 


showing the condition of each child’s treeeipts of all classes of mails except 
teeth is made. These charts will later; the air mails in which an increase in 
be compared with the diet sheets of the! gross receipts has been noted. 

children and of their mothers and an’! “It is probable, I understand, 
attempt will be made to find some sort | 
of relationship between the condition of | 


New York system being simple, safe|lic retirement since the debt was at its| 
peak of $26,596,000,000 is $10,411,000,- | 
000, so that surpluses, foreign debt re- 
payments and proceeds of sales of sur- 


see e . 3 3 e , be sed in! debt 
Hypnotism Rejected [ris morend ghe"amount of about $1 
As Basis for Robbery 


223,000,000, the teeth and the diets of the children | 
Only. $65,000,000 has been applied to! and of the mothers prior to the birth Powers of Tariff 
Court Holds It Does Not Sup- 
ply Element of Violence 
State of Alabama: | 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 7.] 
: that 


[Continued on Puge 2 


Column 1.] 


Protest Made Agains ‘reas 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) t ad Aga ust Increase 


| In Sodium Nitrate Duty 


New York, Nov. 20.—For the. first 
time in the history of the Customs Court 
here, three justices of the court will 
hold a special hearing on Monday, Nov. 


Two Million Ship Passengers 
Carried Safely to Each Life Lost | 24, outside of New York. The hearing 
; will be held in the trial room of the 


| Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
| in Washington, and will cover a protest 
filed by the Norwegian Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Company against the action of the 
collector of customs at this port, in in- 
creasing the duiy from 3 to 4% cents 
per pound on sodium nitrate, under a 
Presidential proclamation. 

Marion DeVries, representing the Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen Products Company, it 
jis explained, will challenge the pro- 
|cedure followed by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in arriving at its recommendations 
| which resulted in the issuance of the 
Presidential prociamation. The case, it 
|is stated, involves precedents involving 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) | 


public debt reduction out of the sinking of their children, 
Body to Be Tested 
Montgomery, Noy. 20. 


fund moneys in the current fiscal year; Climatic conditions also may possibly 
when the appropriation for sinking fund; have some effect upon the decay of teeth, 
purchases was about $400,000,000. In) therefore children exposed to a variety 
the same period of the last fiscal year,| of climatic conditions are included in the 

Hypnotism does not supply the ele-| 
ment of “fear” or “violence to the per- | 
s@n” necessary to the crime of robbery, 


the Alabama Court of Appeals held in a 
decision announced Noy, 18 ordering a 
new trial for George Lewis, alias 
Mathews, who was charged among other 
things with hypnotizing the victim of 
his alleged robbery. 

The matter was considered and passed 
upon by the high State court sitting en 
banc. The opinion of the court, pre- 
pared by. Presiding Judge Charles R. 
Bricken, points out that the offense of 
robbery has been defined by the court 
of appeals to mean “the felonious taking 
of money or goods of value, from the 
person of another, pr in his presence, by 
violence to his person, or by putting him 
in fear.” 

At the trial, it is stated, there was no 
contention that any violence was com- 
mitted upon the victim’s person. Rul- 
ing that the case failed in this essential 
ingredient of the offense of robbery, the 
opinion of Judge Bricken says the new 
question presented is whether the money 
in question was feloniously taken from 
the victim as a result of her having been 
put in fear. 
complaining witnesses’ testimony to the 

As to this, reference is made to the 
effect that she was not scared, but 
‘claimed Mr, Lewis hypnotized her or put 
her under a “spell,” that she withdrew | 
the money involved from two different | 
banks, at his request, returned to where 
he was waiting ‘and handed the money 
to him, Authorities referred to, the opin- 
ion says, show in every instance that 
“fear” is not an element of hypnotism. 

The evidence, it was ruled, failed to 
stablish the offense of robbery, 


rules are a tentative revision sponsored 
by the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
| Mr. Hoover declares that these have 
_ received general commendation by in- 
terests competent to judge. These 
rules, which are now being reviewed 
by a special committee of eminent en- 
gineers, will, when made permanent 
by law, surpass the marine boiler rules 
of any other ‘nation, he believes. 

As in previous reports, Mr. Hoover 
emphasizes the importance of enacting 
legislation covering motor-boat in- 
spection and officering, and recom- 
mends that his service be given au- 
thority to examine operators of these (the procedure followed by 
craft as to their vision, color sense, | Commission in 
and knowledge of the rules of the road. | assembling trade data, ete, 

At the present time it is pointed out, Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attor- 
no examination of any kind is required | ney General, representing the Govern- 
for motor-boat operators, ment, will defend the collector’s action, 

\During the last fiscal year officers-of | assisted by James R. Ryan. ; 
the Service inspected nearly 7,000 ves- | The case involves issues somewhat 
sels of all types and made 2,500 rein- | similar to those in the ¢ase recently de- 
spections, In addition they performed | cided by Judge Brown against the 
various other duties, including the test- | American Stores Company of, Philadel- 
ing of marine boiler plates, and the | phia. In that case, Judge Brown ruled 
inspection of new life preservers and | that actions by the President, under 
other marine apparatus. ‘section 315 of the tariff law, are not 

During the period covered by the re- | subject to judicial review. This new 
port 136 persons lost their lives on | case will rest more upon the activities 
steam vessels. On the basis of the | of the Tariff Commission and the Presi- 
total number of passengers carried by | dential proclamation will be challenged 
these craft, this means that for every | only incidentally. 
life lost, 2,000,000 pasengers + were Judges Brown, McClelland 
safely carried. van will sit*in the case. - 


Two million passengers were carried 
safely on steamships during the 
last year for every one who lost his 
life, the Steamboat Inspection Service 
of the Department of Commerce stated 
Nov, 20 in its annual report. 

The Service reported expansion of 
its forces to provide for more thor- 
ough inspection of ships, and recom-, 
mended that operators of motor boats 
be examined for vision and knowledge 
of “rules of the road.” A summary of 
the cuuain report, issued by the “De- 
‘partment, follows in full text: 

Enhanced safety in sea travel is as- 
sured as a result of the material ex- 
pansion of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, according to the annual re- 
port of Supervising Inspector General 
D. K, Hoover to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The report shows that 45 new 
assistant inspectors have been | 
to the organization’s staff which wi 
permit more frequent reinspections of 
vessels not heretofore properly cov- | 
ered, \ 

For many years, it is pointed out, 
excursion and ferry steamers in addi- 
tion to an annual inspection have been 
subjected to three separate reinspec- 
tions. This same’ system will hence- 
forth be applied to all passenger ves- 
sels both foreign and American, a pro- 
cedure which was impossible with the 
former personnel of the service. — 

Pointing out that existing boiler 








the Tariff | 
examining witnesses, in) 


and Sulli- 


Unite to Restrict. 
- Crime in Chicago 


Special Assistant Is Sent 
From Attorney General’s | 
Office to Aid Forces Com- | 


bating Lawlessness 


Government Forces 
Increased in Vicinity 


Primary Purpose Is to Deal) 
With Violations of Federal 
Statutes, Attorney General 


Mitchell Declares | 


Concentrated and coordinated efforts | 
|to defeat the unlawful activities of gang- | 
sters and “racketeers” in violation | 
of all Federal statutes have been) 
launched by governmental agencies op-} 
erating in the vicinity of Chicago, the| 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
stated orally at the Department of Jus- 
tice Nov. 20. 

Within the past few months, he said, 
Federal government forces in that vicin- | 
ity have been strengthened and in-| 
creased, and the Department of Justice | 
has sent a special assistant to the Dis-| 
|trict Attorney at Chicago to aid in co-| 
|ordinating and directing the combative | 
efforts. Mr. Mitchell did not reveal the | 
name of this person, but said that he 
| was formerly a special assistant to the 
| Attorney General in the Department of 
| Justice. 
| According to the Attorney General the 
|primary purpose of this unified action is 
|to deal with the situation so far as vio-| 
lations of all Federal statutes are con- | 
cerned, and the important question of | 
how far “we can use Federal laws in} 
|dealing with local situations” has not| 
|been definitely determined. The recent} 
lconviction of a gangster under the in-! 
come tax laws, Ke said, resulted from the 
combined efforts of officials of the De- 
| partment of Justice and the Treasury 
Department. | 

Responding to questions concerning re- 
ports that grape growers have recently 
appealed to the Department of Justice 
for protection, agaimet grapietcering” 
niethods conan intévfere with ship 
iments of grapes and the sale of grape 
concentrate, the Attorney General said 
that he had been unable to find any such! 
complaints on file at the Department. 
Ke also said that he had no knowledge 
of any oral complaints which might have 
been made to Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral John Lord O’Brian, in charge of the 
anti-trust division, who was out of the 
city. He further stated that he knew 
nothing about the alleged threats of | 
death made by “rackeleers” to those try- 
ing to unload and sell grape concentrate. 


Railway Expenditure 
Largest Since 1923 


‘Carriers of Nation Outlay 
$700,000,000 on New 


Equipment and Additions 





During the first nie months of the 
current year the railroads spent almost 
$700,000,000 for new equipment and addi- 
tions and improvements of railway prop- 
jerty, the largest expenditure for any 
corresponding period since 1923, accord- 
ing to a statement of the Association of 
Railway Executives, filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Nov. 21. 

The association’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Capital expenditures actually made in 
the first nine months of 1930 totaled 
$698,821,000, an increase of $125,001,000 
or approximately 22 per cent above the 
'same period in 1929, and an increase of 
$198,654,000 or 39.7 per cent above the 
corresponding period in 1928. 

Greatest Since 1923 

The amount expended for capital ac- 
count in the first three-quarters of 1930 
exceeded by $69,728,000 or 11.1 per cent 
the amount capital expenditures made 
jin the first nine months of 1926, which, 
{prior to this year, had been the great- 
{est for any correspanding period since 
| 1923. 
| The 





railroads have made these ex- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.} 
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Ertered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Agencies 47° 4irplanes 


Motor Vehicles? 


Supreme Court Asked to De- 
cide if Auto Law Applies 
To Stolen Aircraft 


HE Supreme Court of the Uniied 

States has just ‘.en asked to de- 
cide if an airplane is a “motor vehicle” 
under the National Motor Vehicle Act. 
The point is at issue in the case of 
McBoyle v. United States, No. 552, 
which the court is asked to review. 

According to the petition, William 
W. McBoyle was indicted in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District 
of Oklahoma, tried an. found guilty 
of transporting an airplane known to 
have been stolen. 

The indictment, it is explained, was 
laid under the National Motor Vehi le 
(Dyer) Act-which defines a “motor ve- 
hicle” as “an automobile, automobile 
truck, automobile wagon, motorcycle, 
or any other self-propelled vehicle not 
designed for running on rails.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit, to which the petition 
for writ ‘of’ certiorari is, directed, sus- 
tained the contention of the Govern- 
ment and affirmed the trial court on 
the assignment of error holding that 
the term includes airplanes (V U. S. 
Daily, 2165). 


Flour Tax Proposed 


To Solve Problem 
Of Surplus in Wheat 


Levy of $2 Per Barrel Sug- 


gested by Minnesota Gov- 
ernor With Proceeds to 
Be Prorated to Growers 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Nov. 20. 


A flour tax of $2 per barrel is pro- 
posed by Governor Theodore Christian- 
son as a means 40 solve the wheat sur- 
plus problem. 

His plan was proposed in an address 
before the national convention of the 
Farmers Union here, 

Governor Christianson declared the 
plan ‘weutd. do what had been sought in 


‘the McNary-Haugen bill, without some 


of the dangers of that measure, and with 
assurance that the farmers would be the 
ones to benefit. 

His plan is to have the Government 
levy the tax on all flour milled for do- 
mestic consumption. This tax 
go into a fund retained by the Federal 
Government, and cost of operation of 
the plan taken from it. 


Benefits Outlined 


At the end of each year he proposes 
the money in the fund go to the wheat 
growers in ratio to their share of total 
sales, 

His plan for accomplishing this is the 
issuance of certificates by local eleva- 
tors to the farmers as they bring in 
their wheat, the farmers at the same 
time getting the prevailing price as 
fixed by world market conditions. 

The $2 per barrel rate, the Governor 
explained, would mean a tax of about 42 


cents a bushel on wheat, equivalent to | 


the present theoretical tariff protection. 
By this means, he said, the farmer 
would receive an American price for his 
wheat just as industry gets an American 
price for its tariff protected products. 
The payments to the farmers, he sug- 
gested, could be made through local post 
offices on the basis of the certificates 
held, and he said he believed the plan 


would. 


would eliminate the possibility under the | 
speculators | 


that 
intended 


McNary-Haugen Bill 
might get profits 
growers. 


for the 


Mississippi to Discuss 
Uses for Its Poor Lands 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Nov. 20. 
For the first time in the history of the 
State of Mississippi a conference of lead- 
ers in agriculture and forestry is being 
called to consider the problem of proper 
utilization of the lands in the State which 
are either too poor for agriculture or 
not needed in agricultural develop- 
ment, it was announced Mov, 20 by the 
State Forest Seryice. This conference 
is to meet in Jackson on Dec. 4 and 5 at 
the invitation of the director of exten- 

sion, L, A. Olson. 


Meat, Sugar, Fruit, Dairy Foods 
Consumed in Larger Quantities 


seo ee consumption of cereals 
‘“* p® capita has declined more than 
one-third, while consumption of meats, 
fats and oils, sugar, dairy products, 
and fruits has increased in the last 
30 years, according to a compilation 
of apparent per capita consumption of 
foodstuffs made public Nov, 20 by the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 
| A comparison between consumption 
in 1899 and the period 1922-27 shows 
| a decline from 350 pounds to 230 in 
| per capita consumption of cereals, and 
| gains from 34 to 44 “pounds for fats 
and oils, 61 to 105 pounds for sugar, 
800-900 to 1,040 pounds for dairy prod- 
| ucts, and 169 to 192 pounds for fruits, 
| according to the tabulation. While 
| the figures are not strictly accurate, 
| they show the general trends, the Di- 
| vision said, 
The section of the report discussing 
| trends in food consumption follows in 
| full text: 


Data on per capita food consumption 


of 30 years ago are not very complete, 
and main dependence must. be put on 
the census figures of 1899, with some 
aid from the census reports for 1899 
and 1909. However, it is believed the 
principal changes are sufficiently well 
established to be of considerable value. 
Figures showing these trends are 
printed at the end of this article. 

While some commodities have shown 
steady changes from year to year, as 
the decline in floyr consumption or in- 
crease in sugar, yet other commodities 
show rather wide fluctuations. For 
example, meat consumption fluctuated 
from 155 pounds in 1907 to as low as 
120 pounds in 1917 and then up to 150 
pounds in 1924, 

In cereals there has been a decline 
in flour from seme 222 pounds to 171 
pounds and in corn meal from over 
100 pounds to about 22 pounds. Con- 
sumption of both rye and buckwheat 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
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66 HOEVER can change public 


opinion can change the Gov- 


ernment practically so much. Pub- 
lic opinion, on any subject, always 
has a central idea from which all 
its minor thoughts radiate.” é 


—Abraham Lincoln, 


President of the United States, 
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Child Welfare - 


PER 


Responsibility Rests With 
| States, Counties, Cities, 
| Secretary Davis Tells 
White House Conference 


Government Role 


Secretary Wilbur Says Purpose 
Of Convention Is to Form 
Accurate and_ Inspirational 
Program for Nation 


The first responsibility in the pro- 
|}motion of child welfare must rest 
with the State, the county, and the 
municipality nearest the child, the 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
Vice Chairman of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, declared in an address at the 
morning general session, Novy. 20. 

The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Davis said, is that of “an 
intelligent and interested cooperator, 
ready to assist but not to control or 
hamper.” 

Citing the progress made in protect- 


since the first White House Conference, 
called by President Roosevelt, the Sec- 
retary said that no single recommenda- 
tion of that body has proved more help- 
|ful to children than that calling for a 
children’s bureau in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (The full text of his ad- 
dress is printed on page 3.) 
Welcomed by Mr. Wilbur 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the Confer- 
ence, presided at the meeting. In his 
address of welcome to the Conference, 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 19, he stated 
that the purpose of the convention will 
be to formulate a brief, accurate, and 
inspirational program of child welfare 
that may serve as a guide to the people 
of the Nation. No formal resolutions 
will be adopted by the conference, he ex- 
| plained. 4 ‘ 
| The conference divided into four: main 
sections during the remainder of ‘the? 
morning for discussion of their prelim- 
inary reports: Sectinon I, dealing with 
Medical Service; section II, dealing with 
Public Health Service and Administra- 
tion; section III, dealing with Education 
and Training; and section IV, dealing 
with the Handicapped. Samuel MeC, 
Hamill is chairman of section I, Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming, of section 
II, F. J. Kelly, of section III, and C, C, 
Carstens is chairman of section IV. 

School Standards 

Bishop James E. Freeman, of Wash- 
ington, told the Committee on Youth 
Outside of Home and School, of which 
James E. West is chairman, that the 
standard of schools of religious educa- 
tion is far below that of ordinary secular 
schools, 
not try to compete with other agencies 
much better equipped to handle problems 
of directing leisure of boys and girls. 

“It is up to the laity to let the clergy 
| know they have opinions and an inter- 
}est in the church’s way of meeting the 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
Radio Merger Urged 
As Aid to Education 


Commission Asked to Unite 
Two Wisconsin Stations 


The need for educational radio pro- 


grams can not be met under the exist- 


ing alignment of commercial broadeast-; 


|ing stations because these stations cater 


largely to commercial advertisers and 
do not. have the available time for proper 
academic instruction programs, the Fed- 
Radio Commission was told Novy, 
20 by Armstrong Perry, specialist in 
radio education cooperating with the 
Federal Office of Education. 

Appearing before the Commission to 
endorse the applications of the Univer- 


| sity of Wisconsin and the Department of 


Agriculture and Markets, for consolida- 
tion of their two existing stations as 
station, Mr. Perry de- 
clared it would be a move in the di- 
rection of obtaining improved facilities 
fo® educational institutions. The station 
which would have 5,000 watts power dur- 
ing daylight hours, and be located at 
Madison, Wis., would be a consolidation 
of Station WHA, at Madison, and WLBL 
at Stevens Point, Wis. 

Seeking the channel of 900 kilocyeles, 
now used part time by the Stevens Point 
station, the consolidation proposal was 


}opposéd by station WBEN, at Buffalo, 


operated by the Buffalo Evening News, 
and by station WHAD, at Milwaukee, 
operated by Marquette University. Both 
contended that the additional power for 
the proposed Madison station would re- 
duce their daylight service areas. WLWL 
now uses 2,000 ,watts daylight, while 
WHA is licensed for 750 watts on the 
940 kilocycle channel. 

Mr. Perry, in his testimony, introduced 
certain portions of the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Radio Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation. This Committee is on record, he 
said, favoring the allocation of 15 pe 
cent of all broadcasting facilities for 


‘educational purposes, and to be operated 


by accredited institutions, under | the 
auspices of Federal and State educational 
agencies, 

Charles L. Hill, of Rosendale, Wis,, 


flour declined, while a comparatively | president of the National Dairy Associ- 


product, breakfast foods, now 


new 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


ation, appearing for the edueational sta- 
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, Ids of Wheat - 
Show Gain Over - 


30-year Period 


Contributions of Science 
Have Overthrown Predic- 
tien of Shortage, Says 
_ Agriculture Specialist 

















- Modern science in agriculture has 
' brought about the contradiction of a 30- 
year old prophesy that the world would 
face a shortage of wheat in 1931, ac- 
cording to Dr. O. C. Stine, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
Nov. 20. 

Sir William Crookes, eminent British 
scientist, predicted 30 years ago that un- 
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State Officers Urged to Promote |National Policy 
Reciprocity in Motor Traffic 





Tess the yields per acre were increased 
there would be a wheat shortage, even 
if all available wheat lands were put in 
use, according to Dr. Stine. 

. “If Sir William were alive today,” Dr. 
Stine declared, “he would see _ his 
prophecy lying in ruins.” 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dr. 0. C. Stine, of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, has recalled that 
at the turn of the century Sir William 
Crookes, eminent British scientist, pre- 
dicted that unless yields per acre were 
increased, the world would have a short- 
age of wheat by 1931, even if all the 
potentially available wheat land were 
put in use. 

Prediction Made jn 1901 


Sir William noticed that wheat pro- 
duction in the United States had _ in- 
creased rapidly after the Civil War. Fin- 
ally the expansion halted, and exports 
began to decline. Prices stopped fall- 
ing, and began to rise. The world’s 
wheat area, Sir William thought, could 
be increased by only about 100,000,000 
acres. Of the United States he wrote, 
in 1901: 

“Practically, there remains no unculti- 
vated prairie land in the United States 
suitable for wheat growing. The virgin 
land has been rapidly absorbed, until at 
present there is no land left for wheat 
without reducing the area for maize, hay, 
and other necessary crops. It is almost 
certain that within a generation the ever- 
Increasing population of the United 
States will consume all the wheat grown 
within its borders, and will be driven 
to import, and like ourselves, will scram- 


ble for a lion’s share of the wheat aa 


of the world.” 
If Sir William were alive today he 
would see his phophecy lying in ruins. 


It has been battered, Dr. Stine points| permit is granted visitors in the State) 
out, by the contributions of science to| 


wheat production, by the introduction of 
power machinery, and by the utilization 





Opinion Divided at Convention of National Association of 
Secretaries of State on Extension of Privileges 


. THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1930 


To Commercial Vehicles 





Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 20.—The admin- 
istration of State motor vehicle laws 
was considered at the session on Nov. 20 
of the National Association of Secreta- 
ries of State, in convention here, These 
State officials, charged in most States 
with the enforcement of automobile laws, 
discussed in particular, reciprocal rela- 
tions between the several States with re- 
gard to the registration of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Numerous difficulties are encountered, 
it was pointed out, by nonresident visi- 
tors and tourists and business organiza- 
tions in complying with the motor ve- 
hicle registration requirement in States 
through which they travel. 

In Wisconsin, Secretary Theodore | 
Danmann explained, the Legislature has | 
empowered the Secretary te to) 
cooperate with officials of adjoining 
States in fostering reciprocal relations 
with them. This grant of authority, it | 
was stated, has in most instances been | 
effectively exercised. ; 

A liberal policy in this matter should 
be pursued, in the opinion of Mr. Dan- 


of State to'a 


ecutive deputy of the Department of 
State of New York, pointed out to the 
convention that 92,000 corporation char- 
ters had been annulled in December, 1929, 
re delinquencies in payment of State 
ees, 

In the State of New York, she ex- 
plained, where approximately 500,000 
corporations have been chartered, 92,000 
corporation charters were annulled in 
December, 1929, for delinquencies in the 
payment of fees. She also pointed out 
that the revenues to the State from fil- 
ing fees have* measurably decreased this 
year because of the current business con- 
ditions, 

Secretary Gray, in pointing out that 
the enactment of a law in Florida re- 
quiring annual fees is contemplated, was 
ssured by officials of other States that 
such a fee might be levied even on cor- 
porations who procured their charters | 
prior to the passage of such a statute. | 
Following the requirement by law passed | 
in 1926 of an annual corporation re- 
port, the Secretary of State of Wyoming 


cancelled between 50 and 60 per cent of | e rea: U 
\the charters which had been granted, | great delay in publishing the data which 


mann. “It is an imposition” he said, € d, | 
“to require operators of vehicles, even| Deputy H. M. Symons pointed out in 
commercial vehicles in some cases, to;advocating such legislation. 


pay for automobile licenses in two or! 
more States.” In particular, he pointed 
out, is it a hardship an contractors op-; 
erating fleets of trucks. Reciprocation; 
should be sufficiently broad to permit} 
students to operate automobiles with li- 
censes of the State of their residences, | 
and to avoid the payment by contractors } 
of fees for trucks which only occasion- 
ally use the highway of the States. 

Reciprocity for Commercial | 
Vehicles Is Opposed 

While favoring registration reciproc- 
ity for private automobiles, Secretary | 
Mike Holm, of Minnesota, declared that | 
it was the policy of his State to tax all 
foreign commercial vehjcles used in in- 
trastate work for any period in Minne- 
sota. “We do not object to farmers from 
other States hauling their products to 
markets in Minnesota,” he declared, 
“but we do object to the use of the} 
State’s highways by foreign commercial | 
freighters without the payment of a 
Minnesota license.” 

Stating that “It has been said that 
we have the most complete motor ve- 
hicle law in the United States,” Mr.| 
Holm explained that automobiles in Min- 
nesota are assessed one tax only, com- 


A reciprocity | 


at a relatively high rate. 


for a short period at a nominal fee. 
Out-of-State contractors working 


|within the State are assessed the tax| After Accident 


of lands hitherto thought useful only for| upon their trucks, Secretary Holm ex-| 


grazing. 
_ Thirty years ago the average wheat 
yield of the world, so far as statistics | 


are available, was 12.7 bushels per acre. | must pay such a tax. 
In the last seven years it has averaged | 


14.1 bushels per acre, an increase of 
1.4 bushels. On last year’s wheat area, 
outside of Russia, this increased yield 
on 320,000,000 acres mAkes a difference 
of nearly 500,000,000 bushels, or ap- 
proximately 13 per cent of the world’s 
total production. 


Wheat Area Increased 


Already the world’s wheat area has 
been increased by more than the 100,- 
000,000 acres that Sir William set as 
the outside limit. Unbroken land still 
available in the United States, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, Russia, and China 
might expand the wheat area by many 
more millions of acres, if wheat prices 
warranted the expansion. Acreage in 
this country has gone from a low of 
44,000,000 in 1909 to a high of 76,- 
000,000 acres in 1919. Acreage dropped 
after the World War, but since 1924 
has been climbing again. The tractor 
and the combine are helping this ex- 
pansion to semiarid lands, just as after 
the Civil War the invention of the 
reaper and binder encouraged wholesale 
expansion. 

The world as a whole now produces 
40 per cent more wheat and rye than 
it did in 1900. It produces about a 
third more corn, oats, and barley, con- 
sidered jointly, than in 1900. 

The world’s population, however, has 
increased only 20 per cent since 1900. 
Per capita consumption of wheat has 
decreased in some of the major wheat- 


eating countries, counteracting increases | 
in consumption in Russia, the Orient, | 


and the tropics. In the United States 
per-capita consumption has dropped 1.2 
bushels since 1900, which means a re- 
duction of nearly 148,000,000 bushels 
in this country’s wheat requirements. 





West Virginia to Decrease 
Force on State Highways 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Nov. 20. 
Insufficient funds available for the 
State Road Commission will cause the 
dismissal on Dec. 1 of more than 1,200 
men from the highway maintenance and 
construction forces, according to an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the Com- 

mission, George E. White. 


“The forces were augmented early in 
the Spring because of the drought and 
other conditions,” Mr. White said, “and 


| plained, contending that to waive this} 
| requirement would permit such contrac- | 
tors to underbid local contractors who |} 
“This would be | 
unfair to domestic business,” in his} 
opinion. 
| In working out reciprocity “I don’t 
think that we should give consideration | 
'to the fact that the foreign contractor | 
pays taxes in hisgown State when he) 
| goes into another State and does intra- | 
| state hauling,” Mr. Holm declared. “Tj 
! am for complete reciprocity with adjoin- 
} ing States in the matter of registration 
|of private automobiles, but when com- 
| mercial operators come into Minnesota, | 
| that is a different proposition for which | 
| reciprocity should not be considered.” | 
| Idaho Provides for 
| Payment of Part of Fee 


| Tdaho has met the difficulty with com- | 
| mercial vehicles in part, it was explained | 
}by T. H. Shartz, Deputy Secretary of | 
| State, by permitting operators of such 
vehicles to engage in intrastate work on} 
| payment of a part only of the annual | 
fee, fixed according to the length of the} 
period their vehicles are in the State, 
| Secretary R. A. Gray, of Florida, told 
the Association that his State, after con- 
| siderable experience with tourist auto- 
| mobiles, adopted complete registration 
reciprocity with regard to private cars, 
but not those operated in business or for 
hire. “We should not attempt _Teci- 
procity with regard to business vehicles,” 
he said, “at least until all the States 
|adopt a uniform motor vehicle registra- 
tion act.” 

State motor vehicle antitheft laws were 
also briefly discussed. Secretary Gladys 
Pyle, of South Dakota, stated that since 
the enactment of such a law in her State 





|is the greatest obstacle to such compul- 


|bining a license fee and property tax, | 40 not,care to take the responsibility of 


i the solidarity of the union of States. Mr. 





Rhode Island Law on 
Corporation Titles 


Secretary Ernest L. Sprague of Rhode | 
Island cited a provision of the Rhode 
Island Corporation Act requiring every 
title of a corporation in that State to 
include the words “company” or “incor- 
porated” or their abbreyiations. This| 
requirement, which was recently ex- 
tended also to foreign corporations, may 
cause some difficulties, in his opinion. 

Several members of the association, 
including Secretary M. H. Welling of 
Utah, declared that the corporation law 
is administered “primarily for produc- 
ing revenue” and not to regulate corpo- 
rations. The problem of the payment of 
fees by checks returned for insufficient | 
funds was also discussed, Secretary Gray 
suggested the requirement of certified 
checks to avoid this difficulty. | 

During the discussion of compulsory | 
hability insurance for automobile drivers, 
Secretary Welling criticized the Uniform | 
Motor Vehicle Code adopted by the Na- 
tional Safety Conference for its lack of 
any provisions covering this matter. 

The opposition of insurance companies 


sory insufance, Secretary Theodore | 
Dammann, of Wisconsin, declared. “They 


insuring the irresponsible man chug- | 
ging along with a $25 pile of junk.” 


Insurance Required 


Secretary Charles M. Armstrong, of 
Colorado, in initiating the discussion, 
suggested that compulsory insurance be 
required only after an accident had oc- 
curred. “New Jersey has a law,” he ex- 
plained, “entitling a driver to take one 
crack at some one else’s car; when he 
has to procure insurance to get his 
driver’s license back.” 

Miss Reavy explained that New York | 
has a law requiring drivers participat- | 
ing in any fatal accident to show finan- | 
cial responsibility for damages which | 
may arise out of any future accident | 
or to procure an insurance policy be-| 
fore such drivers may again operate 
an automobile. Rhode Island was said 
to have a similar law. 

Secretary Frederic W. Cook, of Mas-| 
sachusetts, defended his State’s compul-| 
sory personal liability insurance law 
and predicted compulsory property in- 
surance would soon be required in the! 
State. “Accidents have declined under | 
the law,” he said, “and we are satisfied 
with it. The only hardship is worked 
on the person who has a junk car and 
the law has really diminished the num-| 
ber of these on the roads.” | 


The sessions of the convention were 
opened with am address of welcome by 
Mayor Watkins Overton, of Memphis. | 
The convention is being presided over 
by Secretary W. P. Blackwell, of South 
Carolina, president of the association. 

Malcom R. Patterson, former Gov- 
ernor of Tennesseg, spoke before the as- 
sociation at its sécond session. He de- 
scribed the commerce clause of the Fed- | 
eral Constjtution and the implications be- 
hind it, “as the outstanding cause” for 





Patterson also commented “that the old 
idea of the sovereignty of States is be- 





insurance rates had materially decreased. 
The association did 
j suggestion of Deputy Secretary E. F. 
| McDonald, of Arkansas, that a committee 
| be appointed to study provisions of the 
| different States with regard to registra- 
| tion reciprocity. 
| Members also explained the different 
| methods in use in their offices for pre- 
serving essential records, disposing of ob- 
solete records and certifying copies of 
records. 





/ 
New Corporate 


| Legislation Discussed 


| The functioning of corporation laws 
|in the various States and plans for 
new legislation relating to corporations 
were discussed yesterday at the 14th an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 





not act on the} 


Me ce ta cevennd' cn an editions! | tice of Secretaries of State in session 
, | 


during the Summer because of the spri- 
ousness of the unemployment situatfon. 

“Both that sum and the money au- 
thorized to be expended in individual 
counties has been exhausted so it is nec- 
essary to lay off the_men.” 

With the reduction in the force, the 
maintenance and construction crews will 
be at the normal size for this period 
of the year, the Secretary asserted. 





Millions for Extension 
Of Air Mail Lines Asked 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
this amount of air mail subvention will 
not be exceeded for some years to come 
or until there has been sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of the service. 
Service Development Urged 
“I believe in going along with this pro- 


gram, because it is important to develop 


this service to a maximum of efficiency. 
While it means considerable outlay for 
the service at this time, it is at least 
a service from which we are getting 
returns and countries abroad, notably 
Germany, are making great strides in 
air transport and air mail developments. 
I believe it is important to commerce 
to develop this air service in America. 


The Postmaster General says there has|ican commerce that American air mail | said. 


|here. (Proceedings of the day’s session 
| were published in part in the issue of 
| Nov. 20.) 

| R.A. Gray, Secretary of State of Flor- 
| ida, revealed that the enactment of legis- 
|lation requiring the payment of annudl 
|fees by corporations was being contem- 
|plated in that State. Grace Reavy, ex- 








| and freight air traffic deyélop the basis 

of cost to the Government for sending 
| its mails by air will be adjustable down- 
| ward. The Postmaster General has au- 


| thority to adjust the rates and he has 


| pointed out to the committee in behalf of 
| the Post Office Department’s air program 


| that there has been a noted increase in 
the passengers carried in airplanes on 
| lines in the United States. 

| “There are many phases of the busi- 
ness life of the Nation that are facili- 
tated by the air mail service. A bank, 
for example, may save one or two or 
more days of interest charges by use of 
|air mail instead of the slower transporta- 
tion processes and a day’s saving in in- 
terest charges on millions of dollars of 
bank accounts runs up into big figures. 
I believe the United States should keep 
up with the foreign powers in air fa- 
cilities and it is in the interest of Amer- 


eer a tremendous increase in passenger facilities should be developed to their 


and as passenger air traffic 


maximum efficiency.” 


ing~reasserted in these modern days— | 
now over the question of prohibition, cit- 
jing the present use of arguments em, 
| ployed in the South’s cause before the 


| Civil War. 


Mr. Le 


} 


gge Advises N 


To Feed Surplus Wheat to Livestock 





| Declares Statistics Show No Over-supply of Pork and Pork 
Products 


ee 


| Give the hog a chance and he will aid 
jmaterially in taking care of surplus 
| wheat, it was .stated orally Nov. 20 by 
| Alexander Legge, chairman of the Fed- 
|eral Farm Board, in advocating the feed- 
| domestic animals. 

“There is a distinct tendency to feed 
the wheat to animals on the farms at 


ket at current prices,-which trend should 
;serve substantially to reduce the coun- 
|try’s large wheat supplies,” Mr. Legge 
declared. 

“The pig can do much to alleviate the 
present condition. A-good, eneMetic hog 
will consume as much wheat each day 
as a family of five persons,” he stated. 
“Although there have been recent ten- 
dencies to force down the prices of pork 
and pork products, statistics support the 
contention that there is not an over- 
| supply of this type of meat in the United 
States.” 
| Upon being questioned as to the 
amount of wheat the Wheat Stabilization 
| Corporation now owned following recent 
| purchases the chairman said: “I don’t 
| know.” When asked whether or not the 
| total wheat holdings of the corporation 
had reached 130,000,000 bushels he said 
he did not think the figure was that 
high. 

Russia has “stepped up the process” 
this year and is shipping considerably 
more wheat than was predicted with the 
|result that it is becoming an important 
| factor in world wheat trade, Mr. Legge 

When asked if he had any idea 
how much wheat Russia had placed on 
the market this year, he replied that 
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Growth of Army ¢ - 
In Civie Life of 
Nation Described 


Gen. Summerall Reviews De- 
velopment of Military 
Contact With Republic in 
Farewell Statement 



















In Flood Control 


Association of Western State 
Engineers Seeks Earlier 
Publication of Geological 

* Survey Data 














Denver, Colo., Nov. 20.—‘Inordinate 
and unnecessary delay” in the publica- 
tion by the Federal Geological Survey of 
data compiled by it has resulted in a 
failure of the survey “to fulfill its con- 
tractual or implied obligaticns to the 
several States with which it has entered 


cooperative agreements covering 
stream gaging and topographic map- 
ping,” according to a resolution adopted 
by the Association of Western State En- 


In a farewell statement to the Army 
‘on Nov. 20, when he relinquished the 
office of Chief of Staff, Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall said he had witnessed the de- 
velopment of the Army from a profession 
little understood into a national agency 
in intimate contact with the Republic 
which it serves, “Never before,” he 
stated, “has America appreciated na- 
(| tional defense so fully in the light of 
civic obligation.” i 

Maj. Gen. Dougtas MacArthur, re- 


; coopera 
|said States, is of the unanimous opinion 


|of cooperating States.” 


| tively should be included in the defi- 


| sociation urged that the Department of 
| Agriculture publish a compilation of 


| flood control, and should aid in the con- 





gineers in,session here. 


The resolution states that the associa- 
tion, composed of those officials of the 17 
States charged with administration of 
tive funds appropriated by the 


“that no adequate reason exists for the 


has been collected partly at the expense 


It was further resolved that for the 
purpose of making the publication of 
stream records current by June 30, 
1931, and making maximum efficient 
progress on map printing additional 
amounts of $50,000 and $75,000 respec- 
ciency appropriations for the current 
year for the Geological Survey. 


Another resolution adopted by the as-| 


the irrigation district laws of the sev- 
eral western States, compiled by the 


Division of Agricultural Engineering in| 


cooperation with the State of Califor- 
nia. The association seeks to have the 
publication available for consideration 
by the State Legislatures at their forth- 
coming sessions. 


National Flood Policy Urged 

The association adopted another reso- 
lution, endorsing the following conclu- 
sions of its committee on flood control 
and stream regulation: 

“That Congress should adopt a national 
policy of flood*control, as it has a high- 
way policy, to prevent unending demands 
for Federal funds, and to remove appro- 





| priations for flood control from the realm 
}of “pork-barrel” legislation, 


“That the Government ¢f the United 
States should develop general plans for 


struction of such works. 


“Any Federal legislation should not 
take away from the several States the 
authority and responsibility for dealing | 
with their own water, nor impose a sys- | 
tem of Federal control superior to State | 
control over nonnavigable streams.” 


Ownership of Water. 


On the subject of State versus Federal 
ownership of water, the association ex- 
pressed its position in the following reso- 
lution: | 

“Now, therefore, it is the sense of the 
association that water is the first essen- 
tial to the preservation of life in the 
arid States of the We8&t, each of which 
has its laws for vesting of titles to and 
administration of use of water conform- 
ing to local conditions and necessities. 
That these laws are founded on the prin- 
ciple of State ownership and right of 
control of waters subject to control of 
navigation by the Cengress, this princi- 
ple having been recognized by various 
acts of Congress. 

“Exclusive administration by local au- 
thority in conformity with local laws is 
necessary to secure maximum benefit 
from the limited water supplies of the 
western States. It is recommended that | 
the claims of Federal ownership and | 
right of control of the unappropriated 
waters of the western States independ- 
ently of State laws, as advocated from 
time to time by the Federal Department 
of Justice, be no longer advanced, and 
that in all cases pending and predicated 
on such claims of Federal ownership the 
water rights of the Federal Government 
acquired for Federal projects should be 
gevermined in accordance with State 

aws. 


“It is further recommended that all 
unappropriated waters be subject to ac- 
quirement only under the laws of the 
States wherein such waters are located, 
subject, however, to interstate compacts 
and usual court procedure.” 

The association elected as its president 
the State Engineer of California, Ed- 
ward Hyatt, and as vice president the 
State Engineer of Utah, George M. 
Bacon. 





ation’s Farmers 


| O. ‘Sykes 


|States may have as nearly as possible 


| Naval Building Program 





Underwood & Underwood. 


Records of Congressional activities since 1826 are being placed in 
new files at the United States Capitol to preserve them and. afford 


protection from damage in even 


t of a fire, such as that which 


occurred close to the document room of the House of Represent- 


atives last year. 


A section of the new filing cases is shown above. 





‘Under-quota’ States 


Said to Benefit 


By Removal of ‘Unfit’ Radio Stations 





Gen. Saltzman Proposes Withdrawal of ‘Unworthy’ Broad- 
casters and Increase of the Worthy 





Gradual elimination of “unfit and un-! 
worthy” broadcasting stations in the 24) 


States which have execessive broadcast- | 
ing facilities, under provisions of _the 
Radio Law requiring the equal distribu- | 
tion of stations, power and hours of opera- | 
tion according to population, and corres- | 
ponding increase of stations and facili-| 
ties in “underquota” States is recom-| 
mended to the Federal Radio Commis-| 
sion by its Chairman, Maj. Gen Charles | 
McK. Saltzman, in a proposal submitted | 
Nov. 20. | 

At the same time, Vice Chairman E. 
introduced a resolution fa- | 
voring the plan of Federal Radio Com-| 
missioner Ira.E. Robinspn, for the in-| 
crease of facilities in under-quota States, | 
but also recommending that the Commis- | 
sion adopt a scientific arrangement of | 
allocation to equalize all facilities. | 
Whereas Judge Robinson’s plan provides | 
only for immediate increase in facilities | 
in unedrquota States, Judge Sykes pro- 
poses there also should be provided ‘a 
method of withdrawing from overquotaed 
States certain radio facilities because of | 
interference which would be created by 
allocating to underquotaed States, their 
quota.” 

In addition to the Robinson plan, Com- 
missioner William D. L. Starbuck has 
pending a resolution also proposing a 
method of equalization. His plan is for 
the equalization of facilities, first among 
the five radio zones into which the coun- 
try is divided, and second, among the 
States. The change, however, would be | 
brought about gradually, in so far as 
there are proper applications from un- 
derquota zones and States for facilities 
in overquota areas. No application for 
additional facilities in an overquota 
State would be granted, under this plan. 

General Saltzman states in his reso- 
lution that the plan ne proposes will 
make possible a condition whereby all | 











Discussed With President 


The naval building program for next 
year was discussed with President 
Hoover on Nov. 20 at the White House 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams. 

After the conference Secretary Adams 
declined to discuss the subject at hand. 


However, the Secretary said that he) 


will confer again with the President re- 
garding the naval program, 





Senate Campaign Inquiry 
In Nebraska Concluded 


Browne, authorized representative of 


Lincoln, Nebr., Noy. 20.—Thorne L. | 


their prescribed quotas “with a minimum 
of violence or inconvenience to ‘worthy 
stations now existing.” Elimination of 
the unfit and unworthy stations would be 
brought about, he recommends, by en- 
forcing a “strict observance of all rule 
and regulations.” - 

The records of the Commission show 
“many violations of the established rules 
and regulations,” he states, and the Com- 
mission should investigate all violations 
and “determine, separately, the worthi- 
ness of each licensed station, large and 
small, with a view to the gradual elimi- 
nation of the unfit and unworthy, as occa- 
sion arises, by the procedure prescribed 
by law and with a view to the mainte- 
nance of the highest standard of per- 
formance by all stations, thereby ful- 
filling the trust imposed upon the ‘Com- 
mission and its obligations to the listen- 
ing public of the United States that the 
air for broadcasting purposes shall be 
only in the public interest, convenience 
or necessity.” 

Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, the 
fifth member of the Commission, de- 
clared orally Nov. 20 that he has no im- 
mediate proposal for equalization, and 
that he would favor the plan of Chair- 
man Saltzman. He said the Commission 
has consistently pursued the policy of 
equalizing the distribution of facilities 
among the States and zones according to 
population, as the law prescribes, and 
that General Saltzman’s plan is declara- 
tory of that policy. 

(The resolutions of Chairman 
Saltzman and Vice Chairman Sykes 
will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Nov. 22. 


Stenio Vincent Elected 
President pf Haiti 


The Department of State announced 
on November 19 receipt of a message 
from American Minister Dana G. Munro, 
Port au Prince, Haiti, confirming the 
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cently appointed by President Hoover 
as Chief of Staff, will assume office 
Nov. 21. 

Pays Tribute to Army 

Gen. Summerall’s statement follows 
in full text: 

“Relinquishment of the office of Chief 
of Staff anticipates by only a few 
months my definite separation from the 
Army’s active list. I have been privi- 
leged to see the Army develop in my life- 
time from a cloistered and little-under- 
stood professionj into a national agency, 
in intimate contact with the Republic 
which it serves. Never before has Amer- 
ica appreciated national defense so fully 
in the light of civic obligation. Within 
and without the military service it is 
generally realized that in the soldier ne 
find the fundamental virtues of th 
citizen. 

“The National Guard, the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps in the schools and colleges and 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
represent the highest form of patriotic 
service. The earnest and enthusiastic 
response which they make to their coun- 
try’s requirements for defense constitutes 
an unimpeachable testimony to the sound- 
Yess of America’s moral fiber. The vari- 
ous components which work so loyally, 
understandingly and effectively to form 
the Army of the United States are in 
very truth one cohesive whole because 
they possess the common denominator of 
citizenship. 

“Our officers, as a class, are men of 
superior intelligence, comprehensive edu- 
cation, and high professional attainments. 
Most of them are experienced in war and 
possess tried qualities of leadership. Our 
enlisted men represent the best elements 
of American manhood. As a result of 
careful selection enlistments are generally 
confined to young men of good character 
and habits. They respond to the offer of 
a career that appeals to the virile, the 
courageous and the ambitous. Many have 
spent years in the service and many have 
gone through war. Their loyalty and de- 
votion to duty are beyond question. Their 
pride and soldierly spirit are manifested 
by their bearing and conduct and their 
response to every requirement. 

Praises General Staff. 


“Tt has been my fortune to encounter 
| everywhere, from the highest commander 
to the men in the ranks, an earnest 
desire to measure up to their responsi- 
bilities. In this connection it is only 
fitting that mention should be made of 
the work of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, which during my incumbency 
has been characterized by loyalty, in- 
dustry, harmony and mature judgment 
that are worthy of the highest praise. 





by an unusually capable group of civilian 
personnel. . 

“This response by the whole Army, re- 
gardless either of rank, grade or assign- 
ment, constitutes a priceless recompense 
for whatever it may have been my privi- 
lege to accomplish for their welfare or 
efficiency. They have given me a legacy 
of pride in having been one of them and 
of enduring gratitude for their unfailing 
response and support. For the future 
I would enjoin upon them a continuance 
of industry and fidelity and of that con- 
secration to duty which places the serv- 
ice of the Nation above personal inter- 
ests in all the relationships of life.” 





election of Stenio Vincent as president 
of Haiti by the Haitian National As- 
sembly on the fourth ballot, and stat- 
ing that Mr. Vincent immediately took 
|the oath of office as president. 
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power companies in Nebraska, was called | 
as a witness before the campaign ex-| 
pense investigating committee of the | 
Senate, under the chairmanship of Sen- | 
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, ‘they have shipped about 50,000,000 bush- 
els so far.” 


“We have not considered the propo- | 


ing of the Nation’s surplus wheat to | 


| present instead of placing it on the mar- | 


sition of giving out the wheat we are! 
buying to the jobless, and do not have} 
any funds to do it with,” the chairman| 
said when asked if the Farm Board was 
|considering this method of moving its 
holdings of wheat. 

“‘We' have no intention of making rec- 
;ommendations to Congress for funds or 
| Permission to distribute our wheat in 
| such a manner,” he stated. “We plan 
to make no requests for changes in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, and, on the 
contrary, if I offered any suggestion it 
would be to let the Act alone.” 

. “No further changes have been made 
jin the Farm Board’s move for stabiliza- 
tion of tHe domestic wheat market,” 
|Mr. Legge said. “There is no limit on 
|the price we will pay for wheat in our 
| Stabilization operations. It would be 
|impossible to set any definite price 
which we will pay for wheat.” 

When asked what he thought of the 
|request of the Coarse Grains Committee 
|for higher tariffs, Mr. Legge stated that 
|“there are some coarse grains which 
should have higher tariffs. The 37% 
cents per bushel tariff proposed on corn 
would about «over the spread between 
Buenos Aires quotations and our quota- 
tions on corn today. This would be a 


investigation of the senatorial campaign 
in Nebraska here Wednesday. 

Mr. Browne told the Committee that 
power companies had taken care not to 
take any part in the senatorial contest 
in Nebraska. He said he authorized the 
publication of a circular supporting two 
initiative laws which were on the gen- 
eral election ballot. This circular was 
signed, he said, by W. F. Adams, presi- 
dent of the Taxpayers’ League. 

“The power companies,” testified Mr. 
Browne, “have been scrupulously care- 
ful to avoid doing anything that wou 
warrant any accusations in regard to 
candidates. Mr. Adams didn’t mean to 


unfair environment.” 

It’s absurd to think, he deciared, that 
the Taxpayers’ League was interested in 
the senatorial campaign. 

“I challenge the jurisdiction of your 
Committee in these purely local mat- 
ters,” he added. _ 


“The Taxpayers’ League,” 


matter. It had a direct relation with 
the senatorial campaign. 





50 per cent increase over our tariff on 
corn, Our cern importations have been 
|higher this year than in other recent 
| years, coming from Argentina, Man- 
churia and other places, But our barley 
importations are not seriously affecting 
local markets,” ; 


that in view.” 


The committee adjourned its hearing 
at Lincoln to go to Chicago where Sen- 
Frank 
Stearns, Charles T. Knapp and other wit- 


ator Nye said it would call 


nesses, 


ator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, in its | 


1d | 


falsify; he was merely confused in an} 


rejoined | 
Senator Nye, “was anything but a local | 


We have rea- 
son to believe it was organized with) 
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Child Welfare 
Dependent Upon 


Local. Agencies 


| 
| 


First Responsibility Rests. 
With States, Counties and | 
Cities, Secretary 
Tells Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

youth movement,” he said. The youth 
movement, he stated, is the rising in- 
terest of young people in America in 
religion. Young people, more intelligent 
today than they were 30 years ago, re- 
quire ® “redefining of the old truths, and 
they are entitled to it, the committee 
was informed. 

The chief lack in State and local organ- 
izations for the handicapped is a tendency 


to believe in one panacea for all children | 


in need, Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Super- 
intendent of the New Jersey State Home 
for girls, told the committee on such 
organizations, of which she is chairman. 
She pointed out the importance of caring 
for children in their own homes, the need 
of reconstructing disrupted families. 
Cooperation Encouraging 

The most encouraging development in 

child welfare at present, Mrs. Johnson 


stated, is the cooperation of the various | 


agencies in the community in handling a 
given problem. Opportunities of this 
kind of organization are unlimited, she 
explained, but as yet have been little 
used, 


Further Progress in Welfare 


aT. 


‘Transfer of Child 


Work for Children Is Sought Bureau Activities 


, 


Secretary Davis Tells White House Conference Advance | Is Recommended 


Made in Recent Years; Needs of Socially 
Handicapped Are Described 


This Nation’s future existence, the in- 


Davis | telligent use of its resources and its fu- | 


ture role in world affairs depend on its 
children; their physical fitness; their 
self-control; their respect for the rights 
lof others; and the assumption of their 


|own rights and obligations, declared the | 


Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 


|in his-address Nov. 20 before the White | 
| House Conference on Child Health and; 


| Protection. 


| As an example of the advancement of | 
| child welfare work in the United States, | 


Secretary Davis pointed out that 122,000 

| babies survived in 1929 who would have 
| died under conditions prevailing in 1909. 
His address follows in full text: 


partment. in the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. No 


| Department is as directly concerned in| 


its activities as the Department of Labor. 


I add to my official interest in it, the! 


personal interest which had led me to 
assume responsibility for the welfare 


of some thousands of children before I! 


| became Secretary of Labor. 

I have been assigned as my subject 
The National Economy of Child Health 
and Protection. I think this is a subject 


| which needs. but little discussion before | 


jan audience of this sort. What we are 
asembled here to do is to determine how 


Az Secretary of Labor I am here to| 
express the interest of the Labor De-| 


Three Resolutions Affecting 
Maternal and Infancy 
Work Passed at White 


House Conference 


| greatest inheritance any child can have 
—the best insurance of happiness and 
useful citizenship. | 
I am glad to find therefore that the | 
Committee on Delinquency and its Pre- | 
ivention has concerned itself not only ; ’ i 
with the machinery of the juvenile court} Three motions relative to certain ma- 
but with homes and the failures for!ternal and_ infancy ee on an 
which the home life or the lack of home! paesed at a session Nov. 20 of the Com- 
life is responsible. This represents an! mittee on Public Health Organization of 
|advance over conditions disclosed by the|the White House Conference on Child | 
White House Conference of 1909. Then) Health and Protection. 
it was generally believed we knew what | In a preliminary report of the com- 
to do about delinquency. and for this) mittee it was recommended that certain 
reason very little attention was given! activities of the Children’s Bureau be 
jto it at the First White House Con-| transferred to the Public Health Service. | 
terence. | Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
In 1909 the first juvenile court was 10} dyen’s Burees, stated that the report 
= old — & plonenring parcnistris’ |as it appeared before the conference - 
| who was then beginning the study lative to public health organization had 
i ivi i y , | yr i" i " = 
2 mpl meage » ip sot ec ghand liga lg rier lana 
solved. The juvenile court movement is | hE : a 
[now more than 30 years ld, ayehiatic tp the Tenert iis recommended, Ae 
on ee ceanare sane save multi: | when legislated, in the future, shall be 
plied, and we are still seeking the road : jibe 
atime . _ |enforced through the Public Health Serv- 
to the prevention and cure of de-/* ’ I: d, that | 
linquency. jice and no other channel; second, tha 
: | the present division of child hygiene, ma- | 
Unemployment |ternity, and infancy now handled by the 
Basic Problem 


(aes Bureau, should be taken out | 
of the Bureau. Furthermore, it was| 
Although neither juvenile court nor | recommended, that a trained personnel of | 
psychiatric clinic has proved a panacea, | the Public Health Service be used wher- | 





Children handicapped physically and|we can promote the national economy 
mentally nevertheless should be consid-| which comes with adequate provision for 


ered a social and economic asset, said | 
Chairman William J. Ellis, of the Com- |} 
mittee on Physically and Mentally Hapn-| 
dicapped. But there should be early! 
diagnosis and treatment, with education | 
for developing the child’s particular} 
ability, especially through vocational) 
guidance and training, to enable the! 
handicapped child to become a self-sup-| 
porting citizen, Mr. Ellis said. | 
Mr. Ellis stressed the importance of} 
society’s attitude and that of the child} 
himself so that he can become self-| 
supporting. Mr. Ellis is Commissioner | 
of the New Jersey State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. 
Relationships of Child 


The child’s relationships to his family, 
his teacher, and his companions must be 
studied to learn the cause of his delin- 
quency, the Committee on Socially Han- 
dicapped-Delinquency was informed by 
Chairman Frederick P. Cabot, Judge of 
the Boston Juvenile Court. Each individ- 
ual affords a distinct problem, he said. 

The importance of the problem of de- 
linquent children is shown by the fact 
that 200,000 children are brought yearly 
before the country’s juvenile courts, 
Judge Cabot declared. While the law of 
the past century was a law of things 


and of property and was fixed, the child ' 


is a growing, changing being, who has 
been encouraged to challenge everything, 
and he is not fixed, it was pointed out. 

The germs of dependency, which is 


caused in part by low wages, unemploy- | 
ment and preventable accidents, are bred | 
in the condition created by the great ex- | 
tremes of wealth and poverty‘ in this| 
country, Miss Grace Abbott, the chief of | 


the Childi¢.’s Bureau, told a night ses- 


the health and protection of the children 
of the United States. 


Unhealthy Children 
Community Burden 


We are agreed that the death of in-| 


fants, the ill health of children, depend- 
ency, neglect, delinquency and inade- 
quate preparation for the responsibili- 
ties of adult life are all costly to “the 
community. It is not necessary to at- 
tempt to express that cost in dollars and 
cents. When we speak of the welfare of 
children we think in terms of values of 
which money is not a measure. 

| I do not need to say to you that con- 
ferences such as this one become of im- 
portance in the lives of children when 
| recommendations are translated into ac- 
{tion. These 400 or 500 pages of sum- 


|!maries and recommendations and the! 


| volumes which are to follow will be of 


| interest to social historians but will not! 
|improve the lot of children unless our j 
|work for the children of today is ex-; 


|tended and improved. 

What we have done in the past should 
be the promise of greater accomplish- 
ments in the future. During the last 20 


years private child-caring agencies have| portant to the child or contributes more | first White House Conference on Child | ~ 


grown in number and in the effective- 
ness of their work. At the same time 
|itehas been increasingly evident that if 
| the needs of all children are to be ade- 
quately met we must have great expan- 
sion and progressive improvement in our 
public services. 


Progress of Twenty 


Years Reviewed 
In the 20 years which we are review- 


experts recommend expansion and im-| 
provement of both. But we know also | 
that we must look for prevention in the | 
|home, the school, and the community. | 
Here we find the conditions that create | 
| conflicts, unhappiness, and antisocial at- | 
titudes, and these conditions must be; 
| removed. 

I note that the Committee on the De- | 
pendent Child tells us that large num-| 
bers of children still suffer unrelieved, 
in their own homes or are separated 
from theix homes because of poverty; 
that there are many _ child-caring 
iagencies without responsible organiza- 
tion, under no inspection, representing 
the entire community with inferior, in- 


ever problems of this kind come up in 
the Government Bureaus. 
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To Be Urged Before Congress Between Capital a 
Both Agriculture Department and Budget Bureau Will And Labor Noted 


Recommend Action, 


Mr. Warburton Tells 


Drought Relief Committee 


Recommendation that the 1932 appro- 
priation for road construction, totaling 
$125,000,000, become immediately avail- 
able on approval of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, will be made to Congress 


‘by the Department of Agriculture and 


the Bureau of the Budget, C. W. Warbur- 
ton, secretary of the National Drought 
Relief Committee, stated Nov. 20 in pre- 
senting his report before that body. 

If this is agreed to by Congress, Mr. 


| Warburton explained, it will make the 
'1932 funds available for cash payment 


early in the year, probably before Mar. 
1, rather than on July 1. 

Allotments to the various States of the 
appropriation under the 1932 authoriza- 
tion were announced early in August, 
Mr. Warburton said, with a view of mak- 
ing these allotments immediately avail- 
able for road construction to provide em- 
ployment. Normally these allotments 
would have not been announced before 
Jan. 1, 1931. 

“The Weather Bureau reports that we 
have just gone through the most severe 
and wide spread drought that has ever 
been recorded, and our records of crop 
production bear out these figures of 
secant rainfall,” Mr. Warburton said. “In 
production of hay and forage crops and 
corn in particular, the drought has left 
its mark on our granaries and hay- 
mows. 

“Damage to home gardens, truck crops 
and fruit crops was widespread and 


Three Motions Presented 

The three motions which were pre- 
sented in the committee meeting centered 
upon these foregoing recommenations. 
The first motion resolved that Miss! 
Abbott’s minority opinion be included in 
the preliminary committee conference | 
reports as an errata and be sent to all! 
people who have already received the} 
book so that the libraries which wil] hav 
the volume on their shelves will contain | 
this minority opinion. The second mo-| 
tion was to the effect that the work for | 


maternity, infancy, and child hygiene A survey of unemployment among the 


j shortage of water supplies in both coun- | 
Lae 


ing at this conference there has been real | 
progress in the organization of the pub-! 
lic services. Child hygiene divisions | 
have been created in State departments | 
of health, children’s bureaus have been) 
organized in our State departments of | 
welfare and our schools and State de-| 
partments of labor are organizing more | 


sion of a group of conference experts, at 
a din¥ter presided over by Chairman 
Homer Folks of the Committee on De- 
pendency and Neglect. 
Normal Wage Scale 
Ninety per cent of the wealth of the 
richest country in the world, Miss Abbott | 


| wages for American workmen. 


|adequate staffs; that even almshouses, 
|condemned 100 years ago for the care 
of children are still used in certain lo- 
calities for this purpose; and that in- 
validism, accidents, irregular employ- 
ment, unemployment and insufficient 
wages leave hundreds of thousands of 
family homes without that adequate in- 
come which is essential to the mainte- 
nance of a home suitably equipped for 
the rearing of citizens. : 

| Here are problems fundamental in any 
| program for the health and protection |nority conclusions which did not appear | 
of children. - It is a long list of things|in the preliminary report. In this sum- 
\that must be done. No item is more im-! mary Miss Abboti called attention to the 


now done or to be done by the Children’s | 
Bureau be retained in the Bureau instead | 
of being transferred to the Public Health | 
Service. The third motion was to the} 
effect that the committee be asked to! 
reconvene to consider the new facts pre- | 
sented at this meeting with the hope that 
unanimity of opinion be attained by the! 
committee. | 

Miss Abbott presented to the commit- | 
tee, which was presided over by Dr./| 
Haven Emerson, a summary of her mi- | 


| to our national welfare, than the uninter- | Welfare that met in 1909, and among 
|rupted employment of American fathers) other things recommended the creation | 
lat a wage which will provide security| of a Children’s Bureau. She pointed out | 
land a reasonable standard of living for|that the Children’s Bureau was subse- | 
| their families. quently created by Congress and said, | 


: 1 “To remove the health work from the 
| Cooperation Necessary Children’s Bureau would not merely re- 
| To Remedy Evils 


move one section of the Bureau’s activi- | 
| No one would say that this is an easy | 


j ties, it would destroy it as a Children’s 

| problem to solve, but, with President | Bureau. 2 44 
Hoover, I believe that a way must be} Careful of Duplications 
|found to prevent these cycles of indus-| Next Miss Abbott pointed out that it 
trial depression and provide adequate!has been generally re nized that in 
| addition to sanitation, c.crol of commv- | 
Nor are the other recommendations |nicable diseases, inspection of milk, and 
easy to accomplish. We shall need the!other public health activities funda- 
combined effort and intelligence of all| mental in a public health program for 
the individuals and agencies represented | both adults and children, there must be a 
in this conference, to give the American| special organization for promotion of 





| study. 


declared, is owned by only 13 per cent} 


of the people, as shown by an investiga- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1926. Taking into account the unem- 
ployment of normal years, the average 
annual earnings of wage earners in 1927 
was set at $1,205 in estimates by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The amount estimated as necessary to 
provide a minimum of health and decency 
for a family of five in an American city 
is $1,600 to $1,800, it was pointed out. 
Using this estimate as a measuring rod, 
we find that a large part of the popula- 
tion of the United States does not live 
in health and decency, Miss Abbott as- 
serted, 

Many children are reared in homes in 
which the family income in normal times 
is less than $1,000 yearly, which means, 


she said, that loss of work, sickness, ac- | 


cident or any of the many things that 
can happen, will render the family imme- 
diately dependent. 

“Although wages _ increased 
from 1913 to 1928,” Miss Abbott stated, 
“the census of manufacturers shows 
that the percentage of the total value 
of the product which goes to labor was 
16.3 in 1929 as compared with 23.3 in 
1849. This decline in labor’s share of 
the total product reflects the increased 
expenditure for labor-saving machinery. 
It means also that industry can more 
easily increase wages than under the 


children the opportunities that should be 
theirs. | 
During the three days that we shall| 


effectively the community resources for 
the training and protection of the young | 
| worker's. The effectiveness of organiza- | cee 4 a } 

: . | be ferring there will be frequent men- | 
tion along county lines of both our health | a ae aie Seat White 4 on. Confer-: 
and social forces has been demonstrated. | 


the health of children. It was explained 
that in the development of its work, the} 
Children’s Bureau has carefully avoided 
duplicating work being done by any 
other agency and it has endeavored to 


greatly | 


We are ready for 


| these resources. 
| As a result of the combined efforts of 
|the Children’s Bureau and of many 
agencies, both public and private, the in- 


| fant mortality rate in the United States | 


| has been so reduced that it is estimated 

that more than 122,000 babies survived 
jin 1929 who would have died if the con- 
| ditions of 1909 had prevailed. The ma- 


} ence which met in the famous East Room| build up agencies whose proper function- 


|to the Conference on Minimum Stand- | 
jards of Child Welfare which President 
| Wilson asked the Children’s Bureau to 
assemble at the end of the war. 

No single recommendation has proved | 
more helpful] to children than one made} 
by the First White House Conference, 
which was at once promptly and en- 
thusiastically approved by President | 


successful expansion of | during Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency, and! ing in the community is important to the 


welfare of both adults and children. 
Considerable discussion took place in 
reference to Miss Abbott’s declaration 
that she had not seen the report and 
that her minority opinion had not been | 
included. Delegates representing the) 
National League of Women Voters, the} 
Consumers’ League, the Hull House, the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 


| ternal mortality rate in the United States | Roosevelt and eventually approved by|and delegates representing various uni-| 


has at last been started downward and 
there is now a widespread determination 


Congress. I refer to the recommenda- 
tion that there should be established in 


versity women’s organizations spoke in 
support of Miss Abbott. A number of 


| to reduce these most tragic of all deaths.' the National Government a bureau to/| telegrams were read also in behalf of her 


There are other great gains to report. 
| For example, more than 200,000 children 
|are being cared for in their homes by 
mothers’ pensions who would have been 


| But there is another side to this picture 

;on which we must focus our attention, 

and that is, what remains to be done. 
You have before you a volume of some 


500 pages which contains the summaries | 
| of the reports cf the various committees | 


| and subcommittees. My own personal 
| experience has been in’ Section IV—The 
| Socially Handicapped Child, 


|econsider the interrelated problems 
| childhood, child health, dependency, neg- 
| lect, child labor, delinquency, and, as 
| the statute provides, “the welfare of chil- 


,our people.” 


of | point of view. 
Dr. Emerson stated that the commit-! 


tee as a whole. deplored the premature 
publication of the preliminary report as 


separated from their mothers in 1909.'dren and child life among all classes of! certain items were changed and others 


left out. 





Children’s Bureau 


Called Vital Agency 


j tion, but with your support and coopera- 
' tion, the Children’s Bureau has been able 
to assume a position of leadership from 

In research, in our popular 


With only a small annual appropria- | 


| cause it is the great human welfare de- 
| partment of our national Government. 
In the administration of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws by the De- 
partment, in its studies of the cost of 
|living, of unemployment, of accidents, 


| child, 


2,500,000 policyholders of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company will be made 


by employes of the company, at the re- | 


quest of Col. Arthur Woods, chairman 
of the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment, the Committee an- 
nounced Nov. 20. 

The survey is expected to give a “use- 
fui picture” of conditions, the Commit- 
tee said. The statement follows in fuil 
ext: 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will make a survey of unemployment 
among its two and one-haii million policy 
holders on Dec. 1 as the result of a re- 


Diet Best for Teeth 
Is Goal of Research 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

The teeth of the children of the 
little mission Indians in California and 
the Navajos in Arizona have been studied 


as typical of those exposed to a gen-| 


erally warm sunny climate, whereas the 
Neah Indians of the northwest Pacific 
have been studied as typical of a most 
cold climate. For the effects of mod- 
erate sunshine, there have been exam- 
ined the Indian children of Oklahoma, 
North Carolina and Mississippi—Chey- 
ennes, Araphoes, Cherokees and Choc- 
taws. There will also be studied the 
Puebloes, and other Indian children of 
the Southwest. 


_ Over 3,600 children have been exam- | 
ined thus far, and it is expected that) 
|there will be several thousand included 


in the study group when the examina- 
tions have been completed. 

The first as well as the permanent 
teeth of the children are looked over 
carefully, and the condition is recorded 
on a chart bearing the name of the 
the reservation, the mother’s 
name, and other essential information. 
On the chart is a diagram of the first 
and second teeth arranged in their nat- 
ural order, and over the proper place 


‘is marked whether the particular tooth 


shown is missing, decayed, or filled. 
Later these records will be compared 
with the diet sheet for the child, and 
with the diet sheet for the child’s mother 
just prior to the child’s birth. This last 
may reveal some important informa- 
tion, because a number of teeth or the 


rudiments of teeth are present at birth ° 


and it is felt that the diet of the mother 
has some effect upon the development 
of these teeth. 


| The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 20 


10:30 a. m.—Senator Goldsborough 


, try and many smay small towns has cre- | 


ated a_ serious problem. Less generally 
recognized but more important is. the 


toll of human suffering which is follow- | 


ing in the wake of the drought.” 


The area of most severe drought, Mr. | 


Warburton stated, extended from the At- 
lantic coast of Maryland and Virginia, 
south and west to western Texas and 
southeastern New Mexico, covering prac- 
tically all of the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, as well as consid- 
erable portions of many midwest and 
other States. Another drought area 
covered a large part of Montana and 
northeastern Wyoming. 

Agricultural agents, Mr. Warburton 
said, and particularly State specialists 
in agronomy, have given attention 
seed supplies for 1931, especially corn. 

“Widespread publicity given to drought 
damage early in August resulted in some 
flurries of buying of foodstuffs, feeds 


and hay with consequent temporary in-| 


flation of prices. The reduced freight 
rates and frequent movement of hay and 
feed which followed had much to do with 
bringing prices back to reasonable 
levels,” he said. 


The National Drought Relief Confer- | 


ence, including representatives from 22 
States of the Union, will be held in 
| Washington Nov. 20 and 21. 

(The full text of Mr. Warburton’s re- 
port will be published in the issue of 
Nov. 22.) 


Insurance Company to Make Sur vey 


Of Unemployed Among Policyholders 


e| Action Taken at Request of Colonel Arthur Woods to Aid. 
President’s Emergency Committee 


| quest made of it by Col. Arthur Woods, 


' Chairman of the President’s Emergency , 


Committee for Employment. 

The survey will be made by 9,000 
agents of the company in 40 cities of the 
United States on the basis of questions 
worked out by Dr. Leo Dublin, of the 


| Metropolitan, and Bryce Stewart, statis- | 


tician, of the President’s Emergency 
| Committee. It is believed by these ex- 


| perts that this survey will give a useful | 


picture of conditions in the United 


States. 
Harold P. Fabian of Salt Lake City, 


Utah, has been appointed regional ad-' 


viser on behalf of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee tor Employment for 
the States of Utah, Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana, according to a 
statement made by Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. 


‘First Patent Opinion 
Following New Rule 


Equity Procedure as Prescribed 
By Supreme Court Noted 


The first opinion in a patent suit, con- 
forming to the new equity rule of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, an- 
|nounced June relative to specific find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law, has 
just been rendered by the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
(The full text of the opinion is printed 
on page 6). 
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‘Labor Commissioner Says — 
iT eee 

Improved Cooperation Is 

Encouraging Feature in — 


Period of Depression 


The relative scarcity of serious indus- 
trial disputes in the last few months 
sounds an encouraging note in the cur 
rent business depression and emphasizes 
the continued improvement in the rela- 
tionship between capital and labor, the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Ethel- 
bert Stewart, stated orally Nov. 20 at 
the Department of Labor. 

Not only do the latest figures for 1930 
indicate an improvement in the indus- 
trial strife situation over 1929, but they 
reveal also that never before in depres- 
sion periods has there been such a lack 
of conflict. A realization on the part 
of both the employer and workmen that 
strikes and labor disputes are contribu- 
tory to und@sirable expense, and @ 
greater willingness to settle disagree- 
ments without resorting to strikes have 
doubtless done much to bring about the 
favorable condition now existing, the 
Commissioner said. 

Relations Are Friendly 

Further information furnished by Mr. 
Stewart continues: ‘ 

The cooperation of management and 
employes in maintaining amicable rela- 
tions makes it possible for both interests 
to concentrate greater efforts on achiev- 
ing a return to normalcy. That high 
| wages and steady employment are es- 
sential to prosperity is becoming a gen- 
!erally accepted fact among _ industrial 
leaders. That exceptionally high wages 
are not always desirable, since they may 
undermine the stability of an establish- 
ment by oppressing it with a burden 
too large for it to carry, is recognized 
among labor leaders. Employers and 
employes, consequently, are more than 
|ever willing to meet in friendly confer- 
ence to work out wage problems or those 
of working conditions in a manner which 
will be mutually satisfactory. 


The degree to which this cooperation 
‘is being put into effect is illustrated 
by disputed statistics obtained by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The fig- 
ures, which do not include all labor 
| disputes and are in part prelimiary 
‘and subject to revision, reveal there 
were 505 industrial disputes begun up 
to Oct. 1, in comparison with 740 for 
|the same period in 1929. The reduction 
‘amounts to nearly 32 per cent. The 
number of men involved in the disputes 
in the first nine months of this year 
was 134,828, in contrast with 200,319 
for the first three quarters of 1929. 
|The average number of employes in- 
volved in each dispute, therefore, was 
about 267 for the 1930 period and 271 
for the 1929 months. 


| Fewer Disputes Recorded 

The more recent figures are of even 
| greater significance in comparison with 
|those of the last depression period in 
|1921 and 1922, and with those of 1919, 
|the year of the country’s greatest indus- 
\trial strife. In 1921 there were 1,785 
| disputes, involving 1,099,247 employes, 
or an average of 616 per dispute. In» 
| 1922 there were 899 disputes, involving 
| 1,612,562 workers, or an average of 1,794 
per dispute. In 1919 there were 2,665 
disputes, involving 4,160,348 employes, or 
an average of 1,561 per dispute. For all 
of 1929 there were 903 disputes, but the 
number involved was only 230,463. The 
average of 255 for each dispute is the 
lowest recorded in a tabulation since 
} 1916. 

While the number of disputes has 
‘varied considerably during the last few 


The opinion was handed down in the} .oars, there has been an almost continu- 
case of Royal Mattice v. Kniatt, No./ ous decline from year to year in the 
4301, which appears in full text on page| number of workers involved. Major 
6 of this issue. | strikes and lockouts have been compara- 

The Supreme Court’s rule, effective |{jvely scarce during the present busi- 
Oct. 1, provides: “In deciding suits in| ness slump, while in 1921 and 1922 there 
equity, including those required to be| were many disputes of a major char- 
heard before three judges, the court of | acter, 
first instance shall find the facts specially| The predominance now of disputes of 
and state separately its conclusions of|a minor nature is evidence of greater 
law thereon; and its findings and con-|harmony between employer and his 
clusions shall be entered of record and, | workmen—a harmony conducive to un- 
if an appeal is taken from the decree,| interrupted preduction of an establish- 
shall be included by the clerk in the rec- ment, to a smaller labor turnover, and 
ond which is certified to the appellate|to increased productivity of the indi- 


court under Rules 75 and 76.” vidua] employe. 


INSTEAD OF THE 
USUAL GOLD PIECE, A 
PERSONAL, PRACTICAL 


(Rep.), of Maryland, called to rec-.n- 
mend appointment of Paul Sleman, of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, an at- 
torney, to be a member of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in 
event of a vacancy. 

10:45 a. m.—James G. MacDonald, 
of New York, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

11 a. m.—Representative Lankford 
(Dem.), of Douglas, Ga., called to dis- 
cuss his plan to solve the farm problem 
by control of acreage by the Federal 


Millions of Children | education, in Sdmainistrevive demonstre- | and many other probiems, the Depart- 
° 7 tion, in cooperation wit tate and local| ment is dealing with subjects that affect 

business for the manufacturer and &ood Handicapped Today | agencies, the value of a unified approach| the welfare of the whole country. In| 
producers. The social values of higher | There should be no socially handi-|to the problem of childhood has been |all the work of the Department we make | 
wages are greater security for the fam- capped children in the United States, but | demonstrated. We know from experi-| sure that the needs of the workers are | 
ily and increasea expectancy of a happy | W® Would be foolish to ignore the fact |.ence that we would make of the bureau/not forgotten or ignored. So the Chil- 
and useful life for the children of wage that there are not only thousands but | #,handicapped child if we subtracted any) dren’s Bureau, which has been given by 
earners.” | millions of American children who suffer | 0f its functions or otherwise limited its} statute the promotion of the welfare of 
These figures, it was pointed out, are from very real handicaps. ‘When I say | Scope. Instead, we should be removing all children, is meeting this obligation | 
for normally prosperous years. |this I am thinking of the more than) ¢xisting shandicaps by assembling in the | by making sure that the economic and 
“What of the present?” Miss Abbott 200,000 children, who must look to the Children’s Bureau the scattered child | social factors affecting the health and 
ked, “Unemployment has now reached |Community for care and maintenance, of welfare activities which bureaus charged | welfare of children are given due weight 


old conditions. 
“Higher wages, we now hear, are good 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


the proportions of a serious epidemic the more than 200,000 who were dealt | With other major responsibilities are now] in the work it initiates. 
and we find ourselves now, as in previous 
periods of industrial depression, entirely 
unprepared for its victims. 

“Are children’s agencies to prevent 
unemployment? They are responsible 


tor the relief of the victims of unem- | 


ployment, Children’s agencies should be 
the first to support programs for the or- 
ganization of the unemployment market, 
a program of public works and other 
measures which promise to prevent or 
mitigate the effect of our industrial de- 
pressions. 
Children Will Suffer 
“As a result of our lack of foresight 


with by our juvenile courts last year, 


and hundred of thousands of others who | 


are on the road to dependency and neg- 
lect and will finally fill our jails and 
almshouses, 

I am thinking also of the Negro chil- 
dren and the Indian children whose han- 
| dicaps constitute a continuing challenge 
|to us to translate into reality our demo- 
cratic principles. 

If we could put into practice what is 
inow known about safeguarding the 
jhealth of children, preventing depend- 
jency and delinquency, providing oppor- 
tunities for wholesome group activities, 


attempting to perform. 

I believe in removing the handicaps 
of children and I also believe with Solo- 
| mon that the child should not be divided 

and I would put these principles into 
practice in our Federal organization. 

I want to make it c¢ ear that in my 
}opinion this is a national as well as a| 
| State and local problem that we are at- 
jtacking. If there is any subject en- 
|dowed with national interest it i¢ the 
‘welfare of the Nation’s children. The 
| Nation’s future existence, the intelligent 
j use of its resources, the role it will play 
| in world affairs depend on its children— 
| whether or not they are physically fit 


Praises Policy of 
‘Labor Department 


The Labor Department and labor gen- 
erally believe in specialisis for jobs that | 
require specialists. It does not engage 
a plumber to assist in lowering our ma-! 
ternal mortality rate nor an electrician 
to study delinquency. It recognizes and | 
respects the special contribution of these | 
experts to our national life, but it also | 
utilizes the medical and social sciences, 
the law and the science of public welfare 
administration in the fields where their 
expert assistance is of value. | 


Farm Board in return for a guaran- 
teed price of farm commodities. 

11:15 a. m.—Theodore M. Richle, of 
New York, called to pay his respects. 

11:30 a. m.—Frank C. Armstrong, 
copper producer of Arizona and New 
York, called to discuss the copper sit- 
uation. 

11:45 a. m.—James R. Angell, presi- 
dent of Yale University, called to dis- 
cuss educational questions, 

12 m.—Lawrence M. Judd, Governor 
of Hawaii, called to say good-bye to 
the President before leaving for Ha- 
waii. 

12:15 p. m.—A committee of the 


P 


LAN your company’s gifts to employees, 
customers and prospects now. The Gillette 


we are now in the midst of confusion.|We could in a single generation pro- 
We must resort to temporary expedients |foundly improve the whole character of 
and the children of the unemployed will|our national life. The long, unhappy 
pay for it. They will be undersized be-| Procession of children who enter adult | 
cause they have been undernourished. | life physically, socially, and mentally | 


State Universities Association, headed 
by W. B. Bezzell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, called to discuss 
educational matters. 


New De Luxe Razor will be deeply appreci- 
ated. See the handsomely cased new models ‘at 
the better shops. $5.00 to $75.00. 


The Children’s Bureau has on its staff 
specialists in all these fields and we 
have been especially grateful for the 
great service which has been rendered 


and whether or not they are trained in 
self-control, in respect for the rights of 
others and in an understanding of their 
own rights and obligations. 


Large numbers will fall the victims of | handicapped could be made a much 
tuberculosis when, as young wage earn-|Shorter one and the efficiency of our 
ers, they are subjected to the test of reg-| citizens be correspondingly increased. 
ular employment; and the year of bleak; We have seen tremendous changes in 
uncertainty will leave its mark on their|the physical aspects of life in the past 
personality, None of us can be happy|°0 years. New methods of transporta- 
about what is now being done. We de-| tion, of communication, new devices 
serve to be unhappy about what we have| Which increase our comfort and _ pro- 
not done. mote health have revolutionized our 


“Now, as in previous periods of indus- 


mode of life and resulted in the confu- 


ederal Government to 
Lead, Not Control 

That the first responsibility must rest 
with the nearest government—the State, 
the county and the municipality—is the 
reason why the role that the Federal 
Government must play in the promotion 
of the welfare of children is that of an 
intelligent and interested cooperator, 


by the distinguished pediatricians, ob-\ 
stetricians, lawyers, and social scientists 
who have served on its advisory com- | 
mittees, 

This conference has been possible be- 
cause of the collaboration of specialists 
in all these fields. That specialists dis- 
agree is axiomatic, but, I am sure, we 
shall have at this conference sufficient 


12:30 p. m.—The retiring Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General Charles P. 
Summerall, called. 

12:35 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Standard 
Oil employes. 

12:45 p. m.—John Philip Sousa, the 
bandmaster, presented to the Presi- 
dent a march which he composed ded- 
icated to the George Washington Bi- 


Or, you may prefer to give the famous “Fifty-Box,” con- 
taining 50 New Gillette Blades—an ideal, practical gift 
for men, in an attractive, durable, velvet-lined case. $5.00 
at all dealers’. If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
direct to Gillette Safety Razor Co., Bosion, U. S. A. 


agreement to advance the cause of chil-| Centennial Celebration to be held in 


sion which sudden change usually 
fallen upon the backs of little children.| brings. As a result, the home has be- 
The losses are permanent because the|come not less important in the life of 
gains that they should make this year | the child, but more important. 
cannot be postponed.” | We now have statistical evidence to 
Miss Abbott suggested building on the| support the conclusion that any close 
basis of our experience with mothers’| observer must have reached long ago 
pensions by making unemployment a le-|that an unuderstanding and affectionate 
gal reason for a pension or aid to the| parent, and particularly an understand 
amilies of the unemployed, ing and affectionate mother, is the 


trial depression, a permanent burden has 


ready to assist but not to control or | dren as did the conference of 1909 : 
hamper. that of 1919. 

In this connection I ought perhaps to| At any rate I can pledge you on behalf 
say something about the function and of the Department of Labor and the Chil- | 
position of the Department of Labor.|dren’s Bureau that we shall leave noth- | 
The Children’s Bureau was created be-| ing undone that will promote or make} 


‘ore there was a Labor Department. 
When the Department of Labor was cre- 
ated it was given supervision over the 
Children’s Bureau. This was done be- 


more effective our future cooperation 
with all the agencies assembled in this 
conference on the health and protection 
of American children. 


1932 and afterwards the Marine Band, 
directed by Sousa, played the march 
for the President. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 

4:30 p. m.—The President received 
at the White House the members of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


Gillette 
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Coarse Grains Committee 
Endorses Action of Grain 
Stabilization Group in Re- 
entering Market 


Action of the Grain Stabilization Cor- 

ration in reentering the wheat mar- 

et to prevent further declines in wheat 

‘ices was endorsed Nov. 19 by the 
iaeve Grains Advisory Committee. (A 
review of the Committee’s report was 

blished in the issue of Nov. 20.) The 

ull text of the report follows: 

To the chairman and members of the 
Federal Farm Board: Pursuant to the 
call of the Federal Farm Board, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act, your coarse 
grains advisory committee met at the 
offices of the Federal Farm Board in 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 17 and 18, 
1930. 

Appointees to Committee 


S. R. McKelvie, grain member of the 
Federal Farm Board, called the meet- 
ing to order for the purpose of organ- 
ization. There were present the fol- 
lowing, who signified their willingness 
to serve in accordance with their ap- 
pointment: 

S. J. Cottington, 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa, Stanhope, Iowa. 

Wayland Magee, president of the Ne- 
braska Crop Growers’ Association, Ben- 
nington, Nebr. : 

George S. Milnor, vice president and 
genera! manager of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, Chicago, III. 


James Murray, vice president of the) 


Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Il. 


Sam H. Thompson, president of the} 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Quincy, Ill. ‘ 
Two appointees to the committee were 


absent: C. E. Huff, president of the Na- 


tional Farmers’ Educational and Coop-} 


erative Union, Chicago, Ill.; L. J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. j 
The committee organized by electing 
Mr. Thompson chairman and Mr. Milnor 


secretary. At this first meeting of the| 


committee the time was too short for 
adequate consideration of the many im- 
portant subjects within its field; but the 
committee feels justified in making this 
provisional report. 


Shortage of Feed Grains 

The outstanding facts in the feed- 
grain situation are: First, the great 
shortage of corn and of feed grains as 
a group; and, second, the low prices pre- 
vailing in the face of this shortage. 

The corn crop is the smallest since 
1901; it is 520,000,000 bushels smaller} 
than last year and only 88 per cent of | 
the 1924-1928 average. | 
of oats and barley are somewhat larger | 
than last year, the supply of the three 
principal coarse grains is only about 
$9,000,000 tons, as compared with the 
moderate supply of 100,000,000 tons 
last year. The less important crop of 
grain sorghums is only 84 per cent of 
last year’s small crop and 66 per cent 
of the 1924-1928 average. 
tion is further accentuated by short 
crops of hay. 


A partial offset to this reduction in| ™ore than one-third of total outlays for 


feed grains and hay is the existence of 
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By Leo Wolman 
of the 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 
the report was based). 


ARTICLE XIil 
Future Projects 


LONG-RANGE planning of public permanent improvements is not yet in 
an advanced state in this country. While methods of financing, the 
making of budgets, and city and regional planning have received increas- 
ing attention from public authorities, many public works projects are still 
undertaken on short notice and in response to pressing needs. The legis- 
|lative and administrative steps required before contracts are let, or the 
details of financing are arranged, are usually so many that it is difficult 
to estimate the probable volume of work to be undertaken until the year 
is well under way. For these reasons estimates of the total future projects 
of the various governments in the United States must contain a substantial 
element of uncertainty and error. : 

Exhaustive series of probable future undertakings, such as the one of 
“proposed work,” published weekly by the Engineering News-Record, and 
that of “contemplated projects,” published monthly by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, run in the past so far in excess of contracts actually let or 


X 


amount of construction under consideration. 
ing into these totals will no doubt be undertaken at some time in the future, 
and many will, with equal certainty, be either wholly abandoned or replaced 


| by others. 
Over short periods of time, likewise,; |. ; ; 
it is not feasible to use the current fig-| ™Issions occupy only an advisory posi- 
lures of the volume of public bond issues|tion, but their incorporation into the 
in forecasting the probable amount of | administrative branches of Government 
public construction. There are, first, a would appear to be only a matter of 
variety of uncertain factors to be|time. While the centralized planning 
| weighed in predicting the course of the| and execution of programs of public con- 
bond market itself. Some of these, as|Struction should lead to great economies 
is well known, are of a temporary andj 10 administration all along the line, the 
leven accidental nature, and may easily, | total effect of planned and far-reaching 
\for the time being, act to interrupt the Programs of public works should be an 
|long-time trend, and thus confuse the| "crease in their gross volume, — 
processes of forecast. The existence, A fundamental factor limiting the 
further, of easy money rates and favor- @mount of expenditures on future proj- 
able bond prices are not the sole|ects is, of course, the capacity of the 
determinants of increases in public bor-|Government to pay. In many small 
rowings. American cities, towns, and even States, 


Mounting tax rates and debt service whose expenditures for capital improve- 


charges, or the failure of administrative | Ments have since the war been large, 


i cceisseenieinineineelt 


expenditures incurred, that they can hardly be accepted as a reliable meas- | 
ure of the volume of future work. They are at the best an indication of the | 
Many of the projects enter- | 


While crops}, 


The posi-| 


agencies to plan their programs of per- 
manent improvements sufficiently in ad- 
|vance has often kept down the volume 
|of bond issues in the face of satisfac- 
tory conditions in the money market. In 
| May, 1930, it is only possible to say that 
public agencies which are prepared to! 
borrow for the financing of permanent) 
improvements, will not, during 1930, be} 
restricted by the fear of high money) 
rates which were a potent and restrain- 
ing influence in the 18 months before. | 





| Although precise forecast of the course 


of events in the near future is sur- 
rounded by these obstacles, it is reason- 
ably clear from the available data that 


future outlays on the same or higher 
levels depend on a growing population, 
expanding industry and trade, and a 
steady increase in the assessed valuation 


{of property. This condition is, however, 
|not universal, and where such growth 


is not found, the program of public 
works is more likely to be curtailed than 
expanded. 

The City of Schenectady, N. Y., for 
instance, considers that the rate of 
growth of its population is decréasing. 
It does not, at the moment, look for- 
ward to any material industrial expan- 
sion within its limits. During the 10 
years ended in 1928, the average annual 
increase in city expenses has been at 


_ the rate of $377,000. By elaborate esti- 


and appreciably upward. 
The expected continuing increase of ex- 
penditures on public works in this coun-| 
try may be attributed to well-known 
causes. In the past decade the traffic 
congestion arising out of the wide use 
of the automobile has imposed upon all 
American governments an expanding 
budget of expenditures for road and 
street improvement. At the present 
|time the cost of road and street build- 
| ing, and their maintenance, amounts to 


public construction in the United States. 


mates of the probable future popula- 
tion of the city, and of the trend in the 
assessed valuation of property, the 
Budget Commission has concluded that 
“* * * the city’s expense is increasing at 
a faster rate than its income based upon 
the yearly increase in assessable valua- 
tions.” In order, therefore, to prevent 
a rise in the tax rate prevailing in 
Schenectady in 1928, the Commission 
proposes a capital budget for essential 
improvements. in which expenditures 
would drop from $1,546,000 in 1929 to 
$100,000 in 1938, and would amount in 


From present indications | see Whole period to $5,171,000, as con- 


unusually liberal wheat supplies, includ- 7 c a consider- | 
ing carry over and new crop. Rye sup-|able time will elapse before theré can| 
plies also are larger than usual, though| be expected any slackening in the rate 


trasted with an earlier proposed budget 
of capital expenditures of over $9,- 
000,000. 


| tis seems absent. 


very small as compared with other,of increase of expenditures for ‘these | 


grains. Even if supplies of wheat and | 
rye are added to the coarse grain sup-| 
plies, the total is appreciably below what | 
the country has been using up in each 
of several recent years. 
Low Price Of Grain 

Coarse grain prices in the United 
States are very low in view of the feed 
shortage. Even corn, despite the great 
reduction in crop, is cheaper than in 
corresponding periods last year. This} 
is due in part to unusually low prices 
of wheat, for which a number of con- 
ditions are presumably responsible—in- 
cluding liberal carry overs, import re-| 
strictions in European countries, Russian 
shipments, the world business depression 
and a severe decline in world price levels. 
The extreme depression in prices of corn 
and barley in other exporting countries 
is due in part to the same factors, in 


the face of the fact that world «crops | 
Bnited | 


of barley and corn outside the 
States are smaller than the large pro- 
duction in 1929. 


Prices of coarse grains, low as they | 


are, are considerably higher here than 
in most foreign countries. The spread 
between Chicago and Buenos Aires 
prices of corn is around 35 cents. The 
spread between Minneapolis and Winpi- 


peg prices of barley is around 20@25| 


cents. The tariff on corn, recently 


raised to 25 cents a bushel, is effective | classifications are reliable, but it i clear | 1922.. 
in restricting imports to small propor-|from the data that are at hand that the|1923....... 108,247 
| problem of financing the future mainte-| 1 


tions and to an unusual degree in keep- 
ing domestic prices above world levels. 
Duties on Grains 


_ The tariff on barley, 20 cents a bushel, 
is not preventing larger imports than 
usual from large stocks in Canada, but 
helps to prevent domestic prices from 
sinking to the extremely low levels pre- 
vailing in Canada. Duty-paid imported 
corn is cheaper than domestic corn at 
points on the poapaare. Even small im- 
ports of corn, barley, oats, and mill feeds 
exert a depressing influence on prices 
in certain areas, probably to a degree 
greater than actual importations would 
justify. 

Attention is directed particularly to 
certain inequalities in our present tariff 


laws. For instance whereas wheat car-| for the major part of the rise in total | w 


ries a duty of 42 cents per bushel or 
$14 per ton of 2.000 pounds, mill feed 
carries a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, 
which at present prices amounts to 
about $2 per ton. 
The Committee is 
haustive studies must be made by the 
Tariff Commission before it can take 
action looking toward readjustments of 


aware that ex-| 


purposes. Projects of road building; of 


the widening and extension of streets; | 


of bridge and tunnel construction; of the 


| The limitations placed on increasing 
|expenditures by bond limits and by too 
slow a rate of increase in the assessed | 





building of boulevards and new arteries 


tor traffic are now far behind essential | 


and recognized requirements. Mean- 
while, the cost of maintenance and re- 
pairs of existing highways, bridges, sub- 
ways and tunnels has been steadily ris- 
ing, and has come to represent a large 


|item in the public budget of capital ex- 


penditures. Among the capital projects 
of the next decade, also, it would ap- 
pear necessary to allow for the rising 
costs of facilities auxiliary to the avia- 
tion industry, which, with its develop- 
ment, may well impose new and un- 
predictable burdens of expenditure on 
local, State and Federal governments. | 


The rising cost of maintenance and! 


repairs is not a feature of road, street) margins during the years 1927 to 1936. | 


and bridge building alone. With the! 
increase in the size and complexity of | 
the modern public plant and equipment, | 
there have come vast increases in the| 
expenditures on maintenance’ which will, | 
of course, in the future constitute a sub- | 
| stantial and growing portion of the total | 
| public budget. Separation of the costs! 
of maintenance and repairs from those 
of new construction is for most public 
agencies not possible, and where they | 
|are separated it is not certain that the| 


|nance of an expanding public plant is| 
coming to be recognized as a difficult | 
one. In the figures of expenditures on| 
construction by the Federal Government, 
for instance, the cost of maintenance| 
and repairs represented in 1929 nearly 
| one-iourth of the total outlays on public 
| works, and it is probably no exaggera- 
j| tion to estimate the total expenditures 
|on maintenance and repairs as no less| 
| than 15 per cent of the total cost of 
| public construction in the country. 

| Much of the increase in public works 
| is to be associated in the United States 
| with the growth of large cities, where 
j the items of transportation, water sup-| 
|ply and sewage facilities alone account|! 





|expenditure. In nearly every instance | 
in this country, the rise of the large city | 
has been followed by the growth of pop-! 
ulation in surrounding areas, with the re- 
sult that these areas have undergone 
legal or de facto atsorption. As a con- 
| Sequence of this movement, the standards 
of the public plant and equipment tend 
| to rise over a widening territory, and 


rates. In the Committee’s opinion, such|to penetrate constantly because of the 
studies should be started without delay | habits and standards of an urban popv-| 


valuation of property is again shown in| 
the experience of San Diego City, Calif. | 
Here it has been found that “the costs | 
|of government have increased much| 
jfaster than assessed values” and that| 
“bonded indebtedness has been increased | 
| faster than the growth of bonding ca-| 
| pacity. * * *” The facts are shown in 
| the table below. In this case, as in many ; 
| others like it in this country, the con-| 
| solidation of city and county assessing 
has resulted in reducing the assessed 
value of San Diego City. It is, in this| 
connection, estimated that if the city | 
| property were on a higher assessment 
basis than county property, it would be| 
possible to continue to increase bond ‘is- 
sues and \to retain satisfactory bond 


. Sonoened Setsetions, bonding capacity and 

onding margins, San Die y 

ee | go City, Calif., 
(In thousands) 

Net assessed valuation, A; bonding ca- 
pacity, 15 per cent of valuation, B; bonds 
outstanding and authorized, C; bonding 
margin, D: 

A Cc 


reese» $84,660 $10,614 

++ 86,342 10,299 
86,616 11,518 
88,068 11,207 
93,365 11,356 
93,454 10,990 
11,946 
16,629 
16,710 
18,148 


B 
$12,699 
12,951 
12,992 
15,210 
14,005 
14,018 
16,237 
17,213 
18,231 
18,939 


1917. 
1918... 
1919 
1920. 
1982.....0 


924....... 114,752 
- 121,537 
126,259 


Source California Taxpayers’ Association, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., Report of San 
Diego City, Calif., Association Report No. 6, 
May, 1928, p. 21. 


Tariff on Foreign 


Edible Oils Favored 


Mill Operator Testifies Act 
Would Aid Cotton Prices 


Columbia, S. C., Nov. 20.—J. B. Cald- 
ell, oil mill operator of Spartanburg, 


S. C., testifying in the Federal Trade | 


Commission inquiry into the cottonseed 


industry, said here yesterday that he | 


was heartily in favor of a tariff on for- 
eign edible oils. He testified that in his 
belief, this would result in increasing the 
price of cottonseed oil and that the 
farmer in turn would benefit through an 
increased price for his cottonseed. 

Mr. Caldwell testified that he believed 


=|parts were never under recent geolog- 


3 | 


with a view to determining what adjust- 
ments and improvements may be made 
in schedules relating to coarse grains, 
mill feeds, mixed feeds, and their sub- 
stitutes. 
Evasions of Tariff 

The Committee recommends that he 
Treasury Department of the United 
States should safeguard the interests of 
domestic producers of coarse grains by 
levying the maximum duty on all mix- 
tures of feedstuffs. In this connection 
attention is called to the possibility of 
imports of partly damaged wheat, en- 
tered as unfit for human consumption, 
which might be dried or otherwise proc- 
essed so as’ to be made fit for human 
consumption after it has been imported. 
In certain instances oats have been de- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


| lation, into the rural areas. It was 
| pointed out earlier that the public works 
program of a community reflects the pre- 
| vailing standard of living of its mem- 
|bers. The factor of increasing school 
|attendance, the demand for improved 
| water supplies and sewage facilities, in 
short, for advance in the material bene- 
fits of civilization, would appear to be a 
permanent feature of the American 
|scene, The pressure for permanent im- 
| provements is bound to continue, and 
|their adoption to be limited by the ca- 
| pacity of governments to pay for them. 
| Working in the same direction is the 
tendency, throughout American local 
| governments, to create city and regional 
| planning commisisons whose function it 
|is, among other things, to plan the fu- 
ture construction programs of public 
agencies. For the most part, these com- 


| faction on the part of seed speculators 
jin Alabama. He said that speculators 
j had been hurt by the new code of trade 


thought they had been doing most of the 
kicking against the industry. 

R. A. Maguire, of Augusta, Ga., of the 
| Planters Oil Company, on the stand to- 
fey testified that he thought that the 
haulage allowance custom practiced in 
North Carolina was not a good practice. 





Exports of Wood Products 

Wood products exported from 
United States in 1929 were valued at 
$40,938,366, as compared with $37,5265,- 
490 in 1928, representing an increase of 
more than $3,000,000 over the latter 
year. (Department of Commerce.) 


|that the present investigation of the) 
| cottonseed industry resulted in dissatis- | 


practices in the industry and that he| 


JTigm 
Eskimo Traced 


To Asiatie Races 


Survey of National Museum 
Curator Points Out Re- 


mains of Older Habita- 
tion as Possible Proof 


Alaska and the opposite parts of Asia 
hold, in all probability, the key to the 
problem of peopling Alaska, according to 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator in the Na- 
tional Museum, in a_ report entitled 
| “Anthropological Survey in Alaska,” re- 
cently published. 

The report is the result of a survey 
conducted by Dr. Hrdlicka in 1926 in 
Alaska and‘is limited in the main to 
anthropological and archeological ob- 
| servations. 

Dr. Hrdlicka’s own summary of the 
| report follows in*full text: 
The substance of the results of all 
| these new observations and studies on 
| the western Eskimo, who is the main 
subject of this report, are: 


Territories Occupied 

1. The western Eskimo occupied, un- 
interrupted by other people (save in a 
|few spots by the Aleuts), the great 
stretch of the Alaskan coast from Prince 
William Sound and parts of the Unalaska 
Peninsula to Point Barrow, all the is- 
lands in the Bering Sea except the 
Aleutians and Pribilovs, and the north- 
}érn and western coasts of the Chukchi 
Peninsula in Asia. : 

They extended some distance inland 
along the Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers; 
along the interior lakes and rivers of 
the Seward Peninsula; along a part of 
the. Selawik River, most (perhaps) of 
the Kobuk River, and apparently along 
the whole Noatak River, communicating 
over the land with the lower Colville 
Basin. But no traces of original Eskimo 
settlements have ever been found in the 
true Alaska inland or along those parts 
of the Alaska rivers that constitute the 
Indian territory. 

2. The present population is sparse, 
with many unpeopled intervals, and not 
j highly fecund, but, except when epi- 
|demics strike, it no more diminishes; 
|children and young people are now much 
in evidence, hygienic and economic con- 
ditions have improved, and the people 
in general are well advanced in civiliza- 
tion. Their condition and morale are 
|rather superior, in places very percep- 
tibly so, to those of the majority of the 
Alaska Indians. 


Varied Abilities 


| 3. Exeept where there has been more 
contact with whites; a large percentage 
|of these Eskimo are still full-bloods. 
They are a sturdy, cheerful, and liberal 
yet shrewd lot. -They intermarry and| 
| mix not inconsiderably among them- 
|selves (between villages). Some of the 
|}white traders have married Eskimo 
women and raised promising families. 
Where larger numbers of whites were 
or are in proximity clandestine mixture 
is apparent. The better educated show 
often decidedly good mental, mechan- 
ical, business, and artistic abilities. In 
the isolated localities, such as St. Law- 
rence Island, the people have apparently 
escaped the period of demoralization 
that so often attends the passing from 
the old to the new conditions. 

Tuberculosis and venereal diseases 
are present, but not prevalent; rachi- 
The people show much 
endurance, but longevity as yet is not 
much in evidenee. Alcoholism is almost 
nonexistent except on occasions when 
drink is provided by whites: 

The region of the western Eskimo 
shows a former larger population of 
the same people. This is attested by 
many “dead” villages and old sites. And 
this population evidently goes back some 
centuries at least, for some of the re- 
mains are extensive and both their 
depth and their contents give the im- 
pression of prolonged duration; though 
seemingly all thus far seen could be 
comprised within the Christian era. 


No Indian Remains Found 


5. No habitations or remains belong- 
ing to a distinct people (Indians) have 
thus far come to light anywhere within 
the territory of the western Eskimo; 
|and no trace has as yet been found of 
'anything human that could be attrib- 
uted to greater antiquity than that of 
|the Eskimo. But the older beaches and} 
banks where such remains might have 
existed have either been covered with 
storm-driven sands and are now per- 
petually frozen, or they have been “cut” 
| away and lost; and there seems no hope 
for finding such remains in the interior 
|away from the sea or streams, for such 


| 


' 








ical conditions favorable for human hab- 
itation. : 

6. The now known remains consist of 
the ruins of dwellings, and of accumu- 
lated refuse, the two together forming 
occasionally marked elevated heaps or 
ridges. Some of these ridges are over 
|18 feet deep. They contain many arche- 
| ological specimens of stone, ivory, wood, 
jand bone. The ivory in the older layers 
|is more or less “fossilized.” The upper 
|layers of such remains usually contain 
some articles of white man’s manufac- 
ture (copper, iron, beads); lower layers 
are wholly aboriginal. Indian artifacts 
occur in Eskimo sites only in ‘the prox- 
imity of the Indian on the rivers. 

7. The prevalent or later culture shown 
by the remains is fairly rich, of good to 
relatively high grade, and of consider- 
able uniformity. There are numerous 
indications of extensive trade in various 
| articles, particularly those of the, Kobuk 
| “jade.” 








Fossil Ivory Art 


8. On the Asiatic coast, in the north-| 
lern parts of the Bering Sea, on the| 
Seward Peninsula, in the Kotzebue re- 
gion and at Point Hope, the deeper por- 
tions of the remains give examples of 
the higher and richer “fossil ivory cul- 
ture.” This is distinguished by many 
objects of high-class workmanship, and 
by curvilinear to scroll designs. The art 
appears to have distinct affinities with, 
on one hand, deeper Asia, and on the 
other with northwest coast of America | 
and even farther south. It is not clearly 
separated from either the contemporane- 
ous or the later Eskimo art, yet it is 
of a higher grade and delicacy and much 
distinctiveness. 





It is not yet known where this art 
begins geographically, what preceded it, 
whence it was derived, just how far it 
reached along the coasts, or even what 
was its main center. It seems best for 
the present to reserve to it the name 
of the “fossil ivory art” (rather than 
| Jenness’s too limiting “Bering Sea cul- 


verning it to the future. 

9, It seems justifiable, however, to 
point to the significance of what is al- 
ready known. This “fossil ivory art” 
especially, but also the general culture 
of the western Eskimo, are highly de- 





A | ture’), and to defer all conclusions con- | 
the 
| 
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Smithsonian Institution. 


Results of a study of the probability that Alaska’s earliest popula-. 


tion migrated from northeastern 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 


Asia have just been made public 
The above map shows probable 


course of the migrations as indicated by the anthropological 
research work conducted by the Institution. 


veloped and differentiated cultures, de- 
noting considerable cultural backgrovnd, 
extended duration, and conditions gen- 
erally favorable to industrial and artistic 
developments. It has, it is already as- 
certained, certain affinities in Asia. If 
this art and the attending culture were 
advancing toward America, as seems 
most probable, then the question of cul- 
tural influences and introductions from 
Asia to America will have to be re- 
opened. 
Physical Development Of Race 

10. Due to the perpetually frozen 
ground and the consequent necessity of 
surface burials, the area of the western 
was, until recently, relatively 
skeletal remains lying on the 


Eskimo 
rich in 
surface. 
storms, beasts, missionaries, teachers, 


It is no more so now, due to| 


and scientific collectors. But while only 
a scattering remains of the surface ma- 
terial, there is much and that of special 


importance lying in the ground, mostly 
ava a ateimilated by the tundr@. 
This material, which now and then S| 
accompanied by interesting archeologi- | 
cal specimens, calls for prompt atten- 
tion; it will help greatly in clearing 
‘local and other problems. 

Occasionally burials were made or 
These remains, too, may prove of special 
vafue. fh 

11. Observations on both the living 
and the skeletal remains in the western 
Eskimo area, supplemented by those on 


the northern and northeastern Eskimo, | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] | 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Census Bureau Compiling Data 
On Market Demands of Nation 


Information Is Being Tabul 


| 
ated With Business Needs in 


The Forefront, Director of Bureau Says 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By W. M. Steuart 


Director of the Census 


AVING virtually completed its task 
of gathering the monumental mass 
of information included in the 


| current decennial census, the Census 


Bureau is now busily engaged in com- 
piling this information in a manner 
that will bring out its inherent utility 
values. Next to the fundamental im- 
portance of securing accurate basic 
data, the tabulation and publication of 
the census in such a way and in such 
completeness as to bring out its full 
significance is the greatest and most 
important task the Bureau has to 
undertake. If the information is not 
made available in the best usable form, 
the whole endeavor will have failed of 
its possibilities. 

As a result of the persistent de- 
mands of the business world, all the 
census information is being tabulated 
with business needs held in the fore- 
front. Marketing information is the 
crying need today of business and in- 
dustry, and the Census Bureau is try- 
ing to meet that need in its tabulations. 

Several different types of censuses 
are included in the current decennial 
enumeration and all of them will throw 
light on marketing fields. The census 
of population has been taken every 10 
years since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. This was 
followed by the Census of Agriculture 
which started as a decennial census, 
but the information gathered through 
it has been found so valuable that now 
it is taken every five years. The Cen- 
sus of Manufactures which was started 
on a decennial basis is now taken bi- 
ennially, while the Census of Mines and 
Quarries remains on the decennial 
basis. To these have been added this 
year, for the first time, a Census of 
Distribution. 

* ca * 
(CONSEQUENTLY in this census we 

4 are taking stock of our population, 
of the manufacturing industries, of 
mines and quarries, and of all kinds of 
establishments engaged in trade, retail 
and wholesale. The Census of Distribu- 
tion also includes censuses of the con- 
struction industry and of hotels. 

In connection with the Census of Dis- 
tribution, manufacturers are also 
asked concerning the distribution of 
their sales, while purchases of specific 
materials by manufacturers are in- 
cluded in the Census of Manufactures. 
When finally compiled, all this infor- 
mation will give a statistical picture of 
both the marketing fields and market- 
ing avenues. 

Under the present administration of 
the Bureau of the Census, every effort 
has been made to ascertain from busi- 
ness men just what kind of information 
is desired, and how it should be pre- 
sented, Many experts from various 
universities and business fields are now 
employed in the Bureau, some of them 
on a full time basis, others giving as 
much of their time as other affiliations 
will permit. In addition, committees 
have been appointed consisting of some 
of the best minds in trade and industry 
to act in an advisory capacity; and men 
from our Bureau have constantly kept 
in close touch with leaders of industry 
and commerce, as well as various trade 
organizations. 

All of this has been done for the pur- 
pose of making our statistics valuable, 
practical, and useful. It is our earnest 
desire to make our information a vital 
part of our business and industrial 


mechanism, with a view to eliminating 
as much waste as possible and paving 
the way towards greater progress. 

~ 


AS A result of this policy we have 
found, for example, that industries 
using the products of mines and 
quarries are no longer satisfied with 
statistics that are limited to such 
items as the number of employes, sal- 
aries and wages, and value of products. 
While they all agree that such infor- 
mation is extremely useful, they feel 
that it is more significant to know the 
number of tons or other units of meas- 
urement of the various mineral prod- | 
ucts of mines and quarries, where these 
are produced and where consumed. 
Such information will now be made 
available to these industries. 

Furthermore, the method of present- 
ing the statistics will be changed so as 
to show all the essential facts for coun- 
ties in order that industry may deter- 
mine with accuracy the availability of 
raw materials coming from mines and 
quarries. In the case of fuels (coal, 
fuel oil, gas, etc.), it is planned to 
tabulate the data to show consumption 
by manufacturers, public utilities and 
such other consumption as is possible, 
by counties. These statistics will fur- 
nish all the facts needed for a proper 
study or analysis both of the raw ma- 
terials produced from mines and quar- 
ries and of marketing fields. | 

Some of. our largest industries, such 
as packing houses, and canning and 
preserving plants, use as their raw 
materials the products of agriculture, 
while other industries sell to agricul- 
ture. It is now possible through the 
information gathered by the Census of 
Agriculture to obtain valuable infor- 
mation with regard both to the availa- 
bility of raw materials coming from the 
farm and the commodity needs of the 


farm. 


* * * 


(THESE figures also reveal the rapidly 
changing conditions in agriculture. 
Even a superficial examination of the 
figures show, for example, that the 
raising of animals for food has shifted 
greatly in the last 20 years, and that 
the coastal sections of the South At- 
lantic and South Central States are 
rapidly increasing their production of 
fruits and vegetables. While it is true 
that these latter products are grown 
primarily to be sold as fresh products, 
there is usually a surplus that is being 
canned which furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for encouraging the devel- 
opment, at least on a small scale, of 
the canning industry in the coastal 
region of the States mentioned. 

These are but two of the numerous 
examples of how the information cov- 
ering our agricultural industry can be 
used to advantage in determining just 
where a given industry that depends on 
a certain type of agricultural product 
for raw materials and those depending 
on a certain type of agriculture for 
marketing its commodities can use the 
census information. ¢ 

Conditions have changed and indus- 
tries are no longer satisfied with gen- 
eral answers. What is demanded to- 
day are clear and specific replies to 
specific questions, backed with care- 
fully compiled data so that every fac- 
tor can be quantitatively. Officials of 
the Census Bureau are cognizant of 
these demands and are trying earnestly 
to meet them in their statistical work. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov, 22, LeVerne Beales, Chief Statistician for Manufactures, Bureau 
of the Census, details facts concerning Biennial Census of Manufactures, from 
which source is obtained informution on industrial markets. 
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dead bodies were left in old houses. |}, 


Resumption of Culture of 
Domestic Nuts for Mar- 
ket Foreseen as Oriental 
Species Are Introduced 


Chestnuts, which are a staple article of 
food in many countries, have had a very 
unfortunate history in this country, C. A. 
Read, the Associate Pomologist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, stated orally 
on Nov. 19. Most of chestnut trees in 
this country have beer killed by the 
blight from the Orient, he poinved out, 
but it is hoped that our chestnut indus- 
try will come back into its own in the 
relatively near future when better va- 
rieties more resistant to disease are de- 
veloped. Mr. Read also furnished the 
following information: , 

There are four different species of 
chestnuts that appear on our markets, 
two American, one European, and one 
Asiatic variety. The sweetest and small- 
est is one of the American species and 
is commonly called the chinquapin. It 
is a shrubby plant and grows along the 
roadside and the edges of woods, in the 
Atlantic coast district. 

The other American variety is the 
American sweet chestnut. This grows 
on very large trees that were important 
as timber trees but were only moderate 
bearers. These nuts are larger than 
the chinquapin and grow to be about 
1% inches in width and.1% inch in thick- 
ness. They are easily distinguished 
from all other chestnuts by their thick 
coat and grayish down which —s 
most of the surface. Until about 10 or; 
12 years ago these were a very common 
commodity en our eastern markets. 

European Species 

The European species was introduced 
during the last century. This proved to 
a smaller tree than the American 


sweet chestnut, but a much more fruit- 


ful bearer. It did not have the out- 
standingly good flavor of the American, 
but was much larger and more attrac- 
tive looking. During the eighties and 
nineties the grafting of the European 
onto the American species was very com- 
mon, and in Pennsylvania several im- 
mense developments took place. Just 
as these were beginning to bear nicely 
an Asiatic disease now commonly called 
the chestnut blight came in from the 
Orient and practically wiped them out. 
There are still a good many thousand 
trees left in the East and scattered trees 
which have been planted on the Pacific 
coast. 

The fourth species is the Japanese 
which is a medium sized tree but enor- 
mously fruitful and bearing the larg- 
est nuts of any known chestnuts. It is 
usually of very low palatability in the 
raw state, but when cooked or roasted 
becomes very good eating. It forms the 
basis of the diet of many people in the 
Orient. 

In 1904 the disease referred to broke 
out on Long Island and destroyed prac- 
tically all of the native and European 
chestnut trees in its path. Investiga- 
tion showed that it was not attacking 
the Japanese kind seriously. It was 
found later that the disease was com- 
mon in the Orient where the tree came 
from. ; 

There is a fifth chestnut which, al- 
though practically unknown on_ the 
American markets, is of high quality. 
This is the Chinese chestnut or quite 
commonly called the Chinese hairy chest- 
nut because of the thick fine hair grow- 
ing over its young branches. It has 
been introduced by planters through the 
Department of Agriculture to a consid- 
erable extent during the last 15 or 20 
years, until now there are known to 
be many thousands distributed in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Many of the 
nuts are about the same size as the 
American, although some are much 
larger. 

Selections have been made from trees 
of this species and of the Japanese spe- 
cies which have produced nuts as sweet 
as the best of the American Sweets, 
and it is hoped by the Department that 
these -will serve as the basis for a new 
chestnut industry in the eastern States. 
These have not yet been grafted by 
nurserymen and cannot be available for 
lanting for several years. Apparently 
here is good reason to anticipate that 
there will be abundant trees for plant- 
ing in home grounds where once the na- 
tive chestnut was grown. 

Chestnuts dry out quickly and become 
hard and flintlike unless proper ‘precau- 
tions are taken. If they are to be kept 
long they should be immersed in scalding 
water and then taken out immediately, 
mixed with moist sand and kept in the 
cellar or still better in cold storage at 
a temperature little above freezing point. 
They may be kept successfully in this 
way from Fall to Spring or even Sum- 
mer. 

Although chestnuts are much used in 
other countries they have not been very 
popular here, except as an occasional ar- 
ticle of diet. This is not because the 
chestnuts here are in any way less pal- 
atable than those grown elsewhere, but 
is because there has not been a great 
deal of interest in the nut-growing in- 
dustry, and chestnuts have not been 
pushed on the American market. T 
are a starchy nut and in the diet corvfe- 
spond to potatoes or rice. In some coun- 
tries flour is made of them. 


Radio Merger Urged 
As Aid to Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tions, said that because of the limited 
power of the stations they are unable 
to serve the entire State. Besides edu- 
cational programs, he emphasized the 
need of good coverage of marketing in- 
formation for farmers and other rural 
listeners in the State. 

_Prof. C. M. Jansky Jr., consulting ra- 
dio engineer, appearing for the proposed 
consolidation, declared under examina- 
tion by Horace Lohnes, counsel for the 
stations, that the high-grade service of 
neither of the two opposing stations 
would be decreased. He produced tech- 
nical studies to the effect that the use 
of 5,000 watts power by the consoli- 
dated Madison station would not curb 
the daylight services of Station WBEN. 

William A. Leahy, counsel for WBEN, 
in cross-examining witnesses for the 
proposed Madison station, endeavored 
to bring out that the service of the Buf- 
falo station would be curtailed. A. F. 
Kirkhofer, managing editor of the Buf- 
falo ‘Evening News,” also appeared on 
behalf of this station. 

Charles Dolly, of counsel for WHAD, 
pursued a similar trend of questioning 
and brought out that the station he 
upprenented is an educational station 
also. 
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Nation’s First 
Thanksgiving 


Proclamation 


Document Proclaiming Ob- 
servance, Lost for Cen- 
tury, Now Reposes in 
Library of Congress 


‘THE first Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
signed by George Washington, was 
lost for more than 100 years, until it was 
discovered at an auction sale in 1921 and 
purchased for $300 by the Library of 
Congress where it now reposes as one 
of the most valuable documents in the 
world, according to a statement issued 
Nov. 18 by the Division of Information 
and Publication of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, 

In furnishing America’s first Thanks- | 
giving Proclamation for publication, the | 
Commission provides also the story of | 
what happened in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the time the resolution was 
drawn up to set aside a day of Thanks- | 
giving for the American people. . 

Some objections, the statement dis- | 
closes, were offered! against the resolu- | 
tion by the early statesmen. The state- 
ment follows in full text: A fs 

Few Americans know that the original 
presidential Thanksgiving Proclamation 
was lost for more than 100 years; that 
it was found at an auction sale in 1921; 


| spectively. 


|not specially 
same act is dutiable at 40 per cent ad) 
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Are Considered by Tariff Body 


Argu 


ments of Both Importers and Domestic Manufac- 


turers Received; Testimony Relates Also to 
Definition of Product 


Testimony relative to rates of duty 
on “bentwood furniture, wholly or partly 
finished, or parts thereof,” was heard 
Nov. 20 by the Tariff Commission, pur- 
suant to a request filed with the Commis- 
sion for such an investigation by Thonet 
Bros., Inc., importers, of New York, and 
other importers, with the aim of obtain- 
ing a reduction in the rate assessed by 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 


Under the Tariff Acts of 1913 and 
1922, this type of furniture was not spe- 
cifically provided for, being dutiable at 
the same rate as other wooden furniture, 
namely, 15 and 33 1/3 per cent, re- 
Under the Hawley-Smoot 


| Act of 1930; however, it was given a 


separate classification, dutiable at 47% 
per cent, while other wooden furniture, 
provided for, 


valorem, according to information ob- 
tained at the Commission. 


A large part of the testimony heard | 
by the Commission Nov. 20 consisted of j 


argument attempting to establish a defi- 
nition of the term “bentwood furniture,” 
and to show to what types of furniture 


this term applies. 


Argument was also offered by repre-| 





that it was bought by the Library of 
Congress for $300, and that it now re- 
poses in the archives of that institution— 
one of the most valuable documents in 
the world. The Division of Information 
and Publication of the George Washing- 
on Bicentennial Commission, in a state- 
ment relates the story as unfolded in the 
House of Representatives. It began with 
this resolution: ; 
“Resolved, that a joint committee of 
both Houses be directed to wait upon the 
President of the United States, to re- 
quest that he would recommend to the 
people of the United States a day of | 
public thanksgiving and prayer, to be | 
observed by acknoweldging, with grate-| 
ful hearts, the many signal favors of | 
Almighty God, especially by affording | 
them an opportunity to establish a Con- | 
stitution of government for their safety | 
and happiness.” 
Objections Made 
Harmless as this resolution seems, | 
there ‘were objections to it. In reading| 
the Annals of Congress of that period, | 
we find that Representative Aedanus | 
Butke of South Carolina, thought we; 
should not mimic Europe, where they | 
made a “mere mockery of thanksgiving.” 
Representative Thomas Tudor Tucker, 
also of South Carolina, argued that it| 
was not the business of Congress to ask | 
for a national day of thanksgiving. 
“They (the people) may not be in-}| 
clined to return thanks for a constitu-, 
tion until they have experienced that! 
it promotes their safety and happiness.” | 
These objections, however, were over-| 


| pieces,” 
| representatives of the Great Northern | 


| sentatives of importers to show that the | 
present rate is “unjustly high,” while | 
| representatives ' of the domestic manv- | 
| facturers declared that unless the rate} 
}is materially increased, many domestic | 
| manufacturers will be forced by foreign! 
| competition to discontinue the manufac- | 
| ture of this type of furniture. | 
| William J. Colligan, vice president of | 
| Thonet Bros., in discussing the question 
| of what constitutes bentwood chairs, told | 
the Commission that “there has never | 
jbeen any unanimity of opinion on the! 
| question.” 





ness of domestic manufacturers in this 
eign competition, but to growing com- 


ing ‘chairs, Windsor chairs, and other 
types more pleasing in appearance and 
cheaper in price. 

There has also been a postwar trend 
in certain markets for chairs of more 
expensive and fined make, he said. In 
‘this connection he cited one of the lead- 


‘ing chain restaurant corporations which, 


he said, has recently discontinued the 
use of cheap bentwood chairs for more 
|expensive types. This is true, he said, 
‘of many hotels, restaurants, clubs and 
| public auditoriums. Sales for the cheaper 
grade of bentwood chairs are decreasing, 





under the: 


ufacturers but for the importers as well. 


Discussing the central marketing 
points for furniture, Mr. Colligan said 
| that the importers enjoyed an advantage 
in transportation costs only on the east- 
/ern seaboard, comprising about 50,000,- 
000 population. 
000,000 population, he said, Chicago, the 
chief center of‘ the domestic industry, 
j has a distinct advantage as to freight 
rates. 


Discussing expenses which should be 


legitimately included in the “overhead” | 
of the furniture industry, Mr. Colligan | 


said that a nuraber of domestic manu- 
facturers maintain a number of ware- 
houses throughout the country, and he 
contended that “unreasonable  ware- 
house costs” 
legitimate overhead expenses. “Only one 
warehouse to each company should be 
considered,” he said. 


George L. Barnes, of Boston, Mass., 


attorney for the Heywood-Wakefield Co., | 


declared that his company has discon- 
tinued this practice, and that no ware- 


At a former hearing by the Commis-| house expense was considered in de- 


sion in 1923, he pointed out, representa- 
tives of the Heywood-Wakefield Co., 
domestic manufacturers, defined the 
term as chairs “each of the sections of 
which are bent to their ultimate form 
rather than fabricated from several 
At the same hearing, he said, 


Company, domestic manufacturers, de- 
fined the term as “wooden chairs the 
frame of which is chiefly of bentwood 
parts.” The Tariff Commission, he said, 
in its report to Congress of tariff in- 
formation, defined the term as “chairs 


made of wooden parts which have been 


bent to shape.” 

_ “The definition of the Tariff Commis- 
sion,” Mr. Colligan said, “can have no 
other meaning than that all parts of 
the chair are bent, and Congress ac- 
cepted the definition as such.” 


Competition From Chairs 


Of Other Types Cited 


ruled; the resolution was passed and | 


“Each chair should be analyzed,” Mr.|facture of higher class bentwood,” he 


termining their costs. 

| Mr. Barnes further declared that his 
company met with no substantial com- 
| petition from importers west of the Al- 


| leghenies, in the Chicago section, where | 
| one-fourth of the volume of their busi- | 
{ness is done. “Our main market is east | 


|of the Alleghenies,” he said, “where our 
| chief competition is from importers. In 


is domestic.” 


Sales by Importers 
At Low Prices Alleged 
A. J. Baum, representing the Sheboy- 


itold the Commission that his company 


has “had to discontinue the manufac- 
|ture of standard bentwood chairs, for 
|the reason that importers were selling 


| down, 
| “We have been confined to the manu- 


type of chair is not attributable to for- | 


petition of other types of chairs—fold- | 


he said, not only for the domestic man- | 


Over the remaining 72,- | 


should be excluded from | 


| the Chicago section our chief competition | 


gan Chair Company, of Sheboygan, Wis., 


this type of chair for $30 per dozen | 


! In Construction 


_ Of Houses Urged 


| 


Federal Specialist Points to 
Need of More General 
Knowledge by Public on 
Building Methods 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
houses now being’ built indicate some 
progress in the right direction. 
i890, and particularly during the post- 
war period when we had overcome the 
acute shortage resulting from the war, 


{notable advances have been made in do- 
mestic architecture. The minimum 
standards of new construction have been 
raised. A large proportion of old dwell- 
ings have been rehabilitated with mod- 





heating, and other improvements, and 


hoods of millions of families from un- 


{dustrial uses of land. 

In recent years, thousands of square 
miles of city and suburban land have 
been built up with houses that are more 
comfortable and attractive than the 
houses of the rich a generation or two 
ago. Nevertheless, the opportunities for 
improving the houses in which we live 
are greater in scope and variety and pos- 
| sibility of rapid advance than ever before. 
The products of modern invention and 
mass production are available in a thou- 


| houses. 


the greater amount of leisure which 
should enable the individual of today to 
devote greater resources of money and 
time to their homes, we are challenged 
by the houses the people are living in 
j;and by the new houses that are going 
|/up and being equipped and furnished. 


ing and living in much better houses 
than we now have. 


Oil From Whales Averages 


factories was 102.4 barrels of oil per 
blue whale, according to Trade Commis- 


to the Department of Commerce. 


the Antarctic was 122.9; 109.8, and 92.3. 
|The last figure is from a station which 


‘and so the whales are smaller 
younger. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Since | 


ern plumbing, electric lighting, central | 


economic intrusion of business and in- |< 


sand different forms for building, fur- |: 
nishing, decorating and equipping our'!: 


But despite the increased incomes and | 


With the advantages possessed by the! 
present generation, we ought to be build- | 


102 Barrels Per Carcass | 


The average for all Norwegian floating | 


sioner Gundrun Carlson, Oslo, reporting | 


The average for the land stations in| 


catches mostly in land protected bape t 
and | 





Per Capita Consumption 


By Industries 


Manufacturers in Territory 


Manufacturers in a territory about 60 
miles square consume practically one- 
third of all the raw material used by 
all the manufacturers in the United 
States, according to a statement by 
Edward R. Dewey, chief of the indus- 
trial section of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Nov. 19. The statement follows in 
|full text: 

The article published in The United 
States Daily entitled “Sixty Per Cent 
of All Raw Material, Fuel, and Supplies 
Used by United States Manufacturers 
|Is Consumed in 1 Per Cent of the Coun- 





I am venturing to give some further 
| statistics of the same sort. (This ar- 
‘ticle was published in “the issue of 
| Sept. 26.) 

The 19 counties listed last month 
|whose manufacturers use over $1,000,- 


| hundreds of zoning ordinances have been | 
enacted to protect the home neighbor-| 


). Richmond, N. Y. 
. Alleghany, Pa. 

. Lake, Ind. 

|23. Passaic, N. J. .... 
|24, Hamilton, Ohio 
|25. Summit, Ohio 

26. Douglas, Nebr. 
27. Delaware, Pa. 
|28. Lucas. Ohio .. 
|29. Providence, R. 


|30. District of Columbia ......,.......ceceeceeeee es 


31. 
32. 
|33. 


Bristol, R. I. 
Bergen, N. J. 
Marion, Ind. 
| 34. Ramsey, Minn. 

35. Genessee, Mich. 

. Orleans, La. : 

. Mahoning, Ohio .... 
. Camden, N. J 


seme remem ree re esarecssees 


Total 


Reversion to Plane 
Motors Cooled by 
Liquids Considered 


‘Need for Additional Power 
Responsible for Trend in 
Military Flying, Says War 
Department 


| 


Reaction toward the use of liquid- 
cooled engines for propelling airplanes 
|has resulted from the increasing need 
for additional horsepower, it was stated 
orally Nov. 20 at the Air Corps, De- 
partment of War, although the useful- 
ness of air-cooled motors has not been 
duced. 

Aeronautical progress, bringing with 
it the necessity for additional power! 
|to propel larger planes carrying heavier | 


jre 
| 


try” has excited so much comment that | 


sent to the Senate for concurrence. The) Colligan argued, “and if the value of|said, “selling from $14 each up, and we 


Senate approved and appointed its com-| 
mittee to wait on the President. The} 
Joint Committee was made up of Ralph | 
Izard, of South Carolina, and William} 
S. Johnson, of Connecticut, from the} 
Senate; Elias Boudinot, of New Jersey, | 
Roger Sherman, ‘of Connecticut, and 
Peter Sylvester, of New York, from the! 
House. ‘ | 
Washington complied with the request | 
and on Oct. 3, 1789, issued his proclama- | 
tion, calling for a national day of 
, thanksgiving on Thursday, Nov. 26. 
Document Disappeared 


And then the document dropped out of | Signated as “screenings” so as to evade | 


It apparently was misplaced or | 


sight. 
attached to some private papers in the 


the bentwood parts predominates, then 
the chair should be denominated as a 
bentwood chair. On the other hand, if 
bentwood does not predominate 
should not be so denominated.” 


it | 


cannot hope to continue in this unless 
the duty is increased considerably. It 
is here that we meet our severest com- 
petition.” 

Mr. Baum denied that foreign work- 





Mr. Colligan further declared that the! men could produce work that cannot be 


alleged decline in the volume of busi-| produced in this country. 


Wheat Purchases by Grain 


Corporation Are Approved * 


, 


[Continued from Page 4. 


] 


the payment of full duty. Similar eva- 
sions are possible with other feed grains 


“Our workers 
can make anything that can be made 
;anywhere else in the world,” he said. 
|“Ail we need is protection against the 
reign wage scale.” 


time is given to fill orders, importers can 
| send to foreign manufacturers, have the 
, order filled and delivered in this country 
| cheaper than it can be produced at home. 


,Only on rush orders do domestic pro- | 


He said that in cases where ample, 


loads, has brought to light some previ-| 
ously unsuspected disadvantages on the 
air-cooled radial engine, which two 
|years ago practically revolutionized the | 
motor field, it was said. 


Of Various Foods Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


}equals some 12 pounds. Unfortunately, 
| | 

foo on rolled oats are too incomplete “yt ici teeta ied | 
Consumption of meats has remained, Additional information was made | 
fairly constant for the past 30 years.|available by the Air Corps. mh 
There is some decline in beef consump-| Discovery and commercial production | 
tion and a corresponding gain in pork! of more effective liquids for cooling en- 
|and veal. |gines have made possible revival of in-| 
| -Consumption of’ edible fats and oils|terest in this type of power plant and| 
at present is apparently about 14 pounds|have started a trend back toward road 
of lard, 18 pounds of other fats (17.2|use of these engines which apparently 
pounds butter), and about 12 pounds of|will regain popularity in certain phases | 
vegetable oils, largely cottonseed andj of aviation. | 
coconut oil, a total of about 44 pounds. | The need for more horsepower can be 





YEAR 


( 


‘Duties on Bentwood Furniture Better Standards |Purchases of Raw Materials 


Highly Centered 


of 60 Square Miles Consume 


One-third of All Supplies, According to 
Survey by Bureau of Census 


000 worth of materials per square mile 
per year consume in the aggregate 32 
per cent of the total United States con- 
sumption, and yet their aggregate area 
is only .1 per cent of the total of the 
country —less than the area of the 
lakes of Minnesota. 

Think of it! Manufacturers in a ter- 
;ritory only about 60 miles square con- 
suming practically one-third of all the 


manufacturers in the country. 


| per square mile per year. They, with 





consumption per square mile (C), and 
rank, are shown in the following table: 


B 
$56,210,274 
713,949,599 


c 
986,145 
984,620 
926,979 


897,086 | 


887,937 
838,131 

5 759.748 
129,412,242 699,526 
235,344,853 
269.984.671 
36,098,635 
13,394,141 
131,535,977 
208,122,570 
84,301,539 
331,869,077 
90,146,502 
216,012,699 
111,086,705 


601,644 
558,089 
555,004 
apienyat 523,612 
506,670 


505,885 
500,391 


$15,463,000,000 


As can be seen from the above table 
| the first 19 counties (3,645 square miles 


}in area, $11,253,000,000 in cost of mate- | 


rials) and the second 19 together, the 
\leading 38 in order of density of pur- 
jchases by manufacturers, have an area 
of only about 98 miles square and yet 
j}consume nearly one-half of all goods 
bought by manufacturers as raw mate- 
rials, power, fuel, supplies, and contain- 
ers. Who would think our industrial 
'market so concentrated! 

Of course, if we arrange the counties 
lin order of rank on the basis of con- 
| sumption of manufacturers, not just con- 
sumption per square mile, as was done 
above, we get a very different arrange- 
ment and ever fewer counties to aggre- 
gate one-half of total manufacturers 
consumption. 
materials, supplies, fuel and power): 


OS errr rr cee $2,048,071,339 
2. New York, N. Y. .... 1,860,978,816 
3. Wayne, Mich. sae 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Alleghany, Pa. . 
6.-Kings, N. Y. 
7. Cuyahoga, Ohio 
8.’ St. Louis City, Mo. ; 549,499,266 
Total, eight leading counties, $8,588,- 
799,887, or one-quarter total consump- 
tion. 
9. Los Ange 
10, Erie, N 
11. Hudson, N. 
2. Lake, Ind ee 
13. Milwaukee, Wis. 
14, Baltimore City, Md. 
15. Hamilton, Ohio . 
16. Summit;. Ohio 
Genesee, Mich. 
Essex, N. J. 
Suffolk, Mass. 
Middlesex, Mass. 
Middlesex, N. J. 
Queens, N. Y. 
Providence, R. “egies 
Wyandotte, Kans. ....... 
Douglas. Nebr. 
Essex, Mass. . seanwmes 
San Francisco, Calif. ..... 
ENE, WEEE occ dee ccvces 
Jefferson, Tex. 


| 


980,776,106 


595,585,836 
593,327,444 


$526,175,798 
501,459,445 
462,847,065 
456,073,692 
439,679,062 
425,919,448 


les, Calif. 


341,957,287 
331,869,077 
328,505,016 
326,567,988 
318,679,241 
316,197,171 
270,422,271 
269,984,671 
251,686,387 
251,476,509 
244,747,782 
237,641,941 
235,344,853 
222,717,774 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 


1 


INDEX 


raw material (by value) used by all the| 


Judging by the requests that have! 
come to the Census Bureau, everybody ; 
seems to want to know the names of the} 
next 19 counties—those whose consump- | 
tion is over $500,000, but under $1,000,000 | 


their size (A), total consumption (B),| 


688,143 | 
627,871 ! 


524,238 | 


506,441 | 


The list follows (cost of! 


- 1,246,711,481 | 


713,849,599 | 


361,390,297 | 
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Sea Foods Yield 
Iodine Essential — 
To Balanced Diet 


Deficiency of Element 
Found to Cause One Form 
Of Goiter; Marine Prod- 
ucts Also Rich 


> 
t 





By John Ruel Manning y 
| Technologist, Bureau of Fisheries 
Marine products are many times richer 
‘in iodine than any other source of foods 
for human and animal consumption. In 
fact, sea foods contain from 50 to 200 
times more iodine than foods of a_ land 
source, whether animal or vegetable. 
Iodine deficiency causes one form of 
goiter. There are certain regions of this 
country where iodine deficiencies - exist 
and, consequently, goiter is prevalent. 
The most common practice on the part 
of the medical profession is to prescribe 
| iodine in some form to be added to the 
| regular diet to supplement the natural 
deficiencies. The iodine may be admin- 
istered in the form of potassium iodide, 
or such special iodine preparations as 
iodized salts. These are unpleasant doses 
and it should not be necessary to ad- 
minister preparations of this kind when 
palatable foods, containing ample iodine 
| for the needs of the body, are available. 
In sea foods you have the iodine pres- 
en{ in organic combination, provided for 
by nature, and in a readily assimilable 
form. No such disagreeable tastes and 
digestive “acclimations” as ordinarily ag- 
;company artificial administration, will 
occur in the addition of marine products 
to the diet to supplement iodine de- 
| finciency. 
Location of Goiter Beits 


| The United States Public Health Serv- 

ice has prepared a map of the United 
| States showing the prevalence of. simple 
goiter in different sections. The map is 
| based on data collected in the examina- 
tions of 2,500,000 of men for World War 
| Service. These sections where goiter is 
| most prevalent are the regions around the 
|Great Lakes and Northwestern United 
States. In these so-called goiter belts, 
| the soils and, in turn, the vegetations 
|are relatively deficient in iodine. In 
;many places there seems to be a sig- 
nificant relation between soil erosion and 
iodine deficiencies. Through countless 
centuries the soils in some sections have 
been partially and gradually depleted of 
their mineral constituents by rain and 
drainage. As a consequence of eating 
food products from these deficient soils, 
men and animals have suffered from 
goiter or “big neck.” 

There is an opportunity to return a 
part of these minerals to the depleted 
| regions and partially compensate for the 
natural deficiencies now existent. Prod- 
ucts of the sea are the richest known 
natural sources of iodine and other min- 
eral constituents. From the standpoint 
of national economics, it is good busi- 
|ness to encourage and carry on the con- 
structive and intensive advertisement of 
products from the sea in those regions 
| where these products are most needed. 
| There is a great opportunity for fishery 
industries to render a real public serv- 
ice by concentrating on the marketing 
of fishery food procucts for human con- 
| sumption and feeds of a marine origin 
| for use in animal nutrition in these sec- 
tions of our country where there is a 
constant fight going on against goiter 
and other diseases resulting from min- 
eral depletion. Here, sea food is not a 
luxury, but a necessity. Here, sea food 
is not only @ valuable food, but an im- 
portant fact or in preventive medicine, 

The iodine content of some representa- 
tive marine products is given as follows 
(in parts per billion, dry basis): 
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In 1899 the lard consumed was a pound/|met by increasing the number of eylin- | 29. 
less (13 pounds), and butter a pound|ders on either type of engine, but the| 3)" 
more (19 pounds), or a total of a bout/problem of cooling additional cylinders | 32. 


process of moving official records from | and feedstuffs. It is suggested that in 
one city to another when the Capital such cases the inspections and rulings | 
was changed. However, it happened, the| of the Treasury Department should be! 


Hennepin, Minn. .. 
Mahoning, Ohio ... 
Worcester, Mass. 


222,017,452 | 
216,012,699 | 
213,242,025 


ducers have the advantage, he said. 


Joseph A. Hadwiger, sales manager of 
9 


original manuscript was not in the offi- 


|made-so as to protect producers in the| 


the Great Northern Chair Company of 


32 pounds. 


While no figures are avail-|is serious in the case of air-cooled ra-| 33. 


cial archives until 1921 when Dr. J. C.; United States against such ev 
Fitzpatrick, then Assistant Chief of the| the tariff laws. 

Manuscripts Division of the Library of| A number of adjustments are being 
Congress, and now editor of the forth-: made to meet the shortage of coarse 
coming George Washington Bicentennial grains and hay. Wheat is being fed on 
Commission series of 
writings, “found” the proclamation. 
was at,an auction sale being held in the!that is known to be very extensive. 
American Art Galleries of New York, Despite the competition of wheat with 
City. 
Washingtonia, examined the document!|of wheat in feed rations impresses the 
and found it to be authentic. 
written in long hand by Wm. Jackson,|the present juncture. 


the time, and was signed in George| period some reduction in livestock feed- 
Washington’s bold hand. Dr. Fitzpatrick| ing took place, and this is expected to 


purchased the document for $300 for the| persist in some areas; but in the past/| 
Library of Congress, where it is now| few weeks the evidence points to in-| 


Washington’s ; farms very generally to an extent that) 
It;cannot yet be closely ascertained, but} 


Dr. Fitzpatrick, an expert in|coarse grains, this supplementary use | 
It was|Committee as sound national policy in| 


: ¢ Exports of feed! 
Secretary to President Washington at!grains will be small. During the drought | 


asion of | Chicago, told the Commission that “all 


| We are asking is a fair rate. We do not 


‘ask that the foreign chairs be obliter- | 


j}ated. They should be allowed to stay 


‘and to make a fair profit. But we are 
at least 70 per cent instead of 4712.” 

ists between importers and certain Swiss 
actual trust, abolishing competition and 


establishing a monopoly in the bentwood 
industry.” 


|Indiana Rejects Proposed 


justified in asking a much greater duty, | 
He further declared that a cartel ex- | 


firms, that is “nothing more than an} 


| able on vegetable oils, it is believed that|dial motors. If more cylinders are| 
the consumption in 1899 could hardly|added to the front of the engine, the| 


as the development of lard substitutes |fectiveness is decreased, but if the extra| 
has largely taken place in the past 20|\cylinders are placed in a second wing 
years. the cooling problem becomes more, 

This indicates a total of 34 pounds.| acute. 
The gain of about 10 pounds per capita! Liquid-cooled motors can be arranged 
was in the consumption of vegetable oils.|in line without involving these problems 
Of course, 44 pounds does not account for|of head resistance and cooling, while a 
|all fat consumed. For example, only|third factor—that of visibility—gives 
| about half the butterfat is consumed|the liquid-cooled motor a further ad-| 
|as butter; the remainder is consumed| vantage. The addition of cylinders to| 
in cheese, condensed milk, and fluid milk.! air-cooled motgars is liable to be accom-| 
Considerable amounts of fat are con-| panied by a problem of redesigning 





have been more than 2 pounds per capita,| head resistance is increased and the ef-| 2° 


Contra Costa, Calif. 
Marten, 356. .......¢- 
New Haven, Conn. . 
Bristol, Mass. .. 178,375,011 
37. Union, N. J. 177,422,651 

Total, first to thirty-seventh leading 
counties, inclusive, $17,329,594,009, or 
one-half total consumption. 


Origin of Eskimo 
Is Traced to Asia 


208,514,712 
208,122,570 
195,744,227 


34, 
35. 


36. 


Remains of Former Habitation 


fish, eggs and other | 


Constitutional Convention | products. 


Changes in per capita food Giuentians| 


kept as a treasure. And no amount of 
money could remove it. 
Text of Proclamation 

The original Proclamation gf Thanks- 
giving, and, indeed, the first Presidential 
proclamation ever issued in the United 
States, reads as follows: 

“By the President of the United States 
of America. , 

“Whereas it is the duty of all nations 
to acknowledge the providence of Al- 
mighty God, to obey His will, to be 
grateful for His benefits, and humbly 
to implore His protection and favor—and 
whereas both Houses of Congress have 
by their joint committee requested me 
‘to recommend to the people of 
United States a day of public thanks- 
giving and prayer, to be observed by 
aeeevieising with grateful hearts the 
mny signal favors of Almighty God, es- 


pecially by affording them an opportu- | 
nity to establish a form of government ; 


for their safety and happiness.’ 

“Now, therefore, I do recommend and 
assign Thursday, the 26th day of No- 
vember next, to be devoted by the peo- 
ple of these States to the service of 
that great and glorious Being who is 
the beneficent Author of all the good 
that was, that is, or that will be—That 
we may then all unite in rendering unto 
Him our sincere and humble thanks—for 


the | 


creased utilization of total feed sup- 
plies. If the wheat available continues | 
to be adequately utilized, no large re-| 
|duction in feeding operations will be! 
;necessary. More stability in the grain} 
markets will tend to promote normal 
' feeding operations. | 


Wheat Stabilization 


The Committee strongly .endorses the | 
| recent action of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation in reentering the wheat| 
;market to prevent further declines in 
| wheat prices, under the influence of for- 
eign markets, to an extent unwarranted 
by domestic conditions. Declines in| 
wheat prices have carried down prices | 
of coarse grain. A check to this decline | 
has been essential if coarse grain prices 
are to show the strength warranted by | 
the feed shortage this year. | 

The Committee recognizes the extent | 
to which economic evolution and national, 
policies have restricted certain outlets | 
for coarse grains, and the importance | 
| of developing new outlets for these prod- | 
ucts. It is advised that existing regula- | 
tions under the Food and Drugs Act are | 
|}unduly restricting a reasonable outlet 
{for corn sugar, a -wholesome product 
made from corn. The Committee desires 
to express to the Secretary of Agricul- 
,ture its opinion that these regulations 


| 
+ 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Nov. 20. 


Indiana voters rejected at the election | 


on Nov. 4 a proposal to call a constitu- 
tional convention in 1931, according to 
announcement by the State Canvassing 


| Board. 


Of the 1,203,559 persons who voted, 
365,548 voted in favor of the proposi- 


tion and 442,354 against it, the Board! 


announced, 


Railroads Ex pendin 
On Equipment and 
Carriers of Nation Outlay 
ments in First Nine 
[Continued 


penditures in order to be ready to mect 
ituture transportation demands _ ade- 


quately and without delay and to en-/ main track the railroads spent $49,139,-| 
able them to continue to make economies |000, an increase of $4,870,000 above| 


and efficiencies in operation that other- 
wise would not be possible. 


{In pounds} 


About 
1899 
350 
142 
34 
61 


1922- 
1927 
230 
145 + 
44 
105 + 


Chge. 
120 


Cereals .. 

' Meats 

Fats and oils .... 

Sugar .... 

Dairy products 
terms of milk) . 800-900 

Principal fruits (in 
terms of fresh fruit) 


eereeerseee 


10 
44 


ihe 


“1,040 4-150 


169 192 + 33 


*1926 figure. 


g Greatest Amount 
Additions Since 1923 


$700,000,000 on Improve. 


Months of This Year 


from Page 1.] 


|similar expenditures made in the first 


| nine months of 1929. For additional 


|Similar expenditures in the same period 
;one year ago, while for wards and sid- 


His kind care and protection of the 
eople of this country previous to their 
Seton a nation—for the signal and | p 

manifold mercies and the favorable in-|and punctually—to render our National 
terpositions of His providence, which we| Government a blessing to all the people 
experienced in the course and conclusion| by constantly being a government of 
of the late war—for the great degree Wise, just, and constitutional laws, dis- 


this restriction. 


{should be so modified so as to remove | 


Of the $698,821,000 actually expended ,ings $38,465,000 was expended, which 
for capital account in the nine months’; amount was a reduction of $7,827,000 
period this year, Class I railroads ex-|under the preceding year. For heavier 
pended $272,825,000 for new equipment, | rail the railroads so far this year have 
while $425,996,000 were expended for | spent $40,215,000, compared with $33,- 
roadway and structures. 1995,000 spent in thessame period one 

Capital expenditures actually. made for year ago. Expenditures for additional 





|sumed in meat, planes in order to provide sufficient visi- 
bility over the engine, while the size of | 
water-cooled engines and the use of | 
geared propellers will not present such 
la difficulty. 

! 

| Power Is Limited 

| Several types of service planes used 


3!by the Army are now powered with 600- | 


‘horsepower engines, while the need for 


Cited as Proof 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
are now ample enough to justify certain 
generalizations. 
12. The whole distribution of the phys- 
ical characteristics among the Eskimo 
strongly suggests gradual changes— 


| 
| 
| 


Oyster juice ae : : . 
Shrimp 


' 


White perch 

| Mackerel, Spanish .. 
Tautog 

Spot 

| Haddock 

Cod 


Squeteage 
Halibut 
Scallops 

Winter flounder 
Alewives . 
Crabs, soft 
Mackerel, common 


Preserved 
Liquor from canned oysters , 
| Liquor from canned mussels . 
Lobsters, canned ... 
| Roe, shad, canned ........... 
| Oysters, canned 
‘Roe, herring, canned 
Crab meat, Japanese, canned .. 





ever more powerful motors is expected | within the family itself; and as the long, | Mussels, sea 


to continue. A practical limit is placed 
on the power of air-cooled engines, as 
|now developed, at approximately 600 
horsepower. 

| When first introduced, the air-cooled 
|engine appears to have a slight advan- 
| tage in the matter of weight, as well 
'as in accessibility and simplicity of con- 
lstruction. Cooling problems naturally 
were reduced to a large extent. 

New cooling liquids have been devel- 
|oped which help solve the problem of 
j weight so that both types of engines 
are about on a par in this respect at 
| present, while cooling problems 
|have been solved in considerable meas- 
lure. These solutions have a higher boil- 
ling point and absorb heat with more 
efficiency, so that a smaller quantity of 
liquid is required for effective cooling. 

Use of fewer engines with more horse- 
power each would reduce problems of 
wind resistance and drag, and result in 
more effective utilization of all the avail- 
able power. With both liquid and air- 
cooled engines about equal in the mat- 
ter of weight per horsepower, the prin- 
cipal basis of preference is the com- 
parative limits in power. 

Commercial aviation apparently does 
not meet this problem of _ increased 
horsepower as frequently or to as great 
an extent as does service aviation, yet 


| 


also | 


of tranquility, union, and plenty, which creetly and faithfully executed and| locomotives in the first nine months of 


we have since enjoyed—for the peace- 


able and rational manner in which we | ereigns and nations (especially such as| increase of 


obeye 


d—to protect and guide all sov-|this year amotnted to $66,043,000, an 


$21,356,000 above similar ex- 


have been enabled to establish consti | have shown kindness to us) and to bless} penditures made in the corresponding 


tutions of government for our safety | them with good government, peace, and period in 1929. 
and happiness, and particularly the na-| concord; to promote the knowledge and/| penditures 


For freight cars, ex- 


so far this year have 


ional one now lately instituted—for the | Practice of true religion and virtue, andj amounted to $162,356,000, an increase of 
civil and religious ‘iberty with which|the increase of science among them and | $36,270,000 over "the same period last 
we are blessed and the meaps we have'US—and generally to grant unto all| year, while for passenger train cars, the 


of acquiring and diffusing useful knowl- 
edge; and in general for all the great) 
and various favors which He hath been 
pleased to confer upon us. 

“And also that we may then unite in 
most humbly offering our prayers and 
supplications to the great Lord. and| 
Ruuler of Nations, and beseech Him to 
pardon our s-| 
gressions—to enable us all, whether in} 
public or private stations, .to perform | 
ur several and relative duties properly! 


| mankind 


such a degree of temporal| railroads have spent $33,270,000 so far 


prosperity as He alone knows to be|this year, or an increase of $5,758,000 


best. 


“Given under my hand at the City of | ago. 


above the nine months’ period one year 
For other equipment, expenditures 


New York the third day of October in | amounted to $11,156,000, compared with 


the year of our Lord 1789, 
(Signed) George Washington.” 


$12,404,000 in the same period last year. 
Among expenditures for improvements 


ballast in the nine months this year 
j|have amounted to $9,755,000, compared 
|with $11,533,000 in the preceding year. 

For shops and engine houses, includ- 
|ing machinery and tools, capital expendi- 
|tures so far this year have amounted 
| to $24,127,000 compared with $23,838,000 
in the same period in 1929. 
penditures for bridges, trestles and cul- 
| verts. for the first three-quarters of 1930 
;amounted to $44,384,000. In the same 
period last year, $43,253,000 was spent 
for the same purpose. For signals and 
interlockers, including telegraph and tel- 


ephone lines, automatic train control, and! 


other similar improvements, the railroads 


Celebration of Thanksgiving Day in| of. roadway and structures the largest|in the first nine months of the current 


liest days of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. From there the custom spread 
to all parts of the United States. 


buildings and other station facilities, 
which amounted to $69,340,000. This 


was an increase of $20,539,000 above! improvements, ‘$121,573,000° have been! 1930 


national and other trans-| America can be traced back to the ear-|item was that for station and office| year spent $28,998,000, an increase of 
| $8,766,000 above expenditures for simi-} 


|lar items one year ago. For all other 


Capital ex-! ag 


the tendency toward liquid-cooled mo- 
tors has been noticed in the civil field 
even at the present time. 
ciaednnannnnin aimed 
expended so far this year, compared with 
$90,918,000 for the same period one year 
0. 
Capital expenditures actually made in 
the first nine months of each year be- 
ginning in 1924, when reports by quar- 
ters were first received, for equipment 
(A), roadway and structures (B) follow: 
(Thousands of deters.) 


| 


Total 
$610,904 
535,084 
629,093 
570,215 
500,167 
573,820 
698,821 


$346,091 
255,893 
271,023 
204,992 
165,967 
210,689 
272,825 


1924 
1925 
1926 
| 1927 


$264,813 
279,141 
358,070 
365,223 
334,200 
363,131 

*425,996 


(1928 . 
|1929 .. 


‘narrow, high skull with keeled dome, oc- 
curring in a few limited localities in the 
| west but principally in southern Green- 
land and neighboring territories, appears 
{to be the furthest limit of the differen- 
|tiation which finds no parallel in the 
|neighboring or other peoples, while the 
{form found in northeastern Asia, the 
Bering Sea, and southwestern Alaska is 
| near to those of various surrounding peo- 
ples, the inevitable resulting deduction is 
that, in the light of our present knowl- 
|edge, the origin of the Eskimo is to be 
looked for in the western rather than 
|the northern Arctic or the northeastern 





|area, and that particularly in the north- | 


j}ern Bering Sea and the adjacent, par- 


ticularly perhaps the northern, Asiatic | 
The author is, therefore, led to} 


| region. 
| regard the area between 160 degrees 
west and 160 degrees east longitude and 
60 degrees to 75 degrees northern lati- 
| 
| genie center, and as the source of the 
|oldest Eskimo or proto-Eskimo exten- 
| sions, while the larger part of the Es- 
| kimo differentiations is in all probability 
American. 
Relatives of Race 


13. The earlier notions relating to the 
western Eskimo, namely, those that 
would attribute his physical character- 
istics to a large admixture with the In- 
dian, are now untenable. 

14. The nearest physical relatives of 
the Eskimo are evidently some of the 
Chukchi, with probably some other north 
Asiatic groups; their nearest basic rela- 
tives in generel are, according to many 
indications® the American Indians. The 
two families, Indian and Eskimo, appear 
much, it may be repeated, like the thumb 
and fingers of one and the same hand, 
the hand being the large, original palaeo- 
Asiatic source of both. But the Eskimo 
are evidently a younger, smaller and still 
a more uniform member; which speaks 
strongly for their later origin, migration 
and internal differentiation. 

15. With his numbers, purity of blood, 
approachability, present facilities of lan- 
guage, many of the young speaking good 
English, and other favorable conditions, 


tude as containing the primal Eskimo- | 


uck 10e, codfish .. 
| Clams, minced (New England) 
Codfish, shredded ... 
| Sardines, Maine, canned 
| Roe, codfish, canned 
Cod, salt 
| Codfish cakes, canned 
Shrimp, canned .... 
| Sardines, California, canned . 
| Herring, smoked 
| Herring, salt 
| Finnan haddie, canned 
Albacore, canned 
Salmon, chinook, canned ..... 
Salmon, chinook, mild cured . 
Haddock, salt 
Mackerel, common, salt .... 
Mullet, salt 
Tuna, bluefin, canned . 
(1) The table on iodine content of marine 
products is taken from Bureau of Fisheries 
Document 979 entitied, “Iodine Content of 
Preserved Sea Foods.” 


Not only has scientific investigation > 
demonstrated marine products to be ex- . 
cellent sources of iodine for a balanced . 
diet, both for man and beast, but nutri- 
tion studies have proven them to be ex- 
ceedingly valuable for their content of 
other minerals, proteins, and vitamins. 





the Eskimo offers to anthropology one 
of its best opportunities for a thorough 
study of an important human group, . 
adapted to highly exceptional natural 
conditions. His food, mode of life, the 
climate, and isolation, give promise of 
interestring conditions of the internal 
organs, perhaps even blood, and of physi- 
ological as well as chemical and patho- 
logical peculiarities. This opportunity, 
;together with the excellent and impor. 
, tant opportunities for archeology in the - 
Bering Sea and neighboring regions, 
‘should be utilized to the possible limit’ 
.within the present generation, for the 
western Eskimo, on one hand, is rapid 
becoming civilized, changing his foo 
clothing, housing, and habits; is also be- ° 
{coming more mixed with whites; and is 
most assiduously exploiting the arche- 
| Glogical sites in his region for the sake 
of the income that comes to him from 
the ever-rising demand for beads, ete., 
from “fossil” ivory. { 















New York, N. Y. 
ANNE NICHOLS 


v. 
UNIVERSAL Pictures CORPORATION, CARL 
LAEMMLE AND HARRY POLLARD. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from District Court for the 
uthern District of New York. 
Isaac R. OELAND for appellant; NATHAN 
L. MIL_er for appellees. 
Before L. HAND, SWAN and AucustTus N. 
Hann, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court- : 
L. Hann, Circuit Judge—The plain- | 
tiff is the author of a play, “Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” which it may ve ee “ 
perly copyrighted under section 5, sub- 
Rivision (d) of the Copyright Act. The 
defendant produced publicly a motion pic- 
ture play, “The Cohens and the Kelleys, 
which the plaintiff alleges was taken 
from it. As we think the defendant’s 
lay too unlike the plaintiff’s to be an in- 
Bakeoment, we may assume, arguendo, 
that in some details the defendant used 
the plaintiff’s play, as will subsequently 
appear, though we do not so decide. It, | 
therefore, becomes necessary to give an) 
outline of the two plays. | 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” presents a Jewish 
family living in prosperous circumstances 
in New York. The father, a widower, is 
in business as a merchant, in which his | 
son and only child helps him. The boy 
has philandered with young women, who, 
to his father’s great disgust, have always 
been Gentiles, for he is obsessed with a 
passion that his daughter-in-law shall be | 
an orthodox Jewess. 


Summary of 
Plaintiff's Play 

When the play opens the son, who has 
been courting a young Irish Catholic girl, 
has already married her secretly before 
a Protestant minister, and is concerned | 
to soften the blow for his father, by se- 
curing a favorable impression of his 
bride, while concealing her faith and race. 





To accomplish this he introduces her to| portion out of yr . 
his father at his home as a Jewess, and| (Rees v. Melville, MacGillivray’s Copy- 
lets it appear that he is interested in her, | right Cases (1911-16), 168); but the anal- 
The | ogy is not a good one, because though the | 


though he conceals the marriage. The’! 
girl somewhat reluctantly falls in with; 
the plan; the father takes the bait, be-| 


comes infatuated with the girl, concludes | We are rather concerned with the line be- | 
that they must marry, and assumes that, | tween expression and what is expressed. 


of course, they will, if he so decides. He} 
calls in a rabbi, and prepares for the; 
wedding according to the Jewish rite. 


Meanwhile the girl’s father, also a’ 


hans no 2 or 
Cixbex 2898) 


}most general statement of what the play | 


iy idence in Suit Construed 
No Infringement of Play Copyright 


: Author of ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ Fails to Establish 
Actionable Plagiarism in Motion Picture 
‘The Cohens and the Kellys’ 








immaterial variation. That has never 
been the law, but as soon as literal ap- 
propriation ceases to be the test, the 
whole matter is necessarily at large, so 
that, as was recently well said by a dis- 
tinguished judge, the decisions cannot 
help much in a new case (Fendler v, Mo- 
rosco, 253 N. Y. 281, 292). 

When plays are concerned, the plagiar- 
ist may excise a separate scene (Daly v. 
Webster, 56 Fed. Rep. 483, C. C. A. 2); 
Chappell v. Field, 210 Fed. Rep. 864, (C. 
C. A. 2); Chatterton v. Cave, L. R. 3 App. 
Case 483); or he may appropriate part of 
the dialogue (Warne v. Seebohm, L. R. 39 
Ch. D. 73). Then the question is whether 
the part so taken is “substantial,” and, | 
therefore, not a “fair use” of the copy- | 
righted work; it is the same question as 
arises in the case of any other copy- 
righted work (Marks v. Feist, 290 Fed. 
Rep. 959 (C. C. A. 2); Emerson v. Davies, 
8 Story 768, 795-797). 

But when the plagiarist does not take 
out a block in situ, but an abstract of the 
whole, decision is more troublesome. Upon 
any work, and especially upon a play, a 
great number of patterns of increasing 
generality will fit equally well, as more 
and more of the incident is left out. The, 
last may, perhaps, be no more than the} 


is about, and at times might consist only | 


of its title; but there is a point in this 
series of abstractions where they are no 
longer protected, since otherwise the| 
playwright could prevent the use of his| 
“ideas,” to which, apart from their ex-| 
pression, his property is never extended | 
(Holmes v. Hurst, 174 U. S. 82, 86); 
Guthrie v. Curlett, 836 Fed. (2d) 694 (C. 
C, A. 2). 







‘be drawn from her play; its content went | 





to both plays, the lovers and the fathers. 
The lovers are so faintly indicated as to 
be no more than stage properties. They 
are loving and fertile; that is really all 
that can be said of them, and anyone else 
is quite within his rights if he puts loving 
and fertile lovers in a play of his own, 
wherever he gets the cue. 


The plaintiff’s Jew is quite unlike the 
defendant’s. His obsession is his religion, 
on which depends such racial animosity 
as he has. He is affectionate, warm and 
patriarchal. None of these fit the de- 
fendant’s Jew, who shows affection for 
his daughter only once, and who has none 
but the most superficial interest in his 
grandchild. He is tricky, ostentatious 
and Yulgar, only by misfortune redeemed 
into honesty. Both are grotesque, 
extravagant and quarrelsome; both are 
fond of display; but these common quali- 
ties make up only a small part of their 
simple pictures, no more than anyone 
might lift if he chose. 

The Irish fathers are even more unlike; 
the plaintiff’s a mere symbol for religious 
fanaticism and patriarchal pride, scarcely 
a character at all. Neither quality ap- 
pears in the defendants, for while he goes 
to get his grandchild, it is rather out of a 
truculent determination not to be for-| 
bidden, than from pride in his progeny. | 
For the rest he is only a grotesque hob- 
bledehoy, used for low comedy of the 
most conventional sort, which anyone 
might borrow, if he chanced not to know 
the exemplar. 


Limitations on 
Copyright Protection 


The defendant argues that the case is 
controlled by my decision in Fisher v. 
Dillingham, 298 Fed. Rep. 145. Neither) 
my brothers nor I wish to throw doubt 
upon the doctrine of that case, but it is | 
not applicable here. We assume that the 
plaintiff’s play is altogether original, 
even to an extent that in fact it is hard 
to believe. We assume further that, 80} 
far as it has been anticipated by earlier 
plays of which she knew nothing, that 
fact is immaterial. . ‘ 

Still, as we have already said, her copy- 
right did not cover everything that might | 





to some extent into the public domain. | 
We have to decide how much, and while; 
we are as aware as anyone that the line, 
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Fixing of Definite 
Boundary Line Impossible 
boundary, and nobody ever can. 


|eases the question has been treated as 
;though it were analogous to lifting a 


| wherever it is drawn, will seem arbitrary, 
| that is no excuse for not drawing it; it is| 
| question such as courts must answer 
2 Boat all cases. —e may oe 
J | difficulties a priori, we have no question 
eer son See Some eee mpeg which side of the line this case falls. 
|A comedy based upon conflicts between | 
Irish and Jews, into which the marriage 
of their children enters, is no more sus- | 
ceptible of copyright than the outline of | 
| “Romeo and Juliet.” | 
| The plaintiff has prepared an elaborate | 
janalysis of the two plays, showing a} 
|“quadrange” of the common characters, | 
'in which each is represented by the emo- 
{tions which he discovers. She presents 
the resulting parallelism as proof of in- 





the copyrighted work 


skeleton is a part of the body, it pervades 
and supports the whole. In such cases 





As respects plays, the controversy chiefly 


centers upon the characters and sequence fringement. The adjectives employed are | 
|of incident, these being the substance. so general as to be quite useless. Take, 
11 for example, the attribute of “love 


We did not in Dymow v. Bolton, 


a 


CURRENT LAW 
Latest ‘Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Death—Damages—Verdict not excessive— 

A $35,000 verdict for the wrongful death of a 42-year-old man who had 
= expectancy of 26.72 years and was earning between $4,000 and $5,000 per 
year and contributing between $250 and $350 per month to the support of his 
tT and two children at the time of his death, was not excessive, as a matter 
of law. 


Krause et al. v. Rarity et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13320, Oct. $1, 1980. 








' 





Motor. vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Riding with driver blind 
in one eye—Railroad crossing accident— 

A guest in an automobile who knew that the driver was totally blind in one 
eye, was not, by reason thereof, guilty of contributory negligence, as a matter 
of law, so as to preclude recovery for his death from injuries sustained in a 
collision with a train at a railroad crossing, since the loss of one eye does not 
necessarily prevent a person from operating an automobile with due caution 
and circumspection. 

Krause et al. v. Rarity et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 18320, Oct. 31, 1980. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Excessive speed at railroad crossing—Failure to see 
warning signs— 

An automobile driver who was travelling at a rate of speed of at least 30 
miles an hour when struck by a train at an obstructed steam railroad grade 
crossing in California in vistation of the California Vehicle Act, making it 
unlawful to cross at a greater rate of speed than 15 miles an hour, was negli- 
gent, as a matter of law, although his vision as he approached the crossing 
was obscured by the sun shining in his face and he did not see the crossing 
warning signs or hear the approaching locomotive. 

Krause et al. v. Rarity et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13320, Oct. 31, 1980. 





Gasoline filling stations—Licenses—Exercise of discretion— ; 

Where a city ordinance regulating gasoline filling stations empowered the city 
council to refuse, in the exercise of discretion, a license for the operation of a 
filling station in a section of the city used exclusively for residential purposes, 
on a lot more than one city block from the fire limit district of the city and 
off the main arteries of travel to and from the city, the city council could not, 
in the exercise of discretion, refuse a license for the operation of a filling sta- 
tion on a main artery of travel, even though the lot was more than a block 
from the fire limit district and was in a residential neighborhood, since only 
two of the three conditions essential for the exercise of discretion were present, 
and the granting of the license was therefore a ministerial act which the city 
council was bound to perform. : , 

State of Nebraska, ete., v. The Mayor and Council of the City of North Platte 
et al., No. 27867, Nov. 14, 1930. 





Gasoline filling stations—Licenses—Refusal to issue—Arbitrary action of city— 
School children passing corner— 

A Nebraska city, in the exercise of its power to control its streets, could not 
refuse to issue a license for the operation of a gasoline filling station because 
of the number of school children passing the corner, where a license had been 
issued for the operation of a filling station on another corner lot passed by as 
many or more school children, since the rejection of the license in the one case 
after granting a license in the other case would be arbitrary and unreasonable. 

State of Nebraska, etc., v. The Mayor and Council of the City of North Platte 
et al., No. 27367, Nov. 14, 1930. 





Schools—County superintendents—Tenure of office—Power of County Board to 


elect superintendent for term exceeding terms of majority of members— ; 

A County Board of Education in Kentucky, which is a continuing body with 
the terms of only part of its membership expiring every two years, had the 
power to elect a county school superintendent for a period of four years, under 
statutes providing for the appointment of superintendents for terms not to 
exceed four years, although the four-year term of the superintendent so elected 
exceeded the term of office.of a majority of the members. 

Moore et al. v. Johnson; Ky. Ct. of Appls., Oct. 28, 1930. 








Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears junder the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. | 
RoyaL MATTICE i 


Vv. 

STEPHEN J. KNIATT, TRADING AS THE 
UNIVERSAL WELDING COMPANY. 
District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania. 
Equity No. 4301. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 31, 1930 


Dickinson, District Judge.—In this 
suit the plaintiff, Royal Mattice, charges 
defendant, Stephen J. Kniatt, trading as 
the Universal Welding Company, with in- 
fringement of the Mattice Reissue Patent 
No. 16599 of Apr. 19, 1927, for an im-| 
provement in “method of repairing 
broken metallic structures.” The original 
patent, upon which the reissue was 
granted, is No. 1592609 of July 18, 1926, 
for which application was filed Sept. 12, 
1924, 


The method of the patent, so far as it 
relates to the case, is for the repair or} 
strengthening of cracked or fractured | 
cast iron bodies, such as an engine frame 
or pump spacer or base, so as to relieve 
the part of the cast iron body where the 
orack or fracture has occurred from the 
strain or load, and to transfer the strain 
or load to a steel repair plate bridging the 
crack or break so that the steel repair 
plate will effectively carry all the stress, 
strain, or load theretofore carried by the 
cast iron member across the point where 
the fracture occurred. 


Method of Repairing 
Fracture Described 


In the Mattice method, a series of steel 
studs are secured on both sides of the 
crack or break, anchored directly in the 
body of cast iron by the mechanical 
means of screw threads and projecting 
above the cast iron a suitable distance. A 
steel plate, having countersunk holes cor- 
responding in alignment to each of the 
steel studs in the cast iron is then super- 
posed upon the cast iron over the studs 
projecting into the holes, the steel plate 
bridging the crack or break. The space 
between each hole and its stud is then 
closed by electric welding so that the 
space surrounding the stud in the counter- 
sink is entirely filled with welding mate- 
rial and the body of the stud projecting 
beyond the cast iron is welded substan- 
tially to the steel plates through a sub- 
stantial proportion of its length. The ef- 
fect of the cooling of the welding mate- 








widower, who lives in California, and is| Fed. (2d) 690, hold that a plagiarist was 
as intense in his own religious antago-| never liable for stealing a plot; that 
nism as the Jew, has been called to New| Would have been flatly against our rul-| 
York, supposing that his daughter is to| ings in Dam v. Kirke La Shelle Co., 175 
marry an Irishman and a Catholic. Ac-; Fed. Rep. 902, and Stodart v. Mutual| 
companied by a priest he arrives at the | Film Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 513, affirming my | 
house at the moment when the marriage | decision in 249 Fed. Rep. 507, neither of 
is being celebrated, but too late to pre-| Which we meant to overrule. We found | 
vent it, and the two fathers, each in-/the plot of the second play was too differ- 
furiated by the proposed union of his/ent to infringe, because the most detailed 
child to a heretic, fall into unseemly and! Pattern common to both, eliminated so 
grotesque antics. The priest and the rabbi! much from each that its content went 
become friendly, exchange trite senti-| into the public domain; and for this rea- 
ments about religion, and agree that the Son we said “this mere subsection of a 
match is gocd. | plot was not susceptible of copyright.” 
Apparently out of abundant caution,! But we do not doubt that two plays | 
the priest celebrates the marriage for a| may correspondent in plot closely enough | 
third time, while the girl’s father is in-|for infringement. How far that corre- 
veigled away. The second act closes with} spondence must go is another matter. 
each other’s father, still outraged, seek-| Nor need we hold that the same may not | 
ing to find some way by which the union,| be true as to the characters, quite inde- 
thus trebly insured, may be dissolved. | pendently of the “plot” proper, though, 
The last act takes place about a year) as far as we know, such a case has never | 
lather, the young couple having mean-|arisen. If “Twelfth Night” were copy- | 
while been adjured by each father, and/| righted, it is quite possible that a second | 
left to their own resources. They have| comer might so closely imitate Sir Toby 
had twins, a boy and a girl, but their|Belch or Malvolio as to infringe, but it 
fathers know no more than that a child} would not be enough that for one of his 
has been born. At Christmas, each led| characters he cast a riotous knight who 
by his. craving to see his grandchild, goes kept wassail to the disco fort of the! 
separately to the young folk’s home! household, or a vain and foppish steward | 


where they encounter each other, each, 
laden with gifts, one for a boy, the other 
for a girl. 


Alleged Infringing 
Production Reviewed | 


“The Cohens and the Kellys” presents 
two families, Jewish and Irish, living side 
by side in the poorer quarters of New| 
York, in a state of perpetual enmity. The 
wives in both cases are still living, and| 
share in the mutual animosity, as do two | 
small sons, and even the respective does. | 
The Jews have a daughter, the Irish a 
son; the Jewish father is in the clothing 
business, the Irishman is a policeman. 
The children are in love with each other, 
and secretly married, apparently after| 
the play opens. | 


The Jew, being in great financial| religious zealot who insists upon his| 


who became amorous of his mistress. 

These would be no more than Shake-| 
speare’s “ideas” in the play, as little 
capable of monopoly as Einstein’s Doc- 
trine of Relativity, or Darwin’s Theory of | 
the Mutation of Species. It follows that | 
the less developed the characters, the less 
they can be copyrighted; that is the pen- 
alty an author must bear for marking 
them too indistinctly. 


Differences in 
Structure Noted 


In the two plays at bar we think both 
as to incident and character, the defend- 
ant took no more—assuming that he took 
anything at all—than the law allowed. 
The stories are quite different. One is of 


straits, learns from a lawyer that he has| child’s marrying no one outside his 
fallen heir to a large fortune from a/|fith; opposed by another who is in this 


great-aunt, and moves intd a great house, | respect just like him, and his foil. Their | 


fitted luxuriously. Here he and his fam- 
ily live in vulgar ostentation, and here 
the Irish boy seeks out his Jewish bride, | 
and is chased away by the angry father. | 
The Jew then abuses the Irishman over 
the telephone, and both become hysteri- | 
cally excited. The extremity of his feel- | 
ings makes the Jew sick, so that he must | 
go to Florida for a rest, just before which 
the daughter discloses her marriage to| 
her mother. | 

On his return the Jew finds that his 
daughter his borne a child; at first he 
suspects the lawyer, but eventually 
learns the truth and is overcome with 
anger at such a low alliance. Meanwhile, 
the Irish family, who have been forbidden 
to see the grandchild, go to the Jew’s 
house, and after a violent scene between 
the two fathers in which the Jew dis- 
owns his daughter who decides to go back 


with her husband; the Irishman takes] 


her back with her baby to his own poor 
lodgings. 

The lawyer, who had hoped to marry 
the Jew’s daughter, seeing his plan foiled, 
tells the Jew that his fortune really 
belongs to the Irishman, who was also 
related to the dead woman, but offers to 
conceal his knowledge, if the Jew will 
share the loot. This the Jew repudiates, 
and, leaving the astonished lawyer, walks 
through the rain to his enemy’s house to 
surrender the property. 

He arrives in great dejection, tells the 
truth, and abjectly turns to leave. A 
reconciliation ensues, the Irishman agree- 
mg to share with him equally. The Jew 
shows interest in his grandchild, though 
this is at most a minor motive in the 
reconciliation, and the curtain falls while 
the two are in their cups, the Jew insist- 
ing that in the firm name for the busi- 
ness which they are to carry on jointly, 
his name shall stand first. 


Facts of Individual 


Case Determinative 
It is, of course, essential to any pro- 


difference in race is merely an obligato ; 
to the main theme, religion. They sink 
their differences through grandparental 
pride and affection. ' 


religion does not even appear. It is true 
that the parents are hostile to each other, 
in part because they differ in race; but 
the marriage of their son to a Jew does} 
not apparently offend the Irish family at 
all, and it exacerbates the existing ani- 
mosity of the Jew, principally because he 
has become rich, when he learns it. They | 
are reconciled through the honesty of the 
Jew and the generosity of the Irishman; 
the grandchild has nothing whatever to 
do with it. The only matter common to 
the two is a quarrel between a Jewish | 
and an Irish father, the marriage of 
their children, the birth of grandchildren, 
and a reconciliation. 

If the defendant took so much from 
the plaintiff, it may well have been be- 
cause her amazing success seemed to 
prove that this was a subject of enduring 
popularity. Even so, granting that the 
plaintiff’s play was wholly original, and| 
assuming that novelty is not essential to 
a copyright, there is no monopoly in such 
a background. Though the plaintiff dis- 
covered the vein, she could not keep it to 
herself; so defined, the theme was too 
generalized an abstraction from what she 
wrote. It was only a part of her “ideas.” | 


Comparison to Show 
| Lack of Duplication 


Nor does she fare better as to her char- 
acters. It is, indeed, scarcely credible 
that she should not have been aware of | 
those stock figures, the low comedy Jew 
and Irishman. The defendant has not 
taken from her more than their proto- 
types have contained for many decades. 
If so, obviously so to generalize her copy- 


not original with her. But we need not 
hold this as matter of fact, much as we 
might be justified. Even though we take 


In the other, zealotry is wholly absent; | ~ 


| 1104589(a), Ward & Taylor, Gear grind- 


: —- Studebaker C " 
right, would allow her to cover what aes as hn 


ascribed to both Jews. 
| Criticism Made 


Of Record Submitted 


The plaintiff has depicted her father as 
deeply attached to his son, who is his 
hope and joy; not so, the defendant, 
whose father’s conduct is throughout not | 
actuated by any affection for his daugh- | 
ter, and who is merely once overcome for | 
the moment by her distress when he has} 
violently dismissed her lover. “Anger’’| 
covers emotions aroused by quite differ- | 
ent occasions in each case; so do “anxi- | 
ety,” “despondency” and “disgust.” It is 
unnecessary to go through the catalogue | 
for emotions are too much colored by| 
their causes to be a test when used so| 
broadly. This is not the proper approach 
to a solution; it must be more ingenuous, | 
more like that of a spectator, who would | 
rely upon the complex of his impressions | 
of each character. 
We cannot approve the length of the 
record, which was due chiefly to the use | 
of expert witnesses. Argument is argu- | 
ment, whether in the box or at the bar, | 
and its proper place is the last. The testi- 
mony of an expert upon such issues, espe- | 
cially his cross-examination, greatly ex- | 
tends the trial and contributes nothing} 
which cannot be better heard after the 
evidence is all submitted. | 
It ought not to be allowed at all; and| 
while its admission is not a ground for | 
reversal, it cumbers the case and tends to | 
confusion, for the more the court is led} 
into the intricacies of dramatic crafts- | 
manship, the less likely it is to stand| 
upon the firmer, if more naive, ground of | 
its considered impressions upon its own | 
perusal. We hope that in this class of | 
cases such evidence may in the future be| 
entirely excluded, and the case confined | 
to the actual issues; that is, whether the | 
copyrighted work was original, and| 
whether the defendant copied it, so far| 
as the supposed infringement is identical. | 
The defendant, “the prevailing party,” | 
was entitled to a reasonable attorney’s | 
fee (Section 40 of the Copyright Act). 
Decree affirmed. 


| 


| 


R. S., 


961165, J. F. Rowley, Artificial limb ener 
pender and back check, D. C., E. D. Mich., | 
S. Div., Doc. 1864, The J. F. Rowley Co. | 
v. F. R. Ritter (Detroit Artificial Limb | 
Works). Dismissed for want of prose- 
cution Oct. 10, 1930. 

1033988, H. L. Coburn, Reinforced con- | 
crete dam, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. | 
1638, Ambursen Construction Co., Ine., v.| 
City of Highland Park, Mich. Tismissed for | 
want of prosecution Oct. 7, 1930. Doc. 
1639, Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., v. | 
Consumers Power Co. Decree as above 
Oct. 8, 1930. | 

1058210, Welch & Welch, Method of fin- | 
ishing castings, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., 
Doc. 2062, American Plug Co. et al. v. 
The Brewer Titchener Corp. Dismissed by | 
consent Oct. 1, 1930. | 

1058285, L. A. Young, Upholstery spring | 
construction, 1428701, O. A. Michelis, Wire | 
loop, 1439891, J. T. Holtfoth, Spring cush- 
ion structure, D. C., E. D. Mich., 8. Div., 
Doc. 1818, L. A. Young Industries, Inc., v. 
Premier Cushion Spring Co. Dismissed by | 
consent Oct. 2, 1930. 

1090370, Re. 13932, 110503, Wylde & 
Schenck, Door controlling device, C. C. A., 
3d Cir., Doc. 4251, Elevator Supplies Co. v. 
Graham & Norton Co. Decree affirmed Oct. 
6, 1930. 

1093009, 1147973, J. C. Ramsey Jr., Lamp 
support, 1144956, H. Aiken, Lamp socket, 
1497896, Edgecumbe & Cowderoy, Spotlight 
bracket, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 





| 


Dismissed by consent Oct. 8, 1930. 
ing machine, 1155532, F. A. Ward, machine 


Method of grinding splined shafts and other 
interrupted cylindrical bodies, 1273016, 
same, splined shaft, filed Oct. 9, 1930, D. 

. E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doe. 4484, Gear 
Grinding Machine Co, v. Hudson Motor Car 
Co. Doc, 2892, Gear Grinding Machine Co. 
Dismissed by con- 
sent Oct, 18, 1930. 

1104589(b), Ward & Taylor, Gear grinding 








tection of literary property, whether at 
common law or under the statute, that 
the right cannot be limited literally to 
the text, else a plagiarist would escape by 


it that she devised her figures out of her 
brain de novo, still the defendant was 
within its rights. 

There are but four characters common 


Federal and State 





Summary of Opinions Published 


| rial is to draw down the steel plate to a 
| tight fit upon the cast iron body being re- 
| paired. The bridging of the crack by the 
| steel plate transfers any strain in the 
|cast iron structure to the steel plate and | 


Court Decisions 


In Full Text in This Issue 


Copyright—Infringement— : 
It is essential to protection of literary property, whether at common law or 


under the statute, that the right cannot 





be limited literally to the text, else a 


plagiarist would escape by immaterial variations; but as soon as literal appropria- 
tion ceases to be the test, the whole matter is at large and decisions in other cases 


cannot help much.—Nichols v. Universal Pictures Corp. et al. 


V U.S. Daily, 2898, Nov. 21, 1930. 


(C. C. A, 2.)— 





Copyright—Infringement—Plays— 


When plays are concerned, the plagiarist may excise a separate scene or he 
may appropriate part of the dialogue; then the question is whether the part taken 
is “substantial’ or a “fair use” of the copyrighted matter.—Nichols v. Universal 
Pictures Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 2898, Nov. 21, 1930. 





Copyright—Infringement—Plays— 
Upon any work, and especially a play, 


ing generality will fit equally well, as more and more of incident is left out; the 
boundary of infringement cannot be fixed; as respects plays, the controversy 


chiefly centers upon the characters and 


substance.—Nichols v. Universal Pictures Corp. et al. 


Daily, 2898, Nov. 21, 1930. 





Copyright—Infringement—Evidence—Expert witnesses— 

In copyright infringement cases the testimony should be confined to whether 
copyrighted work was original and whether defendant copied it, so far as the 
supposed infringement is identical, and expert testimony relating to intricacies 
of dramatic craftsmanship should be excluded.—Nichols v. Universal Pictures 
(C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 2898, Nov. 21, 1930. 


Corp. et al. 


a great number of patterns of increas- 


sequence of incident, these being the 
(C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. 





Patents 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office procedure— 


Infringement— 


Plaintiff’s patent must be construed in the light of its history in the Patent 
Office and of the prior art; where patentee was compelled to withdraw claims 


broader than those finally allowed, upon 


his patent to cover defendant who was quite similar to a prior patent, especially 
when the art has been subject to gradual development and procuring many 
patents to prove each step of advance and differentiation.—Mattice v. Kniatt, etc. 


(D. C., E. D. Pa.)—V U. S. Daily, 2898, 





Patents—Repairing broken metallic structures valid but not infringed— 
Patent Re 16599 to Mattice for Method of Repairing Broken Metallic Struc- 
tures held valid but not infringed.—Mattice v. Kniatt, etc. 


U. S. Daily, 2898, Nov. 21, 1930. 


prior patents cited, he cannot construe 


Nov. 21, 1930. 


(D. C., E. D. Pa.)— 


>~——— 
welding, 1754063, R. Stresau, Coated metal- 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement 
sec. 4$21, 





of Patent Office of notices under 
R as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 





1735, Unity Mfg. Co. v. Bachem Sales Co.| mechanism, 1565143, H. J. 


for grinding splined shafts, 1271495, same,|v. Graham & Norton Co. 





machine, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 
2391, Gear Grinding Machine Co, v. Bevel 
Gear Grinding Co. Dismissed for want of 


prosecution Oct. 10, 1930, 
1105053. (See 1090370.) 
1111658. (See Des. 60740(a) and (c).) 
1118547, W. C. Griffin, Fruit drying ma- 


{ 


chine, 1122018, C. C. McIntosh, same, 
1466798, H. M. Miller, Apparatus for and 
method of peeling vegetables or fruits, 
1468873, W. D. Bost et al., Apparatus for 
peeling fruits or vegetables, filed Oct. 2, 
1930, D. C., W. D. Wash., N. Div., Doc. 772; 
Stebler-Parker Co. v. C. M. Bryant Fruit 
Machines Co. 

1122018. (See 1118547.) 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by lumineseent tubes, filed Oct. 6, 1930, 
D. C., 8. D, Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E S- 


48-J, Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., | C 


et al. v. Metlox Corp., Ltd., et al. 

1134749. (See Des. 60740(a) and (c).) 

1134820, A. B. Chance, Land anchor, 
1620896, J. R. Kearney, same, D. C., E. D. 
Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 8224, A. B. Chance 
v. W. N. Matthews Corp. Claims 2, 3 and 
4 of 1620896, and patent 1134820 held in- 
fringed, both patents held valid Oct. 6, 1930. 

1144956. (Se 1093009.) 

1146182, S. Lipsius, Raised printing proc- 
ess and product, filed Oct. 8, 1930, D. C., 


|lic-are weldrods and method of making, 





8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56/28, S. Lipius et al. v. 
Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co., Inc, 

1144956. (See 1093009.) 

1155532, (See 1104589(a).) 

1172322, P. Torchio, Protective device for 
electric cable joints, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
E, Div., Doc. 1772, Metropolitan Device Corp. 
v. Cleveland Elecfric Illuminating Co. Pat- 
ent held valid, claims 3 and 4 infringed, 
Sept. 12, 1980. 

1174408, F. K. Fassett, Door operating 
Fear, Elevator 
door control, 1587007, C. Norton et al., Door 
operating mechanism for elevators, C. C. 
A., 3d Cir., Doc. 4250, Elevator Supplies Co. 
Decree affirmed 
Oct. 3, 1930. 

1225051, H. M. Peters, 
lamp, appeal filed Oct. 7, 1930, C. C. A., 2 
Cir., Doc. 11126, Faries Mfg, Co, v. 8S. W. 
Farber Mfg. Co. 

1271495, 1273016. (See 1104589(a).) 

1274032, J. D. Gibbs, Railway passes, filed 
Oct. 9, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mo. (St Louis), 
Doc. 9184, Gibbs-Innman Co. v. G. D. Bar- 
nard Stationery Co. 

1283646, C. A. Brawn, Rock drill bit, D. 
C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E P- 
67-J, E. M. Smith et al. v. A. A. Weber 
(Spartan Steel Co.). Dismissed without 
prejudice Sept. 18, 1930, 

1301831, R. S. Smith, Electrodes for arc 


Portable electric 


d | 1559312, 


filed Oct. 6, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 3515, A. O. Smith Corp. v. The Lin- 
coln Electric Co. 

1340423, F. Smith, Parachute, 1403983, 
same, Parachute pack, 1462456, same, Para- 
chute pack and harness, etc., 1554192, G. M. 
Ball, Parachute pack, 1560366, same, Para- 
chute harness, appeal filed Aug. 12, 1930, 
C. C. A., 8d Cir., Doc. 4478, Irving Air Chute 
Co., Inc., et al. v. Russell Parachute Co. 

1358483, A. Wachsman, Stop mechanism 
for knitting machines, filed Oct. 4, 1930, 
D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 55/393, A. Wachs- 
man v. F, Philip. 

1372680, C. E. Frost, Brush, filed Oct. 10, 
1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc, 3531, 
The Osborn Mfg. Co. v. The Specialty Mfg. 


0. 

1379008, A, B. Frenier, Temperature pro- 
ducing mechanism and controlling means 
therefor, D, C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 
1930, American Nokol Co. v. Silent Auto- 
matic Corp. Dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tion Oct. 10, 1930, 

1399750, Dalton & Meulle, Reel oven, D. 
C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. Q-51-J, 


the studs by which it is held in position. 


The patent contains 10 claims, of which 
we may select claim 1 as illustrative of 
the method and claim 9 as illustrative of 
a structure combining the structure to be 
repaired with the structure of the plain- 
ce device described in the specifica- 

ions. 


1. The method of joining metal plates or 
the like which comprises forming counter- 
sunk perforations in one of said plates, me- 
chanically securing studs to the other plate, 
said studs being alligned with the aforesaid 
perforations, superposing the perforated 
plate c the other plate with the studs of 
the latter extended into the perforations, 
and then welding the studs to the super- 
posed plate to fill the countersinks whereby 
to form a welded head on each of said studs. 

9. A plate having a crack or break therein, 
projecting members mechanically secured in 
said plate on each side of said crack or 
break, and a second plate arranged adjacent 
said first named plate and welded to said 
projecting members and bridging said erack 
or break to transmit strains to which said 
first named plate is subjected from the pro- 
jecting members on one side of the crack or 
break to the projecting members on the 
other side of the crack or break. 





Steps of Process 
Are Listed 


The only material manner in which 
claim 1 differs from claim 9 is that in 
claim 9 the metallic structure to be re- 
paired and the bridging steel plate are 
both regarded as plates. 

The specifications and claims show that 


, the method of the patent comprises a se- 


ries of steps where, as in the repair 
under consideration, the details of which 
will be described later, the method is ap- 
plied to a crack and not to a break or 
severance of the subject of repair into 
two parts, as shown in other claims and 
in the drawings not pertinent to this 
case. 


The steps of the process are as follows: 


1. The crack is sealed if desired by re- 
moving metal adjacent to form a V and 
then the V is welded. 

2. A plate of suitable shape for the re- 
pair is drilled with a plurality of open- 
ings or holes which are countersunk. , 

3. The plate is temporarily positioned 
against the surface to be repaired to 


serve as a template, and holes are drilled! 


into the structure corresponding in align- 
ment to the holes in the plate. The drilled 
holes are then threaded or tapped. 

4. Studs are then threaded into the 
openings drilled into the structure. 

5. The plate is superposed upon the 
structure with the studs extending into 
the countersunk perforations in the 
superposed plate. 

6. A head is formed on each stud by 
welding the studs to the superposed plate. 
The welding is continued until the entire 
countersink is filled, whereby the head 
meoanes an integral part of the plate and 
stud, 


Findings of 





J. Dalton et al. (Dalton Oven Co.) v. W. F. 
Drew et al. (Industrial Inventions Mfg. Co.). 
Dismissed without prejudice Sept. 18, 1930. 

1403983. (See 1340423). 

1428701. (See 1058285). 

1432442, E, F, Collins, Electric furnace, D. 
C., E. D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc. 1596, General 
Electric Co. v. Holeroft & Co. Dismissed 
for want of prosecution Oct. 7, 1930. 

1433975, C. L. Snyder, Abstract of title 
and method of making same, filed Oct. 9, 
1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4485, 
The Automobile Abstract & Title Co. v. J. 
S. Haggerty. ’ 

1439891. (See 1058285.) 

1448240. (See Re. 17107.) 

1462456. (See 1340423.) 

1466798, 1468873. (See 1118547.) 

1473591, 1527026, 1563721, J. O. Cadieux, 
Electric signal switch, 1511190, same, Mount- 
ing for light, 1553747, same, Signal station, 
same, Electric signal receptacle, 
filed Oct, 14, 1980, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doc E 2089, Connecticut Telephone & Elec- 
oe erm v. Standard Electric Time Co. 
et al. 

1481021, (See Re. 17107.) 

1482217, A. B. Broluska, Tire structure, D. 
C., E. D. Mich, S. Div., Doc. 1924, A. B. 
Broluska v. S. Waze (Belle Tire Corp.). Dis- 
missed for want of prosecution Oct. 10 





1930. 
1497896. (See 1093009.) 
1511190, (See 1473591.) ; 
1523704, E, C. Morine, Vehicle top, D. Cy 


Fact Reviewed 


1. The defendant was formerly in the 
employ of the plaintiff and, having left 
the plaintiff’s employ and gone into busi- 
ness for himself under the trade name of 
Universal Welding Company, he, some 
time in 1927, performed a repair job in 
the Commonwealth Trust Building, at 





E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 1761, Weatherproof 
Body Corp. v. Federal Motor Truck Co. Dis- 
missed by consent Oct. 9, 1930. 

1527026. (See 1473591.) 

1543963, J. N. Walton, Metallic packing, C. 
A., 3d Cir., Doc. 4843, Anchor Packing 
Decree reversed 


Cc. 
Co. v. Crane Packing Co. 
Oct. 11, 1930. 

1553747, 1559312. (See 1473591.) 

1554192. (See 1340423.) 

1559520, T. M. Fairbairn, Putting green 
and similar playing surface, D. C., 8. D. 
Ind. (Inidanapolis), Doc, 1252, T. M. Fair- 
bairn* et al. v. Playmore Corp. Injunction 
Aug. 18, 1930. 

1560366, (See 1340423.) 


1561487, (See Re. 17107.) 
1563721, (See 1473591.) 
1565143, (See 1174403.) 


1571544, Garlinghouse & Venable, Measur- 
ing device for bulk materials, appeal filed 
Aug. 4, 1980, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc, 4468, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, upon the spacer of the elevator 
pump. 

2. There was a crack in the spacer next 
to the flange of the pump approximately 
7 inches long. 

3. The structure to be repaired was of 
cast iron, somewhat cylindrical in form. 
The defendant prepared two plates which 
were fitted to correspond in shape to the 
surface of the structure to be repaired, 
one plate fitting to the structure on one 
side of the crack and the other to the 
other side. 


4. Five holes were burned into and 
through each plate. 
5. Corresponding holes were then 


drilled into the cast iron pump frame and 
screws threaded so as to receive bolts. 

6. Each of the plates was then fast- 
ened down with five %-inch bolts screwed 
into the frame member. » 

7. The plates were welded to the pump 
frame structure and were joined over the 
crack by welding material through a 
quick welding process, whereby the cool- 
ing of the welding material drew the two 
plates more closely together and thus, to 
some extent at least, closed the crack. 

8. The heads of the bolts, which ex- 
tended outside of the plates, were chis- 
eled off and welding material applied over 
the tops of the bolts and into whatever 
space there was between the body of the 
bolts and the surface of the hole formed 
in the plate. 

9. There was no countersink in the pey- 
forations of the plates. ' 

10. The welding over the heads of the 
bolts accomplished no result besides that 
of holding the bolts in place, and did not 
form a head to the bolts, as in the 
countersinking and welding of the plain- 
tiff’s process, 

Extension of Claims 
Adjudged Improper 

There is a broad distinction in the art 
between the bridging of a crack in a 
cast iron structure by means of a plate, 
as in the plaintiff’s patent, to which is 
transferred the strain upon the cracked 
member, and the drawing together, by 
means of welding material, of two plates 
secured on either side of the crack, as 
in the defendant’s construction, 

The plaintiff’s patent must be con- 
strued in the light of its history in the 
Patent Office and of the prior art. The 
shrink fit of the plate over the structure 
to be repaired obtained by the use of 
welding material in the countersink into 
which a stud is extended, is shown in the 
Mosler Patent No. 1201608 and by weld- 
ing a head upon a stud in the Penning- 
ton Patent No. 1346054. The Gruber 
Patent No. 1332394 shows a stud at- 
tached to a lower plate and thoroughly 
welded to the superposed perforated 
plate. In the British patent to Quasy- 
Arc No. 114268, the following language 
is used: 

“Finally the nuts k are removed one 
by one and the annular spaces provided 
by the chamfered holes h are filled in 
with deposits of welding metal 1, Fig. 6, 
which draws the plate £f even more 
tightly against the plate a, as the heated 
studs d and the deposited metal cool.” 

The defendant’s construction work was 
quite similar in method to that disclosed 
in the patent to Wilson and Hutton No, 
1340644, where claim 1 reads: 

A reinforced welded joint comprising 
welding metal united to other metal by weld- 
ing and projecting members on the one en-£ 
gaging the other to form a mechanical grip 
to reinforce t':e joint. 

And claim 8 reads: 

The method of joining metals by electric 
welding which consists in providing the 
| edges of two metal parts with projecting 
studs, and filling the space between the 
metals and around the reinforcing studs 
with metal deposited by a welding arc. 

In the light of the prior art and of the 
history of the’ plaintiff’s patent in the 
Patent Office, where he was compelled 
to withdraw claims broader than those 
finally allowed, upon Mosler and Pen- 
!nington, it is clear that he cannot con- 
strue his patent to cover the deféndant’s 
construction. It is not shown that the 
jintroduction of welding material over 
the bolt heads is done in the same way 
lor effects the same result in drawing 
down the repaired structure to fit the job 
as claimed in the patent in suit. 

Moreover, the filling of the space be- 
tween the. defendant’s two plates by 
welding, thus drawing the two plates to- 
gether and closing the crack and trans- 
ferring the strain to the two plates and 
the weld, is no part of the process or 
method of the plaintiff’s claims and spec- 
ifications; where it is expressly set forth 
that the strain is transferred to the steel 
plate. 


Plaintiff’s Patent Valid 
But Not Infringed 


The plaintiff very ingeniously urges 
that under his patent, where it is nec- 
essary or desirable to draw up or close 
up a“crack in a cast iron structure, the 
steel plate of the Mattice method may 
be split in two, along the line of the 
crack, and the two parts of the plate 
separately secured on the two sides of 
the crack in the usual manner of the 
Mattice method, and then the slit gap 
between the two parts of the split'#eel 
plate welded together quickly so as to 
cause the crack to be drawn up by the 
shrinkage of the weld between the two 
parts of the plate. But this case is one 
in which, as clearly shown by the rec- 
ord, the art has been the subject of grad- 
ual development and the procuring 0 
many patents to prove each step of ade 
vance and differentiation. 

As was said in Railway Company Ve 
Sayles, 97 U. S. 554: 

“In such cases, if one inventor pre- 
cedes all the rest, and strikes out some~- 
thing which includes and underlies all 
that they produce, he acquires a monop- 
oly, and subjects them to tribute. But 
if the advance toward the thing desired 
is gradual, and proceeds step by step, 
so that no one can claim the complete 
whole, then each is entitled only to the 
specific form of device which he pro- 
duces, and every other inventor is en- 
titled to his own specific form, so long 
as it differs from those of his competitors 
and does not include theirs. Thesé gen- 
eral principles are so obvious that they 
need no argument or illustration to sup- 
port them,” 

Conclusions of law: 1. It is held that 
the plaintiff’s patent is valid but that, 
in view of the prior art and the gradual 
development thereof, it must be strictly 
construed subject to the limitations of 
the method disclosed. . 

2. The defendant’s construction is held 
not to constitute an infringement of the 
plaintiff’s patent. ; 

The bill will be dismissed at the plain- 
tiff’s costs. 
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Deduction for Loss Allowed in Year 
State Levies Made Land Worthless 








Date When Property Was Sold for Taxes Held 


Not to Fix Time for Adjustment Under 
Facts of Case 





Cleveland, Ohio.— The taxpayer who 
was the owner of land in an irrigation 
district sustained a loss thereon in 1922 
and not in 1923, the District Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio has held. 

In 1922 a Montana court entered an 
order imposing certain special assess 
ments on the land, thereby making it 
worthless to the taxpayer, and he 
charged the same off on his books as 
a loss. The land was sold for taxes in 
1923. E 

The Government’s contention could 
not be sustained, that no loss occurred 
as long as the taxpayer held the legal 
title, the opinion ruled. 





OrvVILLE S. BRUMBACH 
Vv. 
U. G. DENMAN, ADMINISTRATOR. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
No. 3316. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 14, 1930 
Haun, District Judge—This is an ac- 
tion to recover a deficiency assessment 
of United States income tax in the 
amount of $3,069.15, assessed and col- 


lected by the defendant from the plaintiff | 


for the calendar year 1922. In that year 
the plaintiff in his return deducted a lost 
incurred in land in the Bitter Root Valley 
ifm Ravalli County, Mont., purchased in 


1912. 

The plaintiff purchased and owned in 
fee simple a one-half interest in 130 
acres of undeveloped, arid land that was 
exploited for fruit-raising possibilities, 
and which to that end was dependent 
upon artificial irrigation. His venture 
was for purposes of resale and specula- 
tion. The irrigation was furnished by 
the Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Com- 
pany, a private corporation which, in 
about 1908, constructed an _ irrigation 
canal some 70 whiles in length. 

By 1920 a large part of the wooden 
flumes and water lines constructed by the 
irrigation company was badly deteriorated 
and in need of repair and rebuilding, but 
the irrigation company was then insolvent 
and in the hands of a receiver. The 
landowners in the valley then formed a 
political organization under the laws of 
the State of Montana, known as the Bit- 
ter Root Irrigation District, which pur- 
chased the irrigation canal and the old 
water system from the receiver of the 
irrigation company. The only way the 
irrigation district could function was by 
the issuance of bonds which were to be 
paid by taxes and assessments upon the 
jands in the valley. 


Land Charged Off as 
Loss by Taxpayer 


Under the Montana law, and as a re- 
sult of a court proceeding authorized by 
that law, an order was entered on the 
24th day of June, 1922, in the District 


Court of the Fourth Judicial District of 
the State of Montana, in and for the 


County of Ravalli, authorizing a bond 
issue in the aggregate amount of $1,- 
140,000, and the “levying of a special tax 
or assessment upon all of the lands of 
the said Bitter Root Irrigation District 
to pay the principal and interest of said 
Abonds when the same shall fall due.” 


In view of the history of the lands 
in the Bitter Root Valley, and the cer- 
tainty of the placing of taxes and assess- 
ments upon the lands therein because 
of the proceedings just related, the sala- 
bility and marketability of the land of 
the plaintiff was destroyed upon the en- 
tering of the court’s order of June 24, 
1922, and the same became worthless for 
the purposes of the plaintiff. The testi- 
mony, does not leave any doubt upon this 
point. 


More than 40 per cent of the lands 
were forfeited for taxes, and for at least 
six years no lands were sold at prices 
above the delinquent tax thereon. The 
plaintiff, upon whom rested the first duty 
of determining the matter, in the year 
1922 concluded that the land was worth- 
less, that he would take his loss as a 
result of the situation; thereupon, 
in 1922 he refused to pay further 
taxes. upon the property, charging 
it off on his books, and had no 
further transactions with relation to 
it, nor did he exercise further dominion 
over’ it. The taxes not being paid, the 
property was sold for taxes Oct. 3, 1923, 
the legal title being transferred pursu- 
ant to the tax sale Feb. 13, 1926. The 
plaintiff deducted the amount of his loss 
upon the property in his income tax re- 
port for the year 1922. 


Both sides have argued the case as 
involving a construction of section 214 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, particu- 
larly that portion thereof which is as 
follows: 

Section 214 (a). That in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: * * * 

(5) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insurance 
orystherwise, if incurred in any transaction 
en@ered into for profit, though not con- 
nected with the trade or business. 

It is not argued that the regulations 
are helpful in determining the point upon 
which counsel agree that the case turns. 
The taxpayer argues that the property 
became absolutely worthless in the year 
1922, and that he was entitled to claim 
the loss for that year. The Government, 
relying upon the case of the Appeal of 


the taxpayer did not sustain a loss in 
the taxable year. * * * 

“Here there is no question but that 
the legal title to the property attempted 
to be abandoned was in the taxpayer, and 
remained in it until after the taxable 
year in question. Jt could exercise do- 


assess-! minion over it to the exclusion of every 


one else, and it is difficult to conceive 
how it could sustain a loss with respect 
to the property and still have the prop- 
|erty to deal with as its own. True, the 
value of the property may have declined 
by reason of changed conditions and 
the taxpayer’s neglect to pay taxes 
thereon. In fact, every piece of property 
upon which taxes are permitted to ac- 
cumulate and which is located in a 
neighborhood which has become unde- 
sirable, necessarily suffers a diminution 
in its market value, but it has never 
been held that a taxpayer could deduct 
as a loss the dimination in value of land 
the title to which is still retained, and 
the difference is one of degree only. 
Losses from dealing in real or personal 
property, growing out of the ownership 
thereof, are deductible only when ascer- 
tained and determined upon an actual, 
| completed, and closed transaction during 
the taxable year, and are not sustained 
through the mental processes by which 
a taxpayer determines that the property 
}is worthless and charges it off on its 
books, while it still retains the title to 
the property itself.” (Italics supplied.) 


| Plaintiff Claims Court 
‘Order Fixed Date 

Plaintiff denies that the Schwarzler 
case should be applied to this case, and 
argues that his loss was established for 
income tax purposes by the court’s order 


hereinabove referred to, and which was 
entered on the 24th day of June, 1922. 
Plaintiff relies upon the cases of United 
| States v. White Dental Company, 274 
U. S. 398; and Lucas v. American Code 
Company, 280 U. S. 445. The pertinent 
{excerpt from the White Dental case, 
supra, is as follows: 


“The case turns upon the question 
whether the loss, concededly sustained by 
the respondent through the seizure of 
the assets of the German company in 
1918, was so evidenced by a closed trans- 
action within the meaning of the quoted 
statute and Treasury regulations as to 
authorize its deduction from gross in- 
come of that year. The statute obviously 
| does not contemplate and the regulations 
| (Art. 144) forbid the deduction of losses 
resulting from the mere fluctuation in 
value of property owned by the taxpayer. 
New York Ins. Co. y. Edwards, 271 U. S. 
109, 116; cf. Miles v. Safe Deposit Co., 
269 U. S. 247. But with equal certainty 
they do contemplate the deduction from 
gross income of losses, which are fixed 
by identifiable events, such as the sale of 
property (Art. 141, 144), or caused by 
its destruction or physical injury (Art. 





by the occurrence of such events as pre- 
vent their collection (Art. 151). 


“The transaction evidencing the loss 
here was the seizure of the property of 
the German company. The loss resulted 
to the respondent because it was a cred- 
itor and stockholder of that company 
which, as a result of the sequestration, 
was left without property or assets of 
any kind.” (Italics supplied.) 


In the above excerpt the court refers 
to certain regulations. It is not claimed 
that any regulation applies to this case, 
and no regulation which has been called 
to the court’s attention makes it a con- 
dition precedent to the allowance of a 
loss that the taxpayer shall have been 
divested of title to the worthless prop- 
erty involved. In this case, therefore, 
the interpretation of the statue alone is 
involved. However, any regulation to be 
valid must be subservient to the intent 





not make that a condition to the allow- 
ance of a loss which would not be con- 
sistently required under the applicable 
statute. 


Practical Test for 
Fime of Deficit 


case, supra, is as follows: 
“Generally speaking, the 
law is concerned only with realized 
losses, as with realized gains. Weiss v. 
Wiener, 279 U. S. 833, 335. Exception 
is made, however, in the case of losses 
which are so reasonably certain in fact 
and ascertainable in amount as to justify 
their deduction, in certain circumstances, 
before they are absolutely realized. As 


payer’s breach of contract, no definite 
tegal test is provided by the statute for 
the determination of the year in which 
the loss is to be deducted. The general 
requirement that losses be deducted in 
the year in which they are sustained 
calls for a practical, not a legal test.” 
The thought underlying the principles 
applied in these cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
seems to be that a taxpayer may have 
the benefit of a loss which is indicated 
by an identifiable event which marks or 
fixes the loss with reasonable (not ab- 
solute) certainty as to its occurrence 
and the amount thereof. Further, the 
test to be applied is a practical, not a 
legal, one. It seems to follow that it 
must depend largely, if not wholly, upon 
the facts relating to the particular loss. 
A change of title may establish a loss 





and purpose of the statute, and could} 


The excerpt from the American Code; 


income-tax | 


respects losses occasioned by the tax- | 


A, J. Schwarzler, 3 B. T. A., 535 (1926),|in one case; an order of a court may 
argues that even if the property became | establish it in another (note 2); but 
worthless in the year 1922, the plaintiff it can not be said categorically 
could not have the benefit of the loss|that there can never be a properly de- 
so long as he held the legal title to the | ductible loss in the case of real estate 


property; that he was not divested of 
the legal title until Feb. 18, 1926 (Note 
1); and that the plaintiff was entitled to 
claim the loss, not for 1922, but for the 
year 1923. 

The reasoning of the Schwarzler case 
in so far as it is claimed to apply t 


so long as the taxpayer holds the title. 
It seems to the court that it certainly 
cannot be said to be a condition prece- 
dent where, as here, there is present 
such an identifiable event of as far- 
reaching consequence as the court order 


»| relied upon in this’ case. 


0 
this case, is represented by the follow-| Fallacy Noted in 


ing, at page 538: 

“The testimony produced tends to show 
that the property in question had de- 
creased in value, due to changes in the 
neighborhood, that it was ‘not desirable 
as a building site, and that taxes had 
been permitted to accumulate against it 
until they equaled or exceeded its then 
value. Assuming all this to be true, 





(1) Although the property was sold for 
taxes Oct. 3, 1923, the Revised Code of Mon- 
tana, section 2201, allowed a period of re- 
demption. Hence a deed for the property 
was not ordered until Feb. 13, 1926, 


Government’s Argument 


The Government argues that the tax- 
payer’s loss in this case was forecast 
some years before the entering of the 
court’s order, and that, upon the tax- 
payer’s theory, he might as logically 
have claimed the loss in years prior to 





(2) In the American Code case, supra, 
it was held that the deductible loss result- 
ing from an employer’s breach of a contract 
of employment was not established until 
litigation concerning the same was finally 
terminated) thus a court’s order fixed the 
oss. 


- 
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Accounting—Tax period—Losses—Where land became worthless in 1922 and was 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


The taxpayer’s land which was situated jn an irrigation district became worth- 
less to him when a State court entered an order in 1922 levying certain special 
assessments; the taxpayer refused to pay the assessments and charged the land 
off on his books; the property was sold for taxes in 1923; held that the loss was 


properly deductible for 1922.—Brumbach v. Denman. 


V. U. S. Daily, 2899, Nov. 21, 1930. 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)— 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





L. Needles Brooker Co., Inc., Docket No. 
* 41651, 

Gain or Loss. Basis. In 1923 the 
petitioner purchased certain partner- 
ship assets for cash and less than 
80 per cent of its stock. Held, that 
the transferors, the partners, were 
not in control immediately after the 
transfer within the meaning of sec- 
tion 202(c)(3) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 and section 203(b)(4) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, and that sec- 
tion 204(a)(8) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, as to the basis for gain or 
loss, does not apply. Further, held, 
that this petitioner’s gain or loss on 
assets sold in 1926 should be com- 
puted on basis of cost of the assets 
to his petitioner in 1923, diminished 
by depreciation from that date. 

Depreciation. Held, that allowable 
depreciation for 1926 should be com- 
puted on the basis of the cost of the 
assets to this petitioner. 

William Ainslie Colston, 
815382. 

1. Oral testimony of the petitioner 
to the effect that he made a short 
sale of stock to his wife and subse- 
quently made a settlement by credit- 
ing her with an amount represent- 
ing the difference between the 
contract price and the market price 
at the time of settlement, is held to 
lack the force to establish either a 
sale or other transaction entered into 
for profit or a loss sustained, where 
there was no proof either of con- 
sideration moving from the wife or 
of circumstances impelling the belief 
of a legal transaction, or that any 





Docket No. 


Oregon Ruling Is Given 
On Tax Appeal Procedure 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Nov. 20. 


An aggrieved taxpayer cannot take an 


' county, the Attorney General of Oregon, 
I. H. Van Winkle, has ruled. Such an 
appeal must be taken in the first in- 
stance to the State Tax Commission, it 
was held. 

“Chapter 465, Laws of 1929, plainly 
indicates a legislative intent to vest the 
State Tax Commission with unrestricted 
supervisory powers over county asses- 
sors and boards of equalization in the 





taxation,” the opinion said. “In fur- 
therance of this general administrative 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 20 








appeal directly from the County Board of | 
Equalization to the circuit court of the| 


141, 142, 143) or, in the case of debts,| performance of their duties relating to| 


| policy,” it continued, “‘section 6 of said! 


chapter makes the State Tax Commis- 
im an intervening appellate body to 
review questions on appeal from actions 
of county boards of equalization prior 
to a judicial determination of such ques- 
tions by the courts. To this extent, 
| therefore, section 6 of chapter 465, Laws 
| of 1929, would have the effect of modify- 
ing the procedure on appeal from actions 
|of boards of equalization as provided in 
| section 4299, Oregon Laws, as amended. 

“It is, therefore, my opinion that the 
appeal of an aggrieved taxpayer must 
be taken in the first instance to the 
State Tax Commission.” 





| the year 1922. But in this court’s opin- 
ion such a claim, if made prior to the 
Montana court’s order, would have been 
met by the Government with the cases 
cited in the White dental case, and which 
hold: “The statute obviously does not 
contemplate * * * deduction of losses re- 
sulting from the mere fluctuation in 
value of property owned by the tax- 
payer.” United States v. White Dental 
Co., supra, at page 401. In this case the 
entering of the court’s order on June 24, 
1922, was the decisive event. 

The only portion of the court’s opin- 
| ion in the Schwarzler case which is ap- 
| plicable then to this case is that which 
holds that a loss should not be allowed 
| because the taxpayer still holds title, 
and thus may exercise dominion over the 
claimed worthless property. But the 
,continuing power to exercise dominion 
over worthless property exists in the 
case of personal property, corporate 
stock, bad accounts and other property 
where losses are generally (perhaps al- 
ways) allowed without reference to ques- 
tions of title to the property or the power 
to exercise dominion over the same. 

It appears in the White Dental case, 
supra, that the taxpayer continued to 
| hold title to the stock of the German 
company for every purpose, though the 
power to exercise dominion was tem- 
porarily suspended. However it appears 
(at page 400) that in 1922 the tangible 
assets and the lease of the German cor- 
poration were sold for the sum of $6,000, 
and the respondent was required to in- 
clude that amount as income in its in- 
come tax report for that year. 

The court is of the opinion that the 
rule of the Schwarzler case should not 
be applied in this case. There was not 
in that case, as there is in this, an 
identifiable event such as the court’s or- 
der of June 24, 1922, which definitely 
fixed the taxpayer’s loss regardless of 
questions of title (note 3). There should 
be a judgment in favor of the plaintiff 
in the amount of $3,089.15, with interest. 
The requested special findings of fact 
may be formulated under rule 34 of this 


court. Exceptions are saved to the de- 
fendant. An order may be entered ac- 
cordingly. 





(3) It was said in the Schwarzler case 
that losses “are not sustained through the 
mental processes by which a taxpayer de- 
termines that the property is worthless and 
charges it off on its books, while it still 
retains the title to’ the property itself.” 
That might have been said of the plaintiff 
in this case if the plaintiff had attempted 
to charge off his loss in any year prior to 
1922, when the Montana court entered its 
order, Upon the entering of that order the 
plaintiff here charged the property off on 
his books, exercised no further dominion 
over it, failed to pay the taxes on it, and 
every act of his thereafter was inconsistent 
with any thought on his part to exercise 
dominion over it. The plaintiff in the year 
1923 received an installment of rent, but 
that was rent earned in the year 1922 and, 
as shown by the evidence, its transmittal 
to the plaintiff was delayed. 








payment was made by the petitioner 
(who was on the cash basis), and 
his testimony concerning the selling 
and settlement prices varied sub- 
stantially from the facts reported in 
his return. 

2. Taxes paid by a husband on 
real estate occupied by himself and 
his wife as a home and held in her 
name and in fact owned by her is not 
deductible by the husband on his 
separate return. ‘ 

3. The payment by a husband of 
interest on mortgages on property 
owned by his wife is not a payment 
of interest on the husband’s obliga- 
tions and is not deductible on his 
separate return. 

4. A deduction for interest paid 
on a loan on an insurance policy is 
disallowed for want of evidence es- 
tablishing that the deduction was 
proper. 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
and Cornelia G. Pfaff, executors of the 
will of Charles Pfaff, Docket No. 31587. 

The decedent left certain prop- . 
erty in trust to pay the income 
thereof to his widow for life, and 
with power in the trustee to invade 
the principal if necessary for the 
comfort and support of the widow, 
and thereafter to pay the remainder 
to certain admitted charities. Held, 
that the possibility of the principal 
being invaded was so remote that 
the stipulated present worth of the 
gifts to charities had there been no 
such provision in the trust agree- 
ment, may be deducted from the 
gross estate as the amount of the 
gifts to charity. 





Pennsylvania Court Rules 
On Taxing City Gasoline 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 20. 


The State gasoline tax should not be 
imposed in the case of fuel sold to Penn- 


sylvania municipalities for governmental | 


purposes, the court of common pleas of 
Dauphin County has just held. 


The State Board of Finance and Rev-| 


enue erred in holding that the Pure Oil 
Co. was liable to a tax of $7,978.75 on 
199,469 gallons of gasoline sold to the 
City of Philadelphia, the opinion ruled. 
Inasmuch as municipalities derive their 


| revenue from taxation they should not 


in turn be taxed by another unit of gov- 


ernment, Judge Fox who wrote the opin- | 


ion declared. 

Fuel sold to the Bureau of City Prop- 
erty, the Department of Transit and the 
Department of Wharves, Docks and Fer- 


ries in Philadelphia was subject to tax| 


since these agencies are not primarily 
governmental in character, but largely 
proprietary, the court held, directing the 


company to pay $726.75 on account of | © 


fuel sold to these units. 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Nov. 20. 
The Deep Rock Oil Co. has filed its 
brief in the Illinois Supreme Court in 
the suit started by the State to recover 


gasoline taxes on fuel sold to the City; 


of Chicago. The amount of tax involved, 


| according to the filed papers, is $69,- 


872.75. 





Delay in Tax Law Revision 
Is Favored in Bay State 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Noy. 20. 

In the opinion of the special legisla- 
tive commission no revision in Massa- 
chusetts tax laws should be attempted 
by the 1931 Legislature. 
dation to that effect will be made, State 
Senator Erland F. Fish, who is chairman 
of the commission, announced at a re- 
cent public hearing at the State House. 

Senator,Fish said the commission felt 
that because of unsettled business con- 
ditions the time was not opportune for 
changes in the iax laws. He pointed out 
that reception of the special commis- 
sion’s report last year was such as to 
make the commission feel no revision 
should be considered. Furthermore, said 
Senator Fish, the Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion has started an intensive study by 
experts which will probably not be com- 
pleted until late next year. 





Certain Taxes in Virginia 
Exceed Estimate for Year 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Novy. 20. 

According to an oral announcement by 
C. H. Morrissett, State Tax Commis- 
sioner of Virginia, the State’s revenue 
from taxes on incomes and intangible 
personal property will be approximately 
$500,000 ahead of the budget estimates 
for the year ending June 80, 1931, if 
collections are normal. 

The returns thus far show that the 
1930 revenue from State income taxes 
will be $1,932,016, whereas the budget 
estimate for the period was $1,500,000; 
and that assessments against intangible 
personal property will bring in about 
$2,859,409, which is $59,000 more than 
the budget estimate, the Commissioner 
stated. 


County Lease of Tax Land 
Permitted in Wisconsin 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Nov. 20. 


A county may enter into a valid lease 
of land taken under a tax deed, Assistant 
Attorney General, Herbert H. Naujoks, 
has ruled. A certain oil company de- 
sires to lease such land in Lincoln County 
for drilling purposes, it was explained. , 

“There is nothing in the statute show- 
ing that the county, under such deeds, 
takes a more restricted or qualified title 
than individuals would take, nor are 
there any limitations on its power to deal 
with the lands as it may see fit,” the 
opinion said, quoting from a decision of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


A recommen-|{ 


Increased Tax 
On Incomes |s 


Termed Probable 


|Representative Bacharach 
Says Decreased Revenue 
Of Government May Re- 
quire Higher Rate ~ 





Decreased revenue to the Government 
and possible considerable increase in 
appropriations for speeding up the pub- 
lic buildings program in the interest of 
the unemployed make it seem hardly 
possible for Congress to continue the 
present year tax reduction on normal 
incomes, Representative , Bacharach 
(Rep.), of Atlantic City, Nw J., a ma- 
jority member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, said in a statement 
just issued. 

Representatives Hawley (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, Oreg., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which has 
charge of initiating rewenue legislation, 
and Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
ranking minority member of that Com- 
mittee as well as Minority Leader of 
the House, have sent word to their of- 
fices they will be in Washington next 
week. Upon their arrival there will be 
conferences on their respective sides 
with respect to the legislative program 
for the session. Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Rules, and other 
leaders on both sides of the House are 
expected to arrive during the week. 

Mr. Hawley has already expressed the 
view that whether there will 


Congress hinges upon the state of the 


Congress but before the full effects of 
the drought and its effect on agriculture 
had become apparent. 


Mr. Bacharach’s Statement 


arach’s statement follows: 

There is very little encouragement for 
those who favor a downward revision of 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, either by 
| pop-gun methods or otherwise. 


|recent elections campaign was _ side- 
stepped—the question of a protective 
tariff and the benefits that would be 
derived from the Hawley-Smoot Act 
just as soon as the world recovers from 
the period of business depression 
through which it is now passing. 
Throughout my own district I stressed 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff law as one of 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 


apologies. 
the high rates carried in ‘the new law, 
but I did hear considerable complaint 
that in many instances the rates were 
|not high enough. 

| With the falling off in revenue as a} 





the possibility of a considerable increase 
in appropriations for the speeding up 
of the public buildings program in the 
interest of the unemployed, it would 
hardly seem possible to continue the re- 
duction of the normal income tax rate 
without incurring a Treasury deficit. 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921. R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 











[Continued from Page 6.] 
Erie Steel Construction Co. v. Blaw-Knox 


Decree affirmed Sept. 23, 1930. 

1620896. (See 1134820.) 

1650603, W. D. Burton, Tension meter, 
| 1771339, W. R. Martin, portable tension in- 
dicator, filed Oct. 9, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E S-53-J, Martin-Decker 
Corp. v. O. B. Goldman (The Drillometer 
Co.). 

1660017, J. Schoenfeld, Switch plug, D. C., 
'N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2567- 
K, J. Schoenfeld v. S. H. Kress & Co. et al. 
Dismissed on stipulation Oct. 6, 1930. 

1669640, B. C. Warlick, Indoor golf, filed 
Oct. 7, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 55/ 
27, B. C. Warlick et al. v. J. A. Robinson. 

1681033, B W. Freeman, Cut out machine 
for shoe uppers, filed Oct. 10, 1930, D. C., 
S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 707, B. W. Free- 
man v. The W. H. Davis Die Co. 

1681484, 1704134, W. Kennedy, Gas heater, 
filed Oct. 9, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 56/50, W. Kennedy et al. v. E. Jackson, 


ne. 

1692577, 1734830, R. R. Roth, Emergency 
repair link, included by counter-claim Oct. 
7, 1930, in suit filed Aug. 27, 1930, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. E 816, E. F. Slattery et al. v. 
Eureka Auto Chain Co. 





1694928, 1697886, 1711430, 1718716. (See 
Re. 17107.) 
1704134. (See 1681484.) 


1716896, E. E. Miller, Mudpump valve, filed 
Sept. 29, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif., C. Div., 
Doc. E S-42-J, E. E. Miller v. Hamer Oil 
Tool Corp. et al. 

1721015, J. Galbraith, Carving machine, 
filed Oct. 7, 1930, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., 


Machinery Co. 

1723729, M. Goldberg, Applique fabric, 
filed Oct. 8, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 56/46, M. Goldberg (Dormont Co.) v. C. 
Armour & Bro., Ine. 

1734830. (See 1692577.) 

1744338, A. B. Shaw, Tire valve, D. C., S. 
D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E R-2-J, D. 
S._Shippey et al. v. Master Valve Mfg. Co. 
et al. Decree Pro Confesso June 9, 1930, 

1754068. (See 1301331.) 

1754642, A. B. Modine, Heating unit, 
1769707, same, Heat exchange means, filed 
Oct. 3, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), 
Doc. 3014, Modine Mfg. Co. v. Young Ra- 
diator Co. 

1769707. (See 1754642.) 

1771339. (See 1650603.) 

Re. 13932. (See 1090370.) . 

Re. 15641, J. H. Emery. Artificial fruit 
and method of producing same, D. C., N. 
D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2349, J. H. Emery v. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. Claims 6, 8, 11 and 
13 held invalid, bill dismissed Oct. 11, 1930. 
Same, 2350, J. H. Emery v. 8S. S. Kresge Co. 
Decree as above. 

Re. 17107, J. A. Spencer, Sadiron, 1448240, 
same, Thermostat, 1561437, same, Electric 
heater, 1602510, same, Thermostatic con- 
trol, 1639708, same, Thermostat, 1697886, 
same, Temperature controlling apparatus, 
1711430, same, Pilot cut-off gass burners, 





1718716, same, Circuit interrupting device, | 


1481021, L. K. Marshall, Temperature con- 
trolled apparatus, 1694928, H. F. Rider, 
Thermostat, filed Oct. 14, 1930, D. C. Conn. 
(New Haven), Doc. E 2088, Spencer Thermo- 
stat Co. et al. v. Southern New England 
Electric Co. 

Re. 17817, E. A. Jones, Gas furnace, filed 
Oct. 11, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, Div., 
Doc. 3532, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. v. The 
Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co. 

Des, 60740(a), L. Siderman, Stocking, Des. 
67920, Des. 70307, . E. Zander, same, 
1111658, G. A, Landenberger, same, 1134749, 
same, Knitting machine, D. C. Dela., Doc. 
E 734, Schletter & Zander, Inc., v. Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. Patents held valid 
and infringed Oct. 10, 1930. 

Des, 60740(b), L. Siderman, Stocking, Des. 
70307, W. E. Zander, same, D. C., S. D. N. 
Y., Doc. E 47/378, Schletter & Zander, Inc., 
v. Finery Silk Stocking Co., Ine. Consent 
and order of discontinuance Oct. 9, 1930. 

Des. 60740(c), L. Siderman, Stocking, Des. 


be con-| 
tinued or further revenue legislation by| 


Federal Treasury. That was just after | 
the adjournment of the last session of | 


An authorized summary of Mr. Bach-} 


In my opinion the major issue of the} 


present Congress for which we owed no| 
I heard no complaint against 


result of the business depression and | 


0. grados ... por... y Ernesto Young; 
1587007. (See 1174403.) version espanola ingles por Antonia 
1602510, 1639708. (See Re. 17107.) Llano. 1 v., illus. Nueva York, D. Ap- | 
1609153. Carter & Best, Oil well plug, pleton, 1930. 30-25789 | 
Cc. C. A., 10th Cir., Doc. 217, The Eagle | Forstmann, Julius G. World cruise of mo- 
Picher Lead Co. v. Robinson Packer Co. 


Doe. 1861, J. N. Kirby v. Parten-Blomstrom | 
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Mudge, Evlyn L. 
for church school teachers. 
N. Y., Methodist book concern, 1930. 

30-25491 

Nelson, Martin J. ... Differences in achieve- 

ment of elementary school pupils before 


Our pupils; psychology 
220 p., illus. 


and after summer vacation. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of Wis., 1928.) 48 p. Madison, 
1929. 30-27507 | 
Parkes, Henry B. Jonathan Edwards, fiery 
Puritan. 271 p. N. Y., Minton, Balch & 
co., 1930. 30-25511 
Paul, Eden. Chronos; or, Future of the fam- 
ily. (To-day and to-morrow.) 57 p. 
Lond., K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 
1930. 30-25607 
Peebles, Allon. Survey of medical facilities 
of Shelby County, Ind., 1929. (Com. on 
costs of medical care. Publication no. 6.) 
213 p., illus. Wash., D. C., 1930. 380-25602 
Roeder, Ralph. Savanarola; study in con- 
science. 307 p. N. Y., Brentano’s 1930. 
1 3830-25503 
| Rose, Robert S. Wine making for amateur. | 


100 p. New Haven, Printed for members 
of Bacchus club, 1930. 30-25725 | 
Sassoon, Siegfried L. ... Memoirs of in- | 
fantry officer. 322 p. N. Y., Coward, | 
McCann, 1930. 30-25630 | 


Life of John Wilkes. 
Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 1930. 
30-25508 | 
Stephenson, Nathaniel W. Nelson W. Ald-! 
rich, leader in American politics. 496 p.| 
N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-25709 | 
Thompson, Edward J. Reconstructing India. 
404 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1930. 30-25496 | 
| Tiegs, Ernest W. Statistics for teachers, 
by ...and Claude C. Crawford. (River- 
side textbooks in education, ed. by E. P. | 
Cubberley.) 212 p. Boston, Houghton | 
Mifflin co., 1930. 30-25492 | 
Trayer, George W. Wood in aircraft con- 
struction. 276 p., illus. Wash., D. C., 
Natl. lumber manufacturers assn., 1930. 
| 30-25723 
Vivian, Alfred P. Phantom brigade. 255 p. 
Lond., E. Benn, 1930. 3830-25629 | 
| White, Herbert C. Romantic China; album 
containing photographic studies by White 
brothers. 95 p., illus. Shanghai, China, 
Browhite arts, 1930. 30-25628 
Whitman, Ross C. Hygiene, college text- 
book for non-medical students. 327 p.,| 
illus. N. Y., J. Wiley, 1930. 30-25598 | 


Sherrard, Owen A. 
319 p. 


| 








| 
| Adams, Maurice S. R. Modern decorative | 
art. 249 p., illus. Lond., B. T. Batsford, 
1930. 30-25617 
Austin, George M. Surface geology of Clin- 
ton County, O. 68 p. Wilmington, O., 
| Wilmington college, 1930. 30-25594 
| Baldwin, William A. From old to new ed- 
ucation. 191 p. Boston, Mass., New Eng- 
| land pub. co., 1930. 30-25798 
| Blackwell, Alice S. Lucy Stone, pioneer of | 
woman’s rights. 313 p. Boston, Little, 
Brown & co., 1930. 30-25807 
, Boesch, William E. Commercial and engi- 
neerping map drawing and lettering. 173 
p., illus. New Orleans, W. E. Boesch, 
1930. 30-25792 
| Brand, Louis. Vectorial mechanics. 544 
p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 
30-25596 
|Bronson, Barnard S. Nutrition and food 
chemistry. 467 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley 
& sons, 1930. 30-25608 
Butchers, Arthur G. Young New Zealand; 
history of early contact of Maori race 
with European. 380 p., illus. Dunedin, 
Coulls Sommerville Wilkie, 1929. 30-25801 
Childers, James S. Through Oriental gates. 
333 p. N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 1930. 





30-25715 
Coutler, Vincil C., ed. Readings in lan- 
guage and literature. 443 p. N. Y., Ron- 
ald press co., 1930. 30-25544 


| Demaison, Andre. Beasts called wild, by 
. ..} translated by Guy Endore. 275 p., 
illus. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 

| 30-25597 | 
| Duveen, Sir Joseph, bart. 30 years of Brit- 
| ish aft. 165 p., illus. Lond., Studio, Itd., 
1930. 30-25616 
Dwinger, Edwin E. . . . Prisoner of wa~. Si- 
berian diary, translated from German by 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 296 p. N. Y., A. A. 
Knopf, 1930. 30-25638 

| Ericson, Emanuel E. Teaching problems 
in industrial arts. 433 p., illus. Peoria, 
Ill., Manual arts press, 1930. 30-25609 

| Fairgrieve, James. Geografia humana por 





tor yacht Orion, Nov. 5th, 1929-Je. 11th, 
N.Y. 


1930. 243 p. Y., W. 2. Rudge, 1930. 
30-25788 | 
|Gates, Mrs. Susa (Young). Life story of | 
Brigham Young, by ... and Leah D. 


| State Books and 
| Publications 


| Information regarding these publications | 

| may be obtamed by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

| Wash.—Cases determined in Supreme Court, 
Dec. 23, 1929, to Mar. 17, 1930. Vol. 155. 
Arthur Remington, Reptr. Seattle, 1930. 

S. Dak.—Cases decided in Supreme Court, 
Dec. 12, 1928, to Mar. 16, 1929. Vol. 54. 
Karl Goldsmith, Reptr. Pierre, 1930. 

|Ill.—Flood Control Rept. Div. of Water- 
ways, Wm. F. Mulvihill, Supervisor. L. 
D. Cornish, Chief Engineer. Chicago, 
June, 1929. 

La.—Acts Passed by Legislature at Regular 
Session. May 12, 1930. Baton Rouge. 

Nebr.—Publications of State Historical So- 











ciety. Vol. 21. July 15. Addison E. 
Sheldon, Supt. and Historian, Lincoln, 
| 1930. ‘ 
|Pa.—Rept. of Insurance Comr. Part II. 


Business of 1929. Harrisburg, 1930. 
|Wash.—Joint Rules. Rules of Senate and! 
| Rules of House of State Legislature. 
Session, 1929. Olympia, 1929. 


| Ralston, Frances M. .. . 


Widtsoe, foreword by Ree dSmoot. 388 p, 
" 30-26731 
Giddings Thaddeus P. ... Outlines, by ..+ 
Will Earhart, Ralph L. Baldwin and 
ries.) 359 p., illus. Boston, N. Y., Ginn 
& co., 1930. 30-25802 
oe ‘ 
problems. 233 p. N. Y., Macmillan: co, 
1930. -25734 
manual for writers of juvenile fiction. 11 
p. London, A. & C. Black, 1929. 30-25548 
backgammon. 133 p., illus. Garden City, 
« N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 
Hawes, Herbert B. Prohibition index-man- 
ual, Va. and W. Va., by... and Joel W. 


N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 
bridge W. Newton. (Music education. se- 
Gilkey, James G. life’s everyday 
Groom, Arthur W. Writing for rae 
Hattersley, Mrs. Lelia. How to play new 
30-26992 
Flood. 705 p. Charlottesville, Va., Michie 


co., 1930. 30-25795 
Holley, Charles E. Introduction to psychol- 
ogy of classroom. 257 p. Boston, D. C. 
Heath, 1930. 3830-25797 
Jacks, Lawrence P. Inner sentinel; stuag 
of ourselves. 183 p. N. Y., Harper «& 
bros., 1930, 30-25728 
Johnson, Willis F. National flag, a_ his- 
tory. 115 p. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
co., 1930 30-25716 


Kohler, Irving N. The Bible is not ultimate 
authority. 137 p. Midleport, N. Y., I. N. 
Kohler, 1930. 30-25732 

Lambert, Avery E. Guide to studv of his- 
tology and microscopic anatomy. *t2 B 
illus. Phila., P. Blakiston’s soa & su., 
1930. '  30-25595 

Levinskaya, Maria. Levinskaya system of 
pianoforte technique and_ tone-colour 


through mental & muscular control. 256 
p., illus. London, J. M. Dent, 1930. 
30-25806 


Lloyd, Malcolm. Practical treatise on map- 
ping and lettering. 58 p., illus. Phila., P. 
Blakison’s son & co., 1930. 30-25589 

Loth, David G. Royal Charles, ruler and 
rake. 343 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1930. 

30-25713 

Madden, Marie R. Political theory and law 
in medieval Spain. 198 p., illus. N. Y., 
Fordham univ. press, 1930. 30-25793 


|Mason, Daniel G. Beethoven and his fore- 


runners. New ed. 352 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-25803 
Montague, Charles E. Writer’s notes on 


his trade. 254 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 30-25546 
Mysterium Christi; Christological studies by 
British and German theologians, ed. by G. 


K. A. Bell . . . and D. Adolf Deissmann. 
287 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 
1930. 30-25735 
Page, Dudley S. . . . Operas—old and new, 


compiled by . .. and Bernard Richardson 
Billings. 341 p. London, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, 1929. 3830-25805 

Playfair, Sir Nigel Ross. Hammersmith 
hoy; book of minor revelations. 310 p. 
Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930. 30-25547 

Melodic design. 
47 p., illus. Los Angeles, M. M. Pree- 
man, 1930. 30-25804 

Russell, Hon. Bertrand A. W. . . . Conquest 
of happiness. 249 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 
1930. 5729 

St. John, Charles W. Educational achieve- 
ment in relation to intelligence, shown 
by teachers’ marks, promotions, and scores 
in standard tests in elementary grades. 
(Harvard studies in education... v. 15.) 
219 p. Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 
1930. 30-25799 

Schechter, Abraham I. Studies in Jewish 
liturgy. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Dropsie col- 
lege, 1924.) 139 p. Philadelphia, Dropsie 
college for Hebrew and cognate learning, 
1930. 30-25736 

Scott, Arthur P. Criminal law in colonial 
Va. 335 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chie 
cago press, 1930. 

Shaw, Frank H. Full fathom five; famous 
shipwrecks. 301 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-25791 

Thorne, Harold. Backgammon in 20 min- 
utes. Rev. ed. 33 p. N. Y., E. P. Dut~ 
ton & co., 1930. 30-25790 

Van Loon, Hendrik W. R. v. R.; account 
of last years and death of Rembrandt 
Harmenszoon van Rijn. 570 p. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, H. Liveright, 1930. 30-25614 

Vandegrift, F. B., & co. U. S. tariff; Tariff 
act of 1930, ed. by Wm. W. Rich, 


30-25808 
Abdul Baha’s alleged will is 
fraudulent; appendix to Bahai religion 
and its enemy, Bahai organization. 21 p, 
Rutland, Vt., Tuttle co., 1930, 30-25730 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divie 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Specifications for Manufacture and Installa- 
tion of Railway Track Scales for Light 
Industrial Service—Circ. of Bur. of Stand- 
ards No. 386, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Price, 5 cents. 3830-27177 
Resistivity Measurements of Oil-Bearing 
Beds—Technical Paper 488, Bur. of Mines, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
30-27176 
Permissible Electric Mine Lamps—Bull. 322, 
Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 


Price, 15 cents. 30-27175 
Minnesota—Population Bull., 1st Series, 
15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 30-27172 


Agriculture, Delaware—Number of Farms, 
Farm Acreage, and Specified Farm Val- 
ues—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 30-27171 








Landenberger, same, 1134749, same, Knit- 
ting machine, D. C, Dela., Doc. E 720, Schlet- 


ter & Zander, Inc., v. Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., Inc. Consent decree dismissing bill 
Oct. 10, 1930. 


Des, 67920. 

Des. 70307, 
and (c).) 

Des. 76479, Hershkowitz & Hershkowitz, 
Trimming braid, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 47/91. P. Hershkowitz et al. v. B. Gordon. 
| Decree for plaintiff (notice Oct. 3, 1930). 

Des. 81866, P. Cricchio, Lamp base, filed 
Oct. 8, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56/45, 
Metropolitan Lamp Co., Inc., v. Illuminat- 
ing Novelties Corp. 

T. M. 208852, W. Ireland, Inc., Nonalco- 
holic beverage, etc., T. M. 210881, Canadian 
Club Corp., Nonalcoholic maltless bever- 
age, appeal filed Aug. 11, 1930, C. C. A., 3d 
qr. Doc, 4475, Canadian C!ab Corp. v. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

T. M. 210881. (See T. M. 208352.) 


(See Des. 60740(a).) 
(See Des. 60740(a), and (b) 





Radiotrons in every socket. 


70307, W. E. Zander, same, 1111658, G. A.: 






TUMPHANT perfectionof 
‘ tone... glorious new beauty 
can easily be yours. Use RCA 


Organization to Promote Employment in 
State of Ohio, 1929 and 1930. Rept. pre- 
pared by Public Construction, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-27170 

Gehl Laboratory Rice-Scouring Device— 
Cire. No. 136, Oct., 1930. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-1256 

Blemishes and Discolorations of Market On< 
ions—Cire. No. 135, Nov., 1930. U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-1255 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Foundries and 
Machine Shops, 1929—Bull. of Bur. of 
Labor Statistics No. 522. U.S. Dept. of 
Labor. Price, 25 cents. (L25-186) 

Arbor Day, Its Purpose and Observance— 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1492, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 26-416 

Diseases of Apples in Storage—Farmers’ 
Bull. No. 1160, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 23-417 

Rept. of Chief of Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. U, 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. Free. 

(Agr. 28-1621) 





ect Rado tones! 


leading set makers say: ‘“They 
give 100% reproduction of tone 
...all that the microphone re- 


17 ceives.’’ See your dealer today! 
. . 


RCA Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR &ADIO 


N. Y., F. B. Vandegrift & co., . 
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) Rate Credit on 


New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Directs That Amend- 
ed Schedules Be Submit- 


ted for Approval 
State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 20. 
The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, has directed the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization to submit for his approval 





rate schedules making proper allow- 
ances for buildings equipped with a 
“hydraulically and manually 


inside dry or wet system of standpipes” 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. s 

Complaint was made by the Conran 
Standpipe Co., Inc., that the rating or- 
ganization unfairly discriminated against 
its appliance with respect to rating 
credits. After several hearings before 
the State Insurance Department Mr. 
Behan has decided in favor of the com- 
plainant. He said he was convinced that 
the device had not been adequately 
recognized. 

System Is Deserbied 

Mr. Behan’s decision follows in full 
text: 

The Conran Standpipe Company, Inc., 
the complainant in this proceeding, is 
the manufacturer of a device described 
as a “hydraulically and manually op- 
erated inside dry or wet system ol 
standpipes.” This system of standpipes 
has been submitted to the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and received their 
approval. The complainant charges the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization with unfair discrimination, 
unreasonableness and excessiveness In 
the first insurance rates which it pro- 
mulgates, with particular reference to 
the rate treatment accorded the afore- 
mentioned system of standpipes. i 

The complainant states that the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has promulgated in its schedules 
of rates certain charges for alleged fire 
hazards which the complainant states are 
unfair, unreasonable, discriminatory and 
excessive in the case of buildings 


equipped. with the aforementioned sys-, 


tem of standpipes. ; 

The complainant contends that in the 
case of buildings equipped with the 
aforementioned system of standpipes the 
hazards upon which the unfair, unrea- 
sonable, discriminatory and excessive 
charges are made and based are elim- 
inated as specified in the particulars 
set forth in the complainant's letters of 
Mar. 19, 1929, and Apr. 24, 1929, ad- 
dressed to the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. ra 

The complainant requests the elimina- 
tion from the rate schedules of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion of the charges for height, area, ex- 
posure, floor openings and piling of 
stock, and likewise requests the grant- 
ing of credits for accessibility, basement 
dry sprinklers and fire escapes. 

The complainant bases his request 
upon evidence submitted that in a build- 
ing equipped with the aforementioned 
system of standpipes the hazards for 
which the above mentioned charges are 


Public Utilities 


operated | Power & Light Company control 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


‘Services Supplied Subsidiaries [Employe Injured 


Operations of Group 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony given Nox. 12 at 
the investigation of financial activ- 
ities of power and gas utilities by 
| the Federal Trade Commission was 

begun in the issue of Nov. 19, con- 

tinued Nov. 20, and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Lewis G. Prichard, of the Economic 
Division of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, testified as follows: 

_ By Mr, Healy: 

Q. To what extent did the oemeneneven 

sub- 


sidiaries on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company owned, as of Dec. 31, 1929, 100 
per cent of the outstanding common 
stocks of all of the following subsidia- 
|ries: Alabama Power Company, Georgia 
|Power Company, Gulf Power Company, 
|The Mississippi Power Company, the 
South Carolina Power Company, and 
Consumers Ice Company. 

Q. Were there some nonutility com- 
panies in which they owned 100 per cent 
of the outstanding common stock? 

A. Yes, sir. The Appalachian Devel- 
lopment Co., Cherokee Land Co., Dixie 
Construction Co., Empire Construction 
Co., Sheffield Development Co., South- 
eastern Fuel Co., Southeastern Realty 
Co., Southeastern Securities Co., South- 
eastern Engineering Co., Southeastern 
Pivduction Co. And of Georgia Light, 
Power & Railways, Incorporated, 91.6 
per cent of the common stock was owned, 
and of Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
pany 98.1 per cent of the common stock 
was owned. The Southeastern Power & 
Light Company had complete control of 
its subsidiaries through stock ownership. 

Q. To what extent did Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation control South- 
eastern Power & Light Company on’ Dec. 
51, 1929? 

A. As of Dec. 31, 1929, the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation owned 
07.5 per cent of the outstanding common 
stock of Southeastern Power & Light 
Company, and after these two companies 
merged, the assets and properties of the 
latter company were acquired by the 
iormer company, 

Q. The Commonwealth & Southern, 
prior to the merger date, as of Dec. 31, 
1929,.owned 97.5 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock of Southeastern 
Power & Light Company? 

A. That is right. 

,Q. Who held the most important offices 
of the subsidiary companies? 

A. The directors and officers of the 
subsidiary companies. were largely local 
men, while the balance were directors 
and officers of the parent company. The 


|'most important offices of the subsidiary 
|companies were held by officers or di- 


made are eliminated and the protection af- 


forded is equal to that for which the 
aforementioned credits are allowed. In 
the evidence submitted there is a report 
of the testing and approval of the afore- 
mentioned system of standpipes. The 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization admits that the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters is its official testing 
vagency. Among other things, the report 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories makes 
the following statements with regard to 





the »eforementioned system of stand- 
pipes: 

1. “The treams from this system of 
standpipes can apparently be directed with 
greater accuracy in the upper stories of 
hizh buildings than by the outside appa- 
ratus usually employed even in_ stories 
within the reach of the other outside ap- 
paratus. * * * The possibility of ab- 
normal high water damage appears to be 
more than offset by the efficiency of the 
system in preventing heavy fire damage, 
particularly in high buildings.” 

2. “The distribution of water is effective 
at distances ranging from about 65 to about 
100 feet from the standpipes where effec- 
tive pressures are provided, the ceilings 
are level and the areas are free from ob- 
structions *that will materially affect the 

» of fire streams.” 
. “Possible obstructions to the move- 


ment of the standpipes such as warping by 


heat at the time of fire, piling of stock 
around the standpine, corrosion of parts, 
etc., are not likely to have any serious ef- 
fect on the positiveness or promptness with 


which the 
record in servic 
can be reliably 
of idleness.” 
In opposition to the evidence submitted 
by the complainant, the New York Fire 


standpipes can be operated. The 
shows that the standnpipe 
operated after long periods 


€ 


Insurance Rating Organization contends 


as follows: 
1. That no tandpine ever received the 
all6wances demanded for the aforemen- 


tioned system of standpipes. 

2. That no case is cited of unfair diserim- 
ination in the application of these credits 
to risks in which an approved installation 
of this stahdpipe 

Jurisdiction Questioned 

3. That the Superintendent of Insurance 
has no jurisdiction an original propo- 
sition on the merits of a particular device 
and that his jurisdiction extends only to 
the question of whether‘all are treated alike 
and treated fairly 

4. Theat the allowances now approved for 
the installation of the aforesaid system of 
standpipes reduce the area, height, and floor 
opening charges in the same way that the 
charges other hazards of structure and 
are reduced 
That in the absence of experience dem- 
onstrating otherwise further complicated 
modification or waiving of area, height and 
floor opening charges is not warranted. 

After reviewing the evidence sub- 
mitied and the testimony taken in the 
hearings held in the Insurance Depart- 
ment at which the complainant and the 

New York Fire Insuyance Rating Or- 
ganization were represented, I am of the 
opinion that the complainant has sub 
mitted sufficient evidence in justification 
of its charge that the rates of the New 
York Fire Rating Organization are un- 
fair, unreasonable and discriminatory 
when applied to buildings equipped with 
‘a hydraulically and manually operated 
inside dry or wet system of standpipes 
as approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories of the National Board of Fire 


exists, 


as 


for 
oceupuncy 
5. 


| 
' 


rectors of the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company. 

Q. How are the operating public util- 
ity companies grouped? 

A. The subsidiary operating public 
utility companies which were formerly 
held by the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company but are now held by the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, are 
grouped by States. The Alabama Power 
Company owns porperties and subsidiary 
companies operating in the State of 
Alabama; the Georgia Power Company 
operates in Georgia; the Gulf Power 
Company in Florida; the South Carolina 
Power Company in South Carolina; and 
the Mississippi Fower Company operates 
in Mississippi. 

Services Rendered 


To Subsidiaries 

Q. Did the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company render management and super- 
vision services to its subsidiaries? 

A. During the year 1927 the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company ren- 
dered supervision and management serv- 
ices to its subsidiary companies. For 
these services 69.7 per cent of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company ex- 
penses was prorated to the various sub- 
sidiaries, 





Q. During 1928 and 1929 how were 
management and supervision services 
rendered? 

A. For the years 1928 and 1929 the 


Southeastern Engineering Company, a 
subsidiary of the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company, rendered these services 
to the companies in this group. 

Q. What was the provision for pay- 
ment for such services during 1928? 

A. The Southeastern Engineering 
Company in furnishing these services 
made available to the other companies 
all of its facilities, and charged there- 
fore a 


stated amount set forth in a! 
contract entered into at the beginning} 





: | 
Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Also Concerns 


Held by Southeastern 


Power & Light Company 





of the year. At the end of the year 
adjustments were made in the payments 
so that the total fees paid to Southeast- 
ern Engineering Company exactly 
equaled the cost of the management and 
!supervision§ services rendered. The 
Southeastern Engineering Company is 
operated without profit or loss. During 
the year i 
group paid to the Southeastern Engi- 
neering Company $587,946.44. 

Q. Did the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company have any method of pro- 
viding construction and engineering serv- 
ices to its subsidiaries? 

A. In addition to having the South- 
eastern Engineering Company to ren- | 
der management and supervising serv- | 
ices, the Southeastern Power & Light | 
Company had two subsidiary companies, | 
the Dixie Construction Company and the 
Empire Construction Company, to ren- | 
der engineering and construction serv- | 
ices to the subsidiary companies in this | 
| 


{ 


| 


| group. 

Q. Are both these construction com- 
| panies, the Dixie Construction Company 
land the Empire Construction Company, | 
wholly owned by the Southeastern Power | 
& Light Company? A. Yes, sir. | 


\ 


Compensation Received 


For Services Performed 

Q. What was the compensation for the 
services performed by the Dixie Con-} 
struction Company? 

A. During 1928 and 929 the only 
company which paid the Dixie Con- 
struction Company a fee of considerable 
aggregate was the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, which paid a fee of $449,434.05 
in 1928 and $801,933.29 in 1929. 

Q. What compensation was received by 
the Empire Construction Company for 
services ? 

A. The contract between the Empire 
Construction Company and the Georgia 
Power Company provides that the Con- 
struction Company will, upon request, 
perform engineering and construction 
work, including designs and specifica- | 
tions. For this work the Georgia Power | 
Company agreed to advance funds up to 
80 per cent of the actual expenditures 
and to pay all costs incurred and pay a 
tee equal to 3 per cent of said costs. The | 
total fees paid by the Georgia Power 
Compan; to the Empire Construction 
Company aggregated $101,806.76 in 1928 
and $178,392.84 in 1929. , 

Q. Did the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company have any other subsidiary com- 
panies which rendered services to, the 
other subsidiary companies? 

A. The Southeastern Securities Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1924; and was 
a subsidiary of the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company which performed work 
in connection with financing. ; 

Q. That is, the company which per- 
formed the work in connection with 
financing of the Southeastern Securities 
Company? A. Yes, sir. ; - 

Q. What were some of the things this 
company did? 

A. Some of the things this company 
did were, to advance money to the va- 
rious companies in this group, maintain 
a market for the various preferred 
stocks of companies in this group, ac- 


1929 


quire the securities of companies which 
are to be merged with companies in 


this group, acquire stocks of companies 
in this group which are later used to 
acquire operating utility companies, 
buy and sell properties, or assist In sell- | 
ing to the public the securities of com- 
panies in this group. 

Activities in Selling 

Of Securities Described 


Q. What did this company do to as- 
sist in selling to the public the securi- 
ties of companies in this group? | 

A. During 1925 and 1927 the South- 
eastern Securities Company had charge 
of customer ownership campaigns car- 
ried on by utility companies in this group 
for the purpose of selling preferred 
stock. In consideration for taking charge 
of all the details of this work the 
Southeastern Securities Company re- 
ceived $2 per share sold. As the op- 
erating companies developed there was 
less need of customer ownership cam- 
paigns. In 1928 and 1929 the South- 
eastern Securities Company received $1 
per share for specific work in the mat- 
ter of customer ownership campaigns 
from, at least, the Georgia Power Com- 
pany and the Mississippi Power Com- 
pany. 

Judson C. Dickerman, of the economic 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.J 





Pacific Coast Em ployment Continues 


| 


On Curtailed Basis, Review Shows 


Some Improvement Is Anticipated, However, in Usual 
Preparations for Christmas Season 





Slight improvement shown in 
some industries in. October but there was 
still a general surplus of labor, accord- 


was 


ing to a review of the employment situ-| 
ation in the 48 States by the United 
States Employment Service. 


; (A summary of the review was printed 
in the issue of Noy. 14 followed by re- 
views of conditions in various districts 
in subsequent issues.) 

The concluding survey dealing -with 
the Pacific Divisions, which includes the 
States of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 


|fornia, follows in full text: 


| 
| 


California.—While a slight improve- 
ment was noted in general industrial con- 


| ditions, unemployment existed in many 
| sections of the State during October. An 
| influx of workers from the East for the 


! Winter months 


| 


augmented the Jabor over- 
supply. Some increase in employment is 
anticipated with usual preparations for 
the approaching holiday season. A large 
volume of construction to be under way 
in the near future will aid in decreasing 
unemployment. 


sorb some of the labor surplus. A num- 


ber of laborers will be employed on the’! 


citrus-fruit harvest which will soon be 
m progress. Fresh-fruit canneries 


Underwriters I therefore direct the} a ; , some 
4 ; ; : | of which operated overtime the past 30 
New York Pire Insurence Rating Or- | days, will close early in Nov ame Can. 


ganization to remove these unfair dis- 


ner provided in section 141 of the Insur- 


ance Law, and to submit to me for filing] ing houses 


a schedule of rates that is fair and rea- 
sonable. 


aes > J ‘ning plants 
criminations in accordance with the man-! tinue 


pecking tomatoes 
In operation and others 
working on olives, 


will con- 
will soon 
Dried-fruit pack- 
operated on overtime sched- 
ules, which will be continued through 
November, The shops of a railroad com- 


be 


Cotton picking will ab-| 





‘ 
pany worked below normal, releasing 750 
men, Numbers of industrial plants con- 
tinued to operate with reduced forces. A 
public-utility company had 3,000 men em- | 
ployed on construction, including a dam 
power house, flume, and transmission line 
in Amador County, a condenser station in 
Alameda County, and the remodeling of 
a steam-electric plant at San Francisco, 

Oregon. Logging and sawmill 
operations continued greatly curtailed. 
General construction showed signs of | 
curtailing off for the Winter. — Fruit 
harvesting and packing activities near- 
ing completion, many workers have 
been released from employment. The 
supply of help in all industries exceeded 
demands. 

Washington.—Fir logging and sawmill- 
ing continued on a curtailed basis and | 
the pine lumber industry closed in Oc- 
tober, which is earlier than usual. Un- 
employment in the State increased dur-| 
ing the month, Many .men returned} 
from Alaska at the close of fishing and 
canning, mining, and navigation activi- 
ties there. While great numbers of 
workers were employed in harvesting and 
packing the large apple crop in the 
State, move help was availabie in all 
districts than was needed. The large, 
hydroelectric project under way on the} 
Columbia River at Rock Island and sim-| 
ilar projects in several other districts | 
afiorded employment for many men 
Highway construction both east and west 
of the Cascades 2 
many men, 


928 the companies in this} 


| played voluntarily in the 


‘ employment. 


New Stand Pipe By Power Company Explained | [y Recreation Is 
Ordered Revised 


| 





While Playing in Indus- 
trial Concern’s 
sium After Work 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 20. 


Denied Benefits | 


Pennsylvania Worker Hurt 


Gymna- | 


An employe of an industrial concern | 


who was injured in a basketball game| 


employer’s 


gymnasium after his regular employ- 


ment for the week had ended is not en-! 


titled to the benefits of 


| vania workmen’s compensation law, the 


State Workmen’s Compensation Board 
has recently held in the case of Steele v. 
Koppers Construction Co. 

After explaining that the claimant 
was not following any orders or instruc- 
tions of the employer in engaging 
the game, the Board said: 

“The case involves a trifling sum but 
counsel for the parties, realizing the 


in| 


the Pennsyl- | 





precedental value of this case, have pre- | 


pared extensive and able briefs; one or 
the other, or both, citing virtually all 
the decisions in this jurisdiction and 
some in other States. Of these all the 


|noon-hour recreation period cases may 


be dismissed as not applicable here; so, 
also, those relating to self-ministration 


and brief pauses in the continuity of em- 


ployment. 
Circumstances Differ 

“We find none of the others ruling 
the present case to the claimant’s bene- 
fit. Claimant’s usual and regular em- 
ployment closed at noon for the day and 
for the week. He was not in the gym- 
nasium, perforce or voluntarily, occupy- 
ing time between two periods of his 
usual and routine work, or between his 
usual work and a new or additional task, 
or awaiting orders that might or might 
not materialize. 

“Claimant’s presence there tended to 
improve his physical condition, and_ to 
make him a more useful employe. His 
cooperation in sports and the 
between groups and departments tended 
to the 
tablishment. These ends doubtless were 
gratifying to the employer. Use of the 
gymnasium showed an appreciation that 


Company. Taking all the beneficial rela- 
tions arising out of the gymnasium’s 
use they do not come to the definition 
of ‘employment.’ So far as the evidence 
goes, all that is said for the gymnasium 
and its use would apply to a nontechnical 
library or a music room, except the 
physical exercise. 

“The gymnasium was property of the 
defendant and not premises t. the em- 


rivalry | 


ettering of the spirit of the es-| 


| was doubtless pleasing to the Koppers, 


Fog 


Insurance 
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Railroad to Site of Hoover Dam 











The railroad line over which materials to be used in building 
Hoover Dam will be transported from Las Vegas, Nev., to the site 
of the project-is expected to be completed by Jan. 15, according tu 
information made available on behalf of the United States Recla- 


mation Service. 
a branch of the Union Pacific 


An early phase of construction work on this line, 


Railroad, is shown in the above 


photograph. 





Railroad Pushing Work on Branch Line 
To Base of Boulder Dam O perations 





Union Pacific Official Reports Train Schedules May Be 
Started by January 15 





Track-laying on the branch line of the struction an additional 


Union Pacific Railway from near Las Ve- 
gas, Nev., to Boulder City, the base of 
operations for the Boulder Canyon proj- 
est, is expected to begin Nov. 24, Chief 
Engineer R. F. Walter has just informed 
the Washington office of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Loading of material and construction 
of sidings in preparation for track- 
laying was to have been started Nov. 17, 
Mr. Walter said. Good progress has 
been made on the branch, and officials 
report its probable completion by 


ployes participating in the basket ball|Jan. 15. 


game at that time, the claimant's pres- | 
jence was not required thereon by his;made available at the Bureau, follows: 
He was not at the time} 


Further information from Mr. Walter, 


Grading of the branch is progressing 


furthering the affairs of his employer|at a rate of a half-mile daily. Six miles 


in the purview 
Act.” 


of the Compensation|are now ready for track, and with the 
‘completion of a trestle now under con- 





New York City and Detroit Granted 
Radio Permits for Fire Departments 





Other Decisions on Pending Applications Are Announced 
By the Federal Radio Commission 





Fire departments of New York City 
and Detroit have been authorized to 
maintain emergency communication with 
fireboats in harbors, the Federal Radio 
Commission announced Nov. 20.  De- 
cisions on applications were announced 
by the Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

City of Omaha, Nebr., granted construc- 


tion permit for police service radio, fre- 
quency 2,479 ke., 15 w., unlimited time. 
DeForest Radio Co., portable, Indianap- 


olis, Ind., granted construction permit for 
police service, 2,440 ke., 200 w., for making 
field strength survey of City of Indianap- 
olis. 

Aeronautical Radio Inc., Redding, Calif., 
granted 2 construction permits, frequency 
278 ke. 15 w., calling and working from 
ground to aircraft; 3,172 ke., 5,660 ke., day 





only; 50 w. 
KGSF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla., granted construction permit, 3,070 


ke., 5,510 ke., day only; 400 w., communicate 
with plane flying Blue Chain. 

KGIS, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Ex- 
cursion, Inlet, Alaska, granted modification 
of construction permit for change in num- 
ber of apparatus and extension of comple- 
tion date to June 9, 1921. 

KCPF, Police Department, El Paso, Tex., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to Mar. 1, 1931, 
and minor change in equipment. 

Southern Air Fast Express, Ine., granted | 
11 airplane licenses, frequencies 3,483, 5,630, 
day only; 50 w.; to communicate with 
Brown Chain. 

KGUA. Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, El Paso, granted license 
frequency, 278 ke., 15 w., calling and work- 
ing; 3.484, 5,630, day only; 400 w. KGTD, 
Wichita, Kans., granted license, frequency 
278 ke, 15 w., calling and working; 3,070, 
3,076, 5,510 ke., day only; 400 w. KGTG, 
north of Kansas City, Mo., granted license 
for new transmitter, frequencies 2,722, 
2.734, 4,108 ke.; 6,350 day only, 6,365 day 
only, 8,015 day only, 12,180 day only; 400 w. 

WRDU, Fire Department, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted license to cover construction per- 
mit, 1,596 ke., 125 w., for emergency com- 
munication with fire boats in New York 
harbor. 

WKDT, Fire Department, Detroit, Mich., 
granted license, 1,596 ke., 500 w., emergency 





communication with fire boats in vicinity 
of Detroit. 
WDB, RCA Communications, Ine., Rocky 


Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
for change in transmitter, 6,717.5 ke., 380 
kw. WQC, granted modification of license 
for change in normal transmitter number, 
frequency 17,860 kc., 80 kw. WEF, granted | 
modification of license for additional trans- 
mitter, 9,490 ke., 80 kw. 

KGTH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, granted modification of license 
to cover new transmitter, frequency, 278 


ke., 15 w., calling and working from ground ! 


to aircraft; 3,070, 3,076; 5,510 ke, day only; 


400 w. KGUP, Phoenix, Ariz., granted mod- transmitter on 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6, 
calling | 12,210 ke., 250 w. 


ification of license, 278 ke., 15 w.; 
and working from ground to aircraft; 3,484 
ke., 5,630 day only; 400 w. 


for new transmitter, 278 ke., 15 w., calling 


and working; 3,070, 3,076 ke., 5,510 ke. day, | of 


400 w. 
WIXAU, Trustees of Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., granted renewal of license, 





1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300 ke., 500 w. 


KZE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Wyandotte, Mich., license to cover construc- construction 
Aberdeen, Wash., granted renewal Of tion permit for 143, 168, 410, 425, 454 ke. \ : 
license, 500 ke., calling; 406, 442, 462'ke., | 500 w, , 

200 w. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Sayville, 


W10XX, Boeing Air Transport, portable, N 
*| granted, renewal of license. 


to 


} Ville, 


| time 


Broadcasting @o., San 
construction permit 
make changes in equipment, including 
automatic frequency control. 

WAWZ, Pillar of Fire, New York City, 
granted modification of construction permit 
to move transmitter from New York City 
to Zarepath, N. J., and decrease maximum 
power of transmitter from 1 kw. to 250 w. 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp., Knox- 
Tenn., granted license to eover con- 
struction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
(construction permit authorized in- 
stallation of new equipment, increase in 
power and change in studio and transmitter 
location). 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., 
Royal Oak, Mich., granted license, 1,310 ke., 
50 w., full time. 

KFXM, J. ©. Lee and E. W. Lee, San 
Bernardino, Calif., granted license to cover 


KONO, Mission 
Antonio, Tex. granted 


construction permit, 1,210 kc., 100 w., share 


with KPPC. 


KGKB, E. M. C. T. and E. E. Wilson, 
Eagle Pub. Co., Brownwood, Tex., granted 
authority to discontinue operation for 60 


days beginning Nov. 15. 


Set for hearing: 
First Baptist Church, Tucson, Ariz., re- 


quests construction permit, 890 ke., 15 w., 19 


hours per week; also to install automatic 
frequency control. 

David R. Gray, Duncan, Okla., requests 
construction permit, 1,270 ke, 1 kw., un- 


construction permit, 


limited. 
Gillette Stanford, Chieo, Calif., requests 


1,500 ke., 100 w., day- 


time hours only. 


KID, KID Broadcasting Co., Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, requests construction permit to 
change equipment, increasing maximum 


power of equipment to 1 kw., and increase 
nighttime power from 250 to 500 w,. 


KGNF, Herbert Logan Spencer, North 
Platte, Nebr. requests .modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,430 to 
710 ke. 

Max (. Huling, Jackson, Mich., requests 
construction permit, 14,000-14,400 ke., 
28,000-30,000 ke.; 56,000-60,000 ke. (1 fre- 


iquency near each of these bands); 
about 


| granted 
, have now been licensed to Jan. 31, 1931: 


: KGTJ, Las | Calif., modification 
Vegas, Nev., granted modification of license |in frequency to 13,705 kc. 


50 w., 
5 hours nighttime. 

Applications denied: 

The following applications were set for 


| hearing but applicants failed to request 


hearings or enter appearances. 

Business Men's Association of Oklahoma, 
Ada, Okla, asked for construction permit, 
1,210 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

KIT, Carl E. Haymond, Yakima. Wash., 
asked for construction permit, 1,510 ke., 50 
w., unlimited time. 

Extension of licenses: 

The following stations, heretofore 
30-day licenses from Nov. 1, 


WMRzJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y. 
WLBKX, John H. Brahy, Long Island, N. Y. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
KGUA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., El Paso, 
Tex., construction permit for additional 


ne 
275, 


KKW, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas 


modification of license for change in points 
communication, to communicate with 
Hong Kong (initially via Manila). 

KKP, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 
Hawaii, modification of limited 
license for change in frequency to 16,030 ke. 

WCV, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co, 


’ 


Y, license for request to use 


five miles will 
| be ready. 

A sketch of the plan for Boulder City 
| has been carefully examined on 
jground. It shows study and imagina- 


tion and seems well adapted to the site. | 


It is believed an attractive layout will 
result if the plan is adopted. 

The report on the architectural treat- 
ment of the buildings has been some- 
what delayed, but in order to get some 
building construction started as soon as 
| possible, it is planned on preparing speci- 
fications for 10 or 12 three or four-room 
residences immediately and proceeding 
with construction of this group. 

The location of the highway to the 
damsite has been staked. Certain revi- 
sions and improvements are now being 
made and the line is being prepared for 
early construction. 

A final draft of speeification drawings 
for the Federal construction railroad 
from Boulder City to the damsite is be- 
ing prepared and the line has been lo- 
cated. 

Design drawings for inclusion in speci- 
fications for Hoover Dam are 45 per 
cent complete. Draft of specifications 
for construction of Hoover Dam are 75 
per cent complete. The first draft of 
specifications for construction of the 
power plant are complete. Pencil draw- 
ings of the power plant showing the 
proposed general arrangement, typical 
cross sections, styuctural details and ar- 
chitectural features which will be em- 
bodied in the specifications for the dam 
and power plant are about 75 per cent 
complete. 


Short Circuit Found 
Cause of Ship Fire 


Official Report by Board of In-| 


quiry Upholds Crew 


The fire which caused $200,000 dam- 
age aboard the U. S. S. “Colorado 
while the ship was anchored in Cristo- 
bal harbor, Canal Zone, was caused by 
a short circuit in the telephone switch- 
board, according to the findings of a 
board of investigation and a court of 
inquiry approved by Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams today approved the findings of 
a board of investigation convened June 
2, 1930, and of a court of inquiry con- 
vened June 16, 1930, in the case of a 
which occurred June 2, 1930, aboard the 
U. S. S. “Colorado” while that ship was 
anchor in Cristobal harbor, 
Zone. 

Plotting Room Flooded 

The fire, which started in the plotting 
room of the “Colorado.” and which was 
extinguished by flooding of the plotting 
room, resulted in damages amounting, to 
over $200,000. The “Colorado” was sent 
to the Navy Yard, New York, for re- 
pairs, and will sail from the yard Nov. 


|29 for the West coast. 


In the opinion of the investigating 
members, the fire was electrical in origin 
and started from a short circuit in the 
rear of the main battery ‘fire control 
telephone switchboard. The fire was in- 
tense, and in view of its possible exten- 
sion to other compartments, the two 
boards held that the means taken 
subdue the fire were prompt, proper and 


henergetic and ithe means adopted were 


fully justified under existing conditions. 
The boards held that the handling of 
the situation was commendable and re- 
flected credit on the previous organiza- 
tion. The boards held that no person in 
the naval service “is in any way re- 
sponsible for the damage occasioned by 
the fire and flooding.” 





t »|Alpena, Mich., license to cover construction | 
of license fer change|permit for additional 


equipment on 143, 


KKZ and KEN, | 410, 163, 425, 454 ke., 750 w., coastal service. 


Ford Motor Company, license for experi- 
mental aircraft on 2,398, 4,795 ke., 50 w. 
Edward Stanko, Hyannis, Mass., construc- 


tion permit for 2,850-2,950 ke., 250 w., ex- 





public | perimental television. 


Broadcasting applications received: 
Howell L. Westbrook, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
permit application amended to 
request different equipment and use 100 w. 
jinstead of 50 we.on 1,310 ke. 

Orland and Robert Jones, Cardwell, Mo., 


equip- |construction permit to erect a new station 


ment now licensed for limited publie service |to use 1.420 ke. 715 w ti . 
KICK, Red Oak Radio Corp., Red Oak, for experimental work on 27,800, 30,200 ke., Ke: e ; se nee eas 


continued to engage|towa, granted construction permit to move |5 kw. 
transmitter and studio locally in Red Oak. | 


KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Iowa, license to cover construction permit 


WNO, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co. issued June 2, 1930, for new equipment, 





the | 


299) 


fire , 


Canal | 


Telephone Held 
Only Utility With 


Reduced Revenue 





Michigan Company Opposes 
Demand to Lower Rates, 
Claiming 3.37 Per Cent 
Reduction in Profits 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Nov. 20. 

“It is believed that the telephone is 
the only kind of public utility to which 
a loss in net revenue has resulted from 
present economic conditions,” it was as- 
serted by counsel for the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company in answer to a cita- 
tion issued by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission requiring the company to show 
cause why its rates throughout the State 
should not be revised. 

The action of the Commission was 
taken on complaint filed by the Attorney 
eo oe cot Brucker, Governor- 
elect, demanding reductions j 
—_ zg ns in telephone 

The net revenues deriv 
ent rates, most of wh 
the Commission in 19 
answer said, have dec 
of present economic conditions to a point 
3.37 per cent per annum below the re- 
'turn of 7.63 per cent on capital obliga- 
; tions outstanding in 1927, so that the 
net revenue from operations for 1930 
based upon the first nine months of the 
year, will equal only 4.26 per cent Oh 
the capital obligations, 

i“ Same Expense Maintained 

The nature of the telephone service 
and the necessity for the continuance of 
efficient, Service notwithstanding present 
economic conditions inevitably must re- 
sult in such loss,” the answer said. 

Operating expenses have not fallen 
and cannot be reduced correspondingly 
with the loss In revenue, it was declared, 
| The same equipment and number of em- 
| ployes are required, and wages both in 
construction and in operation have not 
been reduced in the slightest by the pres- 
Bag cage mee conditions, 

. or does this company beliey 
reduction of wages Setguny of a. ee 
| ent economic conditions to be a proper 
policy, and no such action is contem- 
plated,” it was said. 

The only substantial item w 
has been a reduction 
answer said, 


erived from pres- 
ich were fixed by 
26, the company’s 
reased as a result 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


i here there 
_ > ns the 
p s aymen 
American Telephone & Paeaneas Co 
for services furnished, which amount 
has been reduced in proportion to the 
decrease In gross operating revenues. 

The cost of collecting accounts, the 
losses in bad accounts and the cost of 
handling customers’ orders have in- 
creased under present conditions,” it 
was asserted. : 

$26.000.000 Program 

cae phe value of the company’s property 
|, 18 very much in excess of the sum of 
its capital obligations outstanding,” the 
answer declared. ; 

_ There has been no general. decrease 
in labor rates since 1928, and the 
; ‘slight changes in material costs, some 
items being down and some up, since 
{the Fall of 1928” have resulted in less 
;than 1 per cent decrease in the value 
of the entire property. 

The company stated that it has a pro- 
gram, tentatively planned and in prog- 
ress, of $26,000,000 for construction 
| during the next 13 months, which pro- 
gram it intends to carry through “un-é 
'less prevented by the effect of the ac- 
tion of\ the public regulatory authori- 
ties or longer continuance than now 
expected of present economic condi- 
tions.” 


Order to T elephone 
Company Reversed 


|Use of Telechronometer Per- 
mitted in Washington State 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Noy. 20. 

An order issued last July by the De- 
partment of Public Works. requiring the 
West Coast Telephone Co. to discontinue 
by Oct. 1 use of the telechronometer, a 
device for measuring the use of the tele- 
phone in units of time (V U. S. Daily, 
1478:1) was reversed Nov. 19 by Judge 
John M. Wilson in the Thurston County 
Superior Court. 

“Were it not for the fact that I am 
convinced that the Department was 
without jurisdiction to hear the case and 
to make the order which it did because 
of the inefficiency of the complaint, I 
would recommend the case for rehear- 
ing, but upon the record I think the or- 
der must be reversed. And it is so re- 
versed,” Judge Wilson said. 

“I am convinced that many of the 
findings of the Department complained 
of are not supported by the facts and 
‘are contrary to law; that the Depart- 
ment had no authority to fix rates as it 
did in the order which was made; that it 
is in error in arriving at the valuation, 
income and financial condition of the 
telephone company as fixed by its \iWd- 
ings and order, and that the statement 
of the Department that the Department 
as now constituted is opposed to con- 
tinuation of the telechronometer system 


in the Everett case is arbitrary an 
unjust in view of ,the record of this 
case.” 


Indiana Announces Rural 
Fire Prevention Movement 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Noy. 20. 
The State Fire Marshal, Alfred Hog- 
ston, has just announced the organiza- 
tion of a boy’s fire prevention movement 
in the State through the Boy Guides, 
sponsored by a farm magazine. Point- 
ing out that there are 20,000 rural boys 
in this organization, Mr. Hogston ex- 
| pressed the belief that by incorporat- 
|ing fire prevention work in their school 
lessons and giving suitable awards for 
| proficiency, a long step will be taken to- 

ward reducing country fire losses. 

| The fire problem is gradually being 
| solved in cities and towns, he said, but 
|rural districts show a serious need for 
| fire prevention methods and edueation. 
| 


to! 


Denmark-Chile Phone Service 


Denmark has been connected by tele- 
|phone with Chile and Uruguay, the 
an- 


The cost of a three- 
nute call between Denmark and Santi- 


(Depart- } 
( j 


, 





Danish Telegraph Administration 
nounced recently. 
| rai 
ago about $34, it was stated. 


ment of Commerce.) 
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Nation’s Advance 
In Ocean Safety 
Methods Outlined 


Commissioner Tyrer 
clares Load Line Conven- 
tion Important Step; Ton- 


De-, 


Southern Road 


Proposal Is 


The Southern Railway on Nov. 20 
filed a protest with the Interstate Com- 





nage Abroad Declines 


The convention recently signed pro- 
viding for load lines on ships and the 
1929 convention on safety of the seas 
constitute the “most important and ef- 
fective steps ever taken by maritime na- 
tions to promote safety at sea,” A. 
Tyrer, Commissioner of Navigation of 
the Department of Commerce, stated in 
his annual report, made public Nov. 20. 
Mr. Tyrer said steady progress is being 
made by the United States to assure 
safety at sea. 


American tonnage engaged in foreign , 


trade declined from 7,480,000 gross tons 
to 3,319,000 tons since 1921, Mr. Tyrer 
said, but tonnage in the coasting trade, 
exclusive of the Great Lakes, has in- 
creased 5,000,000 tons. A summary of his 
report, issued by the Department, fol- 
lows in full text: 


The steady progress which this coun-; 


try is making to assure safety at sea 
is revealed in the annual report of A. J. 
Tyrer, Commissioner of Navigation, 
made public -by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Due for Ratification 

Yointing out that the recent inter- 
national convention on load lines which 
was ratified by all the maritime nations 
was supplementary to the 1929 conven- 
tion on safety at sea, Commissioner 
Tyrer declares that “these conventions 
together are undoubtedly the most im- 
portant and effective. steps ever taken 
by maritime nations to promote safety 
at sea.” It is probable that the load- 
line convention will come before the 
next Senate for ratification, the report 
states. 

Satisfaction is expressed in the report 
with the “cordial cooperation on the 
part of steamship owners and masters 
in the administration of the navigation 
laws.” Yacht clubs, motor-boat organ- 
izations, and motor-boat publications, 
according to Mr. Tyrer, have educated 
their members and readers in the re- 
quirements of the law. During the year 
under review 7,417 violations of our 
navigation laws were reported to the 
navigation service and dealt with. Pa- 
trol boats of the service in this period 
made more than 27,000 inspections. 

Of the 334,780 men shipped before 
shipping commissioners during 1929-30, 
the report shows, native and naturalized 
Americans accounted for 70 per cent. 
The work of the shipping commission- 
ers involves the,supervision of. contracts 
of employment by seamen, and under 
the existing practice this supervision 
results in the protection of the rights 
of seamen under the laws. | United 
States statutes have extended to such 
seamen wide protection covering their 
wages, length of employment, character 
of the voyage, food required, quarters, 
and care in. fpreign ports when sick or 
disabled. 

Statistics cited in Commissioner 
Tyrer’s report strikingly reveal the de- 
cline in American tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade since the high-water mark 
reached in 1921. On June 1 of the cur- 
ent year this tonnage amounted to only 

319,00, a falling-off of 7,480,000 

oss tons. On the other hand, the ton- 
nage of vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade, exclusive of the Great Lakes, has 
increased nearly 5,000,000 gross tons. 


7; M. I Ross Made Assistant 
Solicitor in I. C. C. Bureau 


T. M. Ross, principal attorney in the 
Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Solicitor of 
the Bureau, to succeed Oliver E. Sweet, 
who was recently appointed Director of 
the Commission’s Finance Division, ac- 
cording to information made available 
at the Commission Nov. 19. 


Lc.¢. Suspends Freight 
Rate Revision Proposals 


By an order entered Nov. 19 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No, 
8537, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Nov. 20, 1930, until 
June 20, 1931, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to revise the rates 
on iron and steel articles from points in 
Central Freight Association territory to 
destinations in Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, via rail-and-lake and ‘rail- 
lake-and-rail, which would result in nu- 
merous increases and reductions. 


N. Y. C. Denied. Right 
To Truck Line in Ohio 


Ohio Train Freight Service 
Hurt, Commission Holds 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Novy. 20. 

The New York Central Railroad has 
been denied authority by the Public Util- 
jties Commission to operate motor trucks 
for the handling of freight between 
‘Cleveland, Toledo and Danbury and inter- 
mediate points. 

In 1925, the Commission’s order states, 
the railroad on its own volition began 
operating trucks paralleling its line 
through this territory and “proceeded to 
divert traffic to the highway,” and as a 
result of such diversion discontinued its 
local freight trains. 

Complaint against this operation was 
made by the Ohio Association of Com- 
mercial Haulers, and the Commission, 
in August, 1929, held that the railroad, 
regarding such business, “was a motor 
transportation company operating with- 
out authority and directed it to cease 
and desist forthwith from operating or| 
attempting to operate such unlawful} 
motor transportation service.” 

This order of the Commission was 
affirmed by the Ohio Supreme Court in 
New York Central Railroad Co. v. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, 121 Ohio St., 
352 (IV U. S. Daily, 3423:8, 3602:6). 

Following this, according to the pres- 
ent order, the New York Central filed an 
application for a certificate of conven-! 
ience and necessity, and at the hearing| 


merce Commission against. the — 
tion. of the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Company for the establishment of 
joint rates and through routes with 
common carriers by railroad through 
oe port of Vicksburg, Miss. (Ex parte 
9.) 

“On Oct. 15, 1980,” said the South- 
ern’s protest, “the Mississippi Valley 


J.|Barge Line Company, a corporation en- 


gaged in transportation by water on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers between 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and New Orleans, La., 
and intermediate points, filed a petition 
with the Commission seeking the estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint 
rates (rail-barge-and-rail) on the classes 
‘and on various commodities between 
points in Central territory, on the one 
hand, and points in the States of Loui- 
siana and Texas, on the other hand. 
“The railxwater-and-rail rates sought 
| would be very much lower than the cor- 
|responding all-rail’ rates. With respect 
to class rates, for example, the appli- 
cant seeks rates as much as 30 cents 
per 100 pounds on first class under the 
corresponding all-rail rates. 


System Described 


As Highly Efficient 

“The Southern Railway Company and 
its affilited Tines, collectively known as 
the Southern Railway System lines, are 
opposed to the establishment of rail- 
barge-and-rail rates lower than the cor- 
responding all-rail rates. 

“Through the expenditure of large 
sums of money, there has been woven 
together into a transportation system, 
and brought to a high state of efficiency, 
what is known as the Southern Railway 
System. . 

“These lines traverse each State south 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and ea-t 
of the Mississippi, excepting only West 
Virginia. They touch all but a few of 
the important cities of the South. They 
have their own lines from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., to New Oy- 
leans, La., and Mobile, Ala., and either 
serve directly or in connection with other 
rail lines all points on the Mississippi 
River. 

“To Dec. 31, 1926, there was expended 
in double-tracking lines of the Southern 
Railway System $63,972,526. There are 
286 miles of double-track line between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans. 





terments and improvements on the lines 
of the Southern Railway System between 


Cincinnati and New Orleans a sum in} 


excess of $22,000,000. Other rail lines 


extending south from the Ohio River} 


have likewise expended large sums, in 
recent years in improving their proper- 
ties. 


Revenue Traffic 


Showing Decrease 


“Notwithstanding the greatly im- 
proved. facilities of the principal lines 
serving the territory involved, they are 
handling less revenue traffic now than in 
the year 1923. In 1923 the Southern 
Railway System Lines between Cincin- 
nati and New Orleans handled 3,385,654 
revenue ton miles per mile of line, while 
based om the first eight months of the 
current year it is estimated that the 
revenue tons per mile of road on this 
line will approximate 3,043,421 in 1930. 

“If the through rates here sought are 
established it means that on traffic be- 
tween Central territory and the South- 
west moving over applicant’s line, its 
service will be substituted for the serv- 
ice of rail carriers, including Southern 
Railway System lines, with rails ex- 
tending from the Ohio River crossings 
to New Orleans and other ports on the 
Mississippi River. 

“Neither the present nor the future 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the establishment of the through 
routes and joint rates in question. No 
new territory would be opened by the 
establishment of such routes and rates, 
and no new or additional traffic would 
be developed. Applicant would depend 
for traffic on tonnage which it could 
take away from the rail carriers, thereby 
still further decreasing the present light 
traffic moving over the all-rail routes.” 

With respect to the increasing move- 
ment of barge traffic on the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers and their tributaries, 
the Southern Railway referred the Com- 
mission to an estimate of the Commit- 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 20 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


| No. 21616 and related cases.—Perrine- 
| Armstrong Co. v. Erie Railroad. 1. Failure 
of defendants to publish and apply rates on 
lumber, in carloads, from Huntington, Ind., 
to Grand Rapids, Flint and Pontiac, Mich., 
and from Aylesworth, Flora and Hebron, 
Ind., to Detroit, Mich., in compliance with 
rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, found un- 
reasonable, but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reasonable rate prescribed from Flora to 
Detroit. Reparation awarded. 

2. Rate charged on lumber, in carloads, 
from Flora, Ind., to Holly, Mich., found in- 
applicable and from Red Key, Ind., to Holly, 
Mich., found applicable and not in violation 
of section 4. Applicable rate from Flora 
found not unreasonable but violative of the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4. 
Unauthorized fourth-section violation di- 
rected removed. Reparation awarded to 
basis of applicable rate from Flora to Holly. 

3. Rate on lumber, in carloads, from 
Flora, Ind., to Flint, Mich., found not un- 
reasonable, but in violation of long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4. Unau- 
thorized fourth-section violation directed 
removed. Reparation denied. Complaint in 
Sub. No. 6 dismissed. 

No, 22537.—-By-Products Coke Corporation 
v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. Rates 
on sulphate of ammonia, in carloads, and 
on ammoniacal liquor, in tank-car loads, 
from origins in central and eastern trunk- 
line territories to destinations in southern 
territory found unreasonable. Reasonable 
basis of rates prescribed. 

No. 22569.—Perrine Armstrong Co. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates ap- 
plicable on lumber, in carloads, from Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio, to Chicago, Ill., and from 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, to St. Louis, Mo., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22622.—-Hawley Pulp afid Paper Co. 
v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. Defend- 
ants’ failure to permit stopping of cars in 





} 





the application was opposed by the As- 
sociation of Commercial Haulers and 11 
companies and individuals engaged in 
the trucking business within the terri- 
tory involved. 

’ 


, 


transit to complete loading of paper and 
paper products at complainant’s mills in 
Oregon, Washington and California found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed, 


Against Proposed Barge Rates 


Since Dec. | 
| 31, 1920, there has been expended in bet- | 
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Postal Service 


_ Aviation 
Files Protest 


Interstate Commerce Commission Told Territory Involved 
Is Already Adequately Served by Rail System and 


Unnecessary 


tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives 
to the effect that there are now 30,- 
000,000 tons of, traffic available for 
movement by water on these rivers, if 
facilities were available. 

“The movement of this -30,000,000 
|tons of traffic by water,” declared the 
Southern, ‘‘would mean a loss in gross 
revenues to the rail carriers of not less 
than $150,000,000 per year, and a large 
part of this loss would fall upon the 
carriers operating east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio rivers.” 

In conclusion the railroad’s protest 
| declared: 


Rivers Deepened 
And Improved 


today have cost nof less than $26,000,- 
000,000 and approximately one-half of 
that amount has been spent for build- 
ing tracks and structures on which 
trains are operated. Out of every dol- 
lar earned by the railroads, not less than 
12 cents is spent for maintaining such 
tracks and structures. Moreover they 
must pay on the value of such tracks 
and structures enormous State, county, 
municipal and local school district taxes, 
and, indirectly, Federal taxes. 

“The rivers upon which the applicant 
operates have been deepened and im- 
proved and are dredged and kept open 
for navigation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, from taxes paid by the rail car- 
riers and others, with no expense what- 


| 


thereon. 

“Applicant has no tracks to maintain 
and has no taxes to pay on facilities 
comparable to those imposed upon the 
rail carriers on their tracks and the lands 
on which they are located. Moregver, 
the rail carriers publish rates on all mov- 
ing commodities and must transport all 
traffic offered. 

“Barge lines, as a practical matter, 
choose traffic most desirable to them and 
leave undesirable and unprofitable traffic 
to move by the rail lines. As to their 
port-to-port rates, the barge. lines are 
unregulated and unrestrained. With 
these advantages and then a preferen- 
tial rate adjustment over the rail car- 
riers, the railroads are subjected to most 
unfair competition from the water car- 
riers.” 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


~| state Commerce Commission announced 


Nov. 20 are summarized as follows: 

No. 23610, Sub. No. 2.—Vermont Marble 
Co., Proctor, Vt., v. The Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on less-than-carload shipments of fin- 
ished marble, from points in Vermont to 
destinations in official, classification terri- 
tory. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of rates which are not unduly 
preferential, and reparation. 

No. 23803, Sub. No. 4.—Ware Brothers 
Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. Against rates, ratings, and 
charges on old scrap burlap, gunny, or jute 
cloth, carloads and less-than-carloads, from 
Emporium, Pa., to Tuscumbia. Ask for 
cease and desist order and the establish- 
ment of rates which shall be reasonable and 
just, and reparation. 

No, 23913, Sub. No. 8.—The Bright-Brooks 
Lumber Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga., v. At- 
lanta & West Point Railroad. Ask for rep- 
aration on account of unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the fourth section on 
rough lumber from Thomson, Ga., to Sa- 
vannah, 

No. 23922, Sub. No. 1.—Thrall & Decker, 
Charleston, Ill., v. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 


Rail Control Inquiry 
Asked in Bay State 


P. R. R. Interest in New Eng- 
land Lines Involved 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 20. 


A resolution for an investigation of 
the extent to which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company or the Pennroad Cor- 
poration has atyuired domination or con- 
trol of the Boston & Maine and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford lines was 
filed Nov. 19 with the Clerk of the House 
;of Representatives by Representative- 
elect, Peter J. Fitzgerald, of Boston, for 
consideration by the Legislature when 
it meets in January. The proposed reso- 
lution follows in full text: 

Resolved, that the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities is hereby authorized and 
directed to investigate to-what extent, 
if any, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany or the Pennroad Corporation has, 
directly or indirectly, acquired domina- 
tion or control of, or a substantial in- 
terest in, the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Company and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company, the 
amount of such ownership, the amount 
of securities issued against such owner- 
ship and the returns from the invest- 
ment. Said Department shall report to 
the General Court the results of its in- 
vestigations by filing the same with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives on 
or before Dec. 1 in the current year. 


|Huge Dock to Be Towed 
By Tugs 13,500 Miles 


Ly Smit & Company’s International 
Tugboat Service, of Rotterdam, has been 
awarded a contract for towing a 17,000- 
ton pontoon dock from England to Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. The dock is be- 
ing constructed by Swan, Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend on 
Tyne; measures 584 feet in length and 
118 feet in width; and will be towed by 
two powerful tug boats, 

As the dock is too wide to pass through 
the Panama Canal, the route to be fol- 
lowed will be via the Suez Canal and 
further via Macassar and the Torres 





Strait, a distance of approximately 13,500 
miles. It is expected that the towage, 
the longest.on record, will require about 
seven months. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


“The railroads of the United States! 


|the number 


soever to the barge lines operating ; 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


|Indianapolis &°*Terre Haute. 


Other Units Cut 


Flying Service to Consist of 
2,200 Officers and 15,- 
000 Enlisted Men, War 


Department Announces 


Annual increases in the total enlisted 
strength of the Air Corps will be 
brought about by reduction of strength} 
of all other branches of the Army and|} 
reapportionment of new enlistments, it 
was stated orally Nov. 20 at the Air! 
Corps, Department of War. 

Reduction of the strength of other} 
branches, in order to maintain the total) 
enlisted strength of the entire Army 
within Congressional limits, will result 
from a decrease in recruiting activity, 
it was said. Normal attrition, or loss 
of strength as a result of expiration 
of enlistments, will care for the reduc-| 
tion. \ 

The annual increment, provided un- 
der the five-year program as approved 
by Congress, will be 1,248 enlisted men 
during the calendar year 1931, the De-; 
partment of War announced Nov. 14 
The increase in officer strength cannot 
be planned for, the Air Corps explained. | 

Unemployment Factor 

Attrition can be forecast with a high | 
degree of accuracy, it was said, although | 
unemployment may have some effect on 
of reenlistments. Conse-| 
quently, it may be necessary to place a} 
limit on reenlistments in certain branches | 


other than the Air Corps in. order to| 


make possible the contemplated reduc- 
tion in strength. 


[Army Air Corps Methods of Leasing St. Paul 
| 
| To Be Increased, | Postal Sta 
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1,200,000 on Three Buildings‘ From 


1926 to 1929, Senate Committee Investigating 


Leases Is Told Prior 


St. Paul, :Minn., Nov. 20.—After an ex- 
tensive examination of C. J. Moos, St. 
Paul postmaster, the Blaine Senate Com-' 
mittee, investigating Post Office Depart- 
ment leases throughout the Nation, closed 
its sessions here unexpectedly at 4:15 
p. m. Wednesday. 

The Committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the chairman, Senator John 
J. Blaine. The Committee will recon- 
vene in Washington, probably within the | 
next 10 days. | 

Expressing great satisfaction with the 
material gathered in the St. Paul and 
Chicago investigations, Senator Blaine 
left for his home.in Wisconsin Wednes- 
day night and will motor to Washington 
early next week. 

“The disclosures both in St. Paul and 
Chicago,” Senator Blaine said, “were 
very material and contain much informa- 
tion that had not hitherto been made 
available to the Committee and which 
would not have been obtained through 
the investigation the Committee made} 
of .official records.” 

During the time Postmaster Moos was} 
on the stand, he was questioned exten- 
sively about the insurance his firm had 
written on the St. Paul Commercial Sta- 
tion, the St. Clair and Grand Avenue! 
substations, and said that over the pe- 
riod from 1926 to 1929 the firm of which; 
he was made vice president in Novem- 
ber, 1925, wrote fire and tornado in-| 


Subsidiary of Santa Fe 
To Issue Mortgage Bond 





Transfers from other branches are not 
expected to play much part in the Air 
Corps growth, it was pointed out, since 
there are only a few requests for trans- 
fer among enlisted men during the aver- 
age year. 

The five-year program provides for to- 
tal strength of the Air Corps of 1,650 
flying officers, 550 reserve officers on ac- 
tive duty, and 15,000 enlisted men. The 
Corps in 1929 comprised 1,128 officers, 
or 9.4 per cent of the entire officer 
strength of the entire Army, 11,316 en- 
listed men, or 9.6 per cent of the total 
Army; and 5,800 reserve officers on in- 
active status. Completion of the five- 
year. program will mean that the Air 
Corps comprises 13.7 per cent of the total 
Army officer strength and 12.7 per cent 
of the enlisted men. 


The South Plains & Santa Fe Railway 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Nov. 20 for authority to 
issue one first-mortgage bond for $1,- 
400,000 and deliver the same to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway 
in satisfaction of an equal amount of in- 
debtedness to that company. (Finance, 
Docket No. 8571.) 


Decisions in Finance 


Cases Issued by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 20 made public the following! 
| summarized finance decisions: 

Finance Docket No. 8474.—Chicago &! 
North Western Railway Company abandon- | 
j}ment. Certificate issued authorizing the 
Chicago & North Western Railway Company 
to abandon 4% miles of track in Macoupin| 
County, Ill. 

Finance Docket No. 8507.—St. Paul & 





and reparation on shipments of bituminous 
coal, carloads, from mines in the Brazil, 
Clinton, Linton, Sullivgn, Petersburg, and 
Terre Haute districts in Indiana, to Charles- 
ton and Marshall, Ill. 

No, 24002.—A. D. Stove Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., v. Erie Railroad. Against the assess- 
ment of charges on basis of fifth class, 28% 
cents, on shipments of aluminum-coated 
sheet steel, as unjust and unreasonable and 
due to alleged errors in classificatiorl. Ask 
for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 24003.—A. J. Allred & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., v. The Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Against assessment of charges on basis of 
$2.44 per 100 pounds, plus a 3-cent transit 
charge at Kansas City, on shipments of eggs, 
carloads, from Dodge City and Kinsley, 
Kans., to Birmingham, as unjust and unrea- 
sonable to extent it exceeded $1.67 plus the 
transit charge. Ask for reparation. 


No. 24004.—Reliance Coke and Furnace 


, Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., v. The Erie Rail- 


road. Against a rate of $1.65 per gross 
ton, on pig iron, from Sharpsville, Pa., to 
Canton, Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded a rate of $1.26 appli- 
cable from other shipping points in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 
Ask for reparation of $14,071.63. 

No. 24006.—Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., Chicago, Ill., v. Evansville, 
Unjust and 
unreasonable rates and charges on ship- 
ments of bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
Daggett, Ind., to Joliet, Ill., and reshipped 
to Red Oak, Ill. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 24007.—The Grace Construction & 
Supply Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., v. In- 
diana Service Corporation. Against a rate 
of 83 cents per net ton, on carload ship- 
ments of crushed stone, from Middlepoint, 
Ohio, to Grace Siding, Ind., subject to a 
minimum of 40,000 pounds when handled in 
differential side-dump car’, and of 80,000 
pounds when handled in flat-bottom gondola 
cars as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 24008.—South Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Co., Spray, S. C., v. South- 
ern Railway Company. Against a rate of 
40% cents on shipments of salt, carloads, 
from Ludlowville, and Watsons Glen, N. Y., 
to Spray and Leaksville, N. C., as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
a rate of 32 cents contemporaneously in ef- 
fect to Danville and Martinsville, Va. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the application of 
82-cent rate and reparation. 


No. 24009.—The O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the Crown Rock As- 
phalt Company, v. Illinois Central Railroad. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates during the 
period 1926 to 1929, on shipments of bitu- 
minous rock, from Big Clifty, Ky., to points 
in West Virginia, to the extent they ex- 
ceeded the present rates as’ specifically main- 
tained to Matoaka, W. Va. Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation of $6,772.45. 

No. 24010.—Glens Falls Portland Cement 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., v. Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad. Unreasonable and discrim- 
inatory freight rates on cement, to the Met- 
ropolitan Distriet of New York, and points 
on Long Island, due in part to a depressed 
subnormal and discriminatory rate of 10 





cents, contemporaneously in effect to com- 
plainant’s competitors in the Lehigh District 
and also to undue and unwarranted restric- 
tion of routes. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just, reasonable, and non- 
prejudicial rates on cement in carloads, from 
Glens Falls to the destination territory 
above referred to, and the establishment of 
through routes via the Delaware and Hud- 
son-New York Central and West Shore and 
joint rates, also for the prescription of 
minimum rates from the Lehigh District and 


from York Hudson, and Hudson Upper and 
Alson. 


No. 24017.—American Cotton Waste and 
Linter Exchange, Boston, Mass., v. Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Company. 
Against a carload rating of third class, and 
a minimum of 20,000 pounds on cotton card 
stripping, cotton noils, cotton spinners’ 
waste, cotton rovings, waste and garnetted 
cotton stock as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent they exceed class D rating and 
minimum of 24,000 pounds; and against 
carload rating of fourth class and mini- | 
mum rating of 24,000 pounds on cotton 
waste “noibn” as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed class B rates and 
a minimum of 24,000 pounds, the latter 
subject to Rule 34. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of ratings 
and rates as above. 


Kansas City Short Line Railroad Company 
et al. Abandonment. Certificate issued au- 
thorizing the St. Paul & Kansas City Short 
Line Railroad Company to abandon, and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Company to abandon operation of 5% 
miles of branch line of railroad in Lucas 
County, Iowa. 





| $640,000 and 


jto testify before the committee there. | 


to Closing Hearing 


surance on these buildings totaling $1,- | 
200,000. The firm is the William B.| 
Joyce Co., St. Paul. The first insurance | 
was obtained from Jacob Kulp and Co.,/} 
Chicago, Nov. 1, 1926. 

Asked whether he had solicited this in- ; 
surance in person, Postmaster Moos said| 
that he was not sure, and later when a'! 
letter from Myrtle Johnson, secretary to 
Mr. Kulp, was read into the record, Mr. ' 
Moos changed his testimony. The let- 
ter was addressed to him as postmaster 
at the St. Paul post office and bore the 
words, “Pursuant to your conversation 
with Mr. Kulp,” and then went of to tell 
of insurance desired. “If the letter says 
so,” Postmaster Moos testified, “then I| 
— have talked with Mr. Kulp about | 
i ae 

Financing and building of the St. Paul! 
commercial station, the Minneapolis par- | 
cel post station and the St. Clair sta-! 
tion, St. Paul, also were gone into, and! 
it was revealed that the total cost of | 
building these three structures was $335,- | 
000, financed first out of a $445,000 bond 
issue. Later the buildings were sold for 
refinanced with another 
$750,000 bond issue on an appraisal of 
$1,000,000. 


Repeated Complaints 
Made About Buildings 


Shortly before adjournment Senator | 
Blaine told Mr. Moos that he undoubt- 
edly would be summoned to Washington | 


Mr. Moos, earlier in the session, told of | 
repeated complaints he had made about| 
the St. Paul commercial station for al- 
most a year prior to the signing of the 
20-year lease, under terms of which 
the Government pays an annual rental! 
of $120,000. Later, after these letters, | 
Mr. Moos also wrote repeatedly to Mr.!| 
Kulp, even after the new ease was) 
signed in March, 1925, complaining| 
about the buildings. The complaints} 
continued until 1926, when, Mr. Moos! 
said, Mr. Kulp named a new mainte-| 
nance man to care for the buildings. | 


Letters exchanged between Mr. Moos! 
and the Post Office Department were 
read into the record on Nov. 19. One| 
letter, dated Feb. 9, 1925, was addressed 
to Charles F. Trotter, in the office of the 
First Assistant Postmaster General, 
John H. Bartlett. 


Prior to Mr. Moos, Otto N. Raths, 
postmaster from 1914 to 1921, testified 
that when the site was purchased for) 
the new commercial station, neither the 
Post Office Department nor his depart- | 
ment made an attempt to ascertain any 
value on the land except that given by 
the owners of the property. 

Mr. Raths also testified that although} 
the builders set the cost of the building 
at $800,000, the Post Office Department | 
made no attempt to check this- figure. 





j issuing office. 


‘cepted for exchange. 


New Agreement of Universal 
Postal Union Permits Ex- 
change in All of Member 


Countries 


The attention of postmasters has re- 
cently been called to important changes 
made at the London Convention of the 
Universal Postal Union in the regula- 
tions governing the issuance and ex- 
change of international reply coupons, 
now in effect, according to a statement 
in the United States Official Postal 
Guide. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Although a coupon of new design was 
authorized, provision was made for the 
continued use of the Stockholm coupon 
by all countries having supplies of this 
model on hand. Therefore, this postal 
service will continue issuing the coupons 
of the Stockholm model at 9 cents each. 


Coupons Exchangeable 


Under the new convention reply cou- 
pons are exchangeable in any country 
of the Union. International reply cou- 
pons of the London and Stockholm 
models issued by foreign administrations 
are redeemable in postage stamps at the 
rate of 5 cents each when presented at 
any United States post office, regard- 
less of the fact that occasionally coupons 
will be presented from foreign countries 
to which the 2-cent rate prevails. 

The period of validity in which reply 
coupons must be presented for exchange 
is no longer restricted to six months 
after the date of sale. Therefore, for- 
eign coupons may be accepted for ex- 
change without regard to the date of is- 
sue or legibility of the postmark of the 
However, unpostmarked 
foreign reply coupons should not be ac- 
Therefore post- 
masters should see that all United States 
coupons are properly postmarked when 
sold and any foreign coupons post- 
marked when exchanged, as heretofore. 


Old Rules Obsolete 


The 
limiting the number of coupons that 
could be sold to or redeemed from the 
same person in one day, are now ob- 
solete and may be disregardeca. 


Direct and central accounting post- 
masters are reminded that exchanged 
foreign coupons should be sent to the 
Department not oftener than once a 
quarter for credit, in a shipment wholly 
separate from all other stamp stock with 
a proper letter of transmittal. 


Coupons exchanged by district post 
masters shall be forwarded to the cen- 


| tral accounting postmaster only and may 


be included in the same shipment with 
damaged or redeemed stamped paper. 





GPEGIALIZNG in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 


These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER’ 


COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIG 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


In Business in Every City 


TS. essential nature of its service, backbone of the 


public utility industry, is 


also the guardian of the in- 


vestment securities of the industry. 


Electric service competent to meet all necessary demands 
has now been extended to every city with a population 
of 5,000 and over; to 97 per cent of all communities with 
populations between 1,000 and 5,000; to 50 per cent of all 
communities between 250 and 1,000, and to more than 
25 per cent of all hamlets of less than 250 population. 


Widely diversified are these thousands of communities. 
Maine towns differ from Texas towns in business pur- 
suits as well as customs; Oklahoma oil cities or Louisiana 
ginning centers are unlike Indiana manufacturing centers. 
Industrial, commercial, and civic life within each city 
is peculiar to its own geographical location, and widely 
diversified within itself. A constancy of progress, safe- 


utility industry. 
We distribute the securities 


guarded by this diversification factor typifies the public 


of progressive public utility 


companies serving a great number of widely separated 
American communities. The strength of the securities 


is founded to a large extent 
within and among the cities 


on the wide diversification 
served. 


Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 


UTILITY S 


ECURITIES 


CoMPANY 


230 SO. LA SALLE 


KANSAS CITY [CLEVELAND 


LOUISVILLE DESMOINES ST. 


ST. e« CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
LOUIS NEWYORK DETROIT 


RICHMOND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 


instructions published in 1923,. 













Proper Method 


For Executing 
Trust Outlined 


Z 


Hypothetical Case Discussed 
By New Jersey Officer Be- 
fore Trust Conference of 
State Bankers 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 20. 


Trust department accounting prob- 
lems were discussed on Nov. 20 by 
George Compton, examiner in the State 


/Banking Department, before the von 


conference of the New Jersey Bankers 


Association. 
sary books of entry, for proper mainte- 
nance of trust records, Mr. Compton de- 
tailed the procedure in a typical instance 
of corporate trustee work. A number of 
records other than those he outlined, can 
be kept, and frequently are, Mr. Comp- | 
ton stated, but he explained.that the pro- 
cedure he discussed will ordinarily suf- 
fice for an estate of reasonable size. 

An authorized summary of the hypo- 
thetical problem which he presented fol- 
lows in full text: 

Let us say the notice of a death is 
received. The will is- produced and of- 
fered for probate. The history sheet, 
the first form in the docket, is started. 
As. this form contains the foltowing | 
data: date of death; date of probating| 
of will; residence at death; names of} 
beneficiaries; date of birth of the minor) 
beneficiaries, and much other pertinent 
data, this should be compiled under the 
supervision of a competent counsel. 


All Assets Listed 


The compiling of the inventory should 

be commenced immediately upon the 
probating of the will. There are many 
forms of inventory in use, and it will 
suffice to say that a list with a full de- 
scription of all assets thereon at their 
par and appraised values will serve the | 
purpose. With the completing of the 
inventory the various entries necessary 
to spread the assets upon the books can 
be made. The inventory may either be 
entered in the journal or in the cash 
book, provided, of course, that a col- 
umn cash book is used. The trust de-| 
partment charges itself with the assets, | 
crediting the estate with the total ap-| 
praised value as shown by the inven- 
tory. ; ; 
I always like to consider the inven-: 
tory in the same relationship to. the 
trust department as the deposit slip is 
to the banking department. With this 
thought in mind, much confusion in| 
making the entry might be eliminated. ! 
Any distributing of assets can also be 
likened to a check in the Banking De- 
partment. ; 

The inventory properly entered in the 
cash book or journal, the total is then 
recorded on the second sheet in the 
docket,-the Total Corpus. A detailed rec- 
ord of each asset, according to its class, 
is entered upon separate sheets which 
will follow the total corpus sheet in or- 
der: The bonds should .be entered on 
the bond sheet, different issues on sep- 
arate sheets. All entries should be made} 
directly from the actual documents in! 
order that a complete description may 
be obtained. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed in recording the other assets. | It 
might be noted that the information 
contained on these different sheets is the 
same as appears in a regular stock and 
bond register, and the regular registers 
in which the other assets are generally 
recorded in the Banking Department. 

Vault Control Ticket 

After spreading the assets on the 
books, a vault control ticket or book 
entry is made. This record contains a 
full description of the securities to be 
placed in the vault, and on depositing 
should be checked 


them in the vault, 
by a second person. All withdrawals | 
from the vault and additional assets 


deposited should be accompanied by a 
ticket or a book entry. If securities are 
withdrawn for a temporary period, a 
temporary ticket or entry of withdrawal 
should be made in order that a complete 
check-up of the assets can be made at 
any time without unnecessary confusion. 

From time to time interest and divi- 
dends will be received. The receipt of 
these payments will be recorded in the 
general cash book. The entry will ap- 
pear in the proper column, principal or 
income, and be reposted to its respective 
cash account on the cash sheet in the 
docket, there being provided in the docket 
a separate sheet for principal and in- 
come. 


State Bank Report 
Issued in Nebraska 


Quarterly Data Shows Total De- 
posits of 157 Millions 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Nov. 20. 
State Bank Commissioner George W. 
Woods has just issued an abstract of 
the reports of 596 State banks filing 
quarterly reports at the close of business 
Sept. 6. The statement shows total de- 
posits of $157,242,872, a cash reserve of 
24 per cent and a bond reserve of 18 
per cent, or a total reserve of 42 per 
cent. Loans and discounts were $105,- 
020,245, or approximately two-thirds of 
the deposits. 
148,028, The 

follows: 


summary of the report 


Resources 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

Bonds and securities 

Judgments and claims 

Banking house, furniture and 
fixtures ‘ 2 

Other real estate 

Due from banks 

Lawful reserve with Fed- 
eral Reserve bank or other 
Reserve agents 

Cash : ‘i . 

Current expenses, taxes and 
interest paid 


4,923,469.97 





30,089.88 


61,658.93 
6,148,028,04 


58,046.27 


Total : $183,158,981,.24 
Liabilities 

Capital stock 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 


Reserve for dividends, con- 
tingencies, interest, taxes, 
etc. 

Total deposits 15 


Notes and bills rediscounted. 
Rills payable 


Depositors final settlement 
fund 153,590.09 
Tehal.. +0 eececsdecvecees: $185,158,081,24 





State Finance 






After outlining the neces- | 
| 


The cash on hand was $6,- | 





31 605,412.93 | 
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Bank Deposits 








Change in Status 
' —of— : 
State Banks 


Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of | 
Banks, has announced: Bank of Gantt, 
closed. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Farmers State 
Bank of Miami, closed: 

Towa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of | 
Banks, has announced: Bank of Scranton, 
closed. | 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of | 
Banks, has announced: St. Francis State | 
Bank of St. Francis, taken over by State | 
Bank of Bethel. | 

Virginia: The State Corporation Commis- | 
sion has announced: American Bank &! 
Trust Co. of Richmond, authorized to open! 
branches at 618 North Lombardy Street and | 





New York Market Quotations 


* 


received and is us 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the State of New 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that ° 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 


sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been chusetts, e; Michig 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 

















tion must be abandoned. | 
' 


Services Furnished to Subsidiaries | 


By Power Com pany Are Explained 


Eleven Kentucky Banks 
Closed During Present Week 


























VEMBER 21, 1930 


Security Issues 





| 
| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 





The State of New York: New York, Nov. 20 


ed by the Superintendent of Banks of 
York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States _ 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings. bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


an, f; and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 











at 1300 West Main Street. Legal sands High Low Last Legal sands High Low Last 
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| the size of the territory served, the popu- | —— 


lation, size of cities, and so on. 


A. The feature to bear in mind is that | 


these companies furnish substantially all 
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Business Conditions 


, 





Retail and Wholesale Food Prices 


Showed Decrease During October 





Purchasing Price of 1926 Dollar Is Now $1.21], 
According to Monthly Statement by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 





Both retail and wholesale food prices 
dropped in October to bring the- pur- 
chasing power of the 1926 dollar to 
$1.211, according to the monthly sur- 
vey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. (A summary of 
the statement was published in the is- 
sue of Nov.. 20.) 

The Bureau’s 
full text: 


; Decrease Noted in 


Retail Food Prices 
Retail food prices in the United States 


statement follows in 


as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 


tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor showed a decrease of about 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent on Oct. 15, 1930, 
when compared with Sept. 15, 1930, and 
a decrease of 10 per cent since Oct. 15, 
1929. The Bureau’s weighted index num- 
bers, with average prices in 1913 as 100, 


Sept. 15, 1930, and 144.4 for Oct. 15, 
1930. 
During the month from Sept. 15, 1930, 


|monthly prices were secured decreased 
;as follows: Onions, 11 per cent; cabbage, 


lamb, 4 per cent; pork chops, navy beans 
{and potatoes, 3 per cent; rib roast, but- 
ter, flour, canned tomatoes, sugar, and 
raisins, 2 per cent; sirloin steak, round 
|steak, chuck roast, sliced ham, hens, 
evaporated milk, bread, rolled oats, corn 
flakes, macaroni, rice, pork and beans, 
| canned corn, canned peas, coffee and ba- 
nanas, 1 per cent; and sliced bacon, oleo- 





10614 | margarine, vegetable lard substitute and | leather also averaged 
100% | tea less than five-tenths of 1 per cent, | Little change in the pri 


Four article increased: Oranges, 6 per 
cent; strictly fresh eggs, 4 per cent; 
canned red salmon, and lard, 1 per cent. 
The following five articles showed -no 
change in the month: Plate beef, fresh 
milk, cheese, cornmeal and wheat cereal. 


Retail Price 
Changes by Cities 


During the month from Sept. 15, 1930, 
}to Oct. 15, 1936, there was a decrease 
|in the average cost of food in 43 cities, 
|as follows: Louisville, 3 per cent; Bir 
mingham, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 





Indianapolis, Omaha, Pittsburgh, and St. | 


| Louis, 2 per cent; Butte, Charleston (S. 
,C.), Chieago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 


. , Houston, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Lit- 


|tle Rock, Los Angeles, Manchester, 
| Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Provi- 
| dence, St. Paul, Savannah, Scranton and 
Springfield (Ill), 1 per cent; and At- 
|lanta, Boston, Buffalo, Dallas, Mobile, 
New York, Norfolk, Portland (Oreg.), 
Richmond, Rochester, Salt Lake City, 
;and San Francisco less than five-tenths 
jof 1 per cent. In five cities there was 
jan increase: Fall River, Newark, New 


| Haven and Washington, 1 per cent, and 


Bridgeport less than five-tenths of 1 per} 


| cent. In Baltimore, 
| Seattle there was 
| month. 
| For the year period Oct. 15, 1929, to 
| Oct. 15, 1930, all of the 51 cities showed 
| decreases: Butte and Portland (Oreg.), 
|14 per cent; Los Angeles, 13 per cent; 
Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville and Seat- 
| tle, 12 per cent; Atlanta, Cleveland, In- 
|dianapolis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
| Providence, Salt Lake City, Savannah, 
| Seranton, 11 per cent; Baltimore, Buffalo, 
| Dallas, Denver, Fall River, Houston, 
| Little Rock, New Orleans, New York, 
| Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, 
| Portland (Me.), Richmond, Rochester, St. 


Philadelphia, and 
no change in the 


102.8 | Louis and St. Paul, 10 per cent; Bir-| 


,mingham, Bridgeport, Columbus, Man- 


| Index numbers of wholesale “prices by 








| were 160.5 for Oct. 15, 1929, 145.6 for} 


to Oct. 15, 1930, 33 articles on which; 


8 per cent; prunes, 6 per cent; leg of! 




















chester, Memphis,- Minneapolis, New 
Haven, San Francisco, and Springfield 
(Ill.), 9 per cent; Boston, Charleston 
| (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Jacksonville, 
| Newark and Washington, 8 per cent; and 
| Mobile, 7 per cent. 


The index number of wholesale priées 
|computed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
|of Labor shows a decline in the general 
level for October as compared with Sep- 
itember. This index number, which in- 
cludes 550 price quotations weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each ar- 
ticle and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, 
{declined from 84.2 in September to 82.6 
ie ae a fall of nearly 2 per cent, 
e purchasing powe § 
<aeteit gp r of the 1926 dollar 


Wholesale Price 
Level Declines 


Farm products as a group showed a 
decrease of over 4 per cent from the Sep- 
| tember level, due to lower prices for all 
grains, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and 
lambs, poultry, cotton flaxseed, and for- 
;eign wools. No price change was re- 
| ported for Ohio wools, while eggs, hay, 
and potatoes averaged higher, : pi 
| Foods were slightly lower than in 
tember, with declines in butter, cheese 
| lamb, mutton, pork, veal, lemons, corn- 
|meal and flour. Coffee and sugar were 
| gomeerynes higher than in the month be- 
| fore. 

Hides and skins s 
price d 
clines 





Wwep- 


howed a pronounced 
rop, due largely to sharp de- 
in packers’ sheepskins, while 
ne lower. 
ce level is y 

|for boots and shoes and other cones 
| products, but in these groups also the 
|trend was downward. 

Textile products as a whole were 
cheaper | than in September, cotton 
| goods, silk and rayon, woolen and wor- 
|sted goods, and other textile products 
{all contributing to the decline, 

| In the group of fuel and lighting ma- 
terials there was a small price advance 
in anthracite coal, while no change was 
|reported for bituminous coal and coke. 
| Petroleum products were lower, with 
|declines in Oklahioma crude oil and gas- 
| oline, 

Metals and metal products were down- 
|ward, iron and steel and nonferrous 
metals. including antimony, brass sheets, 
electrolytic copner, sheet copper, copper 
wire, pig lead, lead pipe, bar silver, pig 
|tin, and slab zine all sharing in the 
decrease. ° 


| Small Price Milena 
|In Anthracite Coal 


Among building materials there were 
decreases for lumber and paint mate- 
j rials, while brick advanced slightly and 
jcement and structural steel remained 
: Stationary in price. 

In the group of chemicals and drugs 
there were small price decreases among 
|chemicals, with no change among drugs 
and pharmaceuticals and small increases 
jamong fertilizer materials and mixed 
fertilizers. 

_House furnishing goods were prac- 
tically unchanged in price, while in t 
{group designated as miscellaneous thefe 
| were declines reported for cattle feed, 
| crude rubber, and lubricating and cylin- 
| der oils, 

is In all major groups of commodities, 
jincluding raw materials, semimanufae- 
| tured articles, and finished products, also 
| in the groups designated as nonagricul- 
j|tural commodities and all commodities 
less farm products and foods, prices in 
October averaged lower than in the pre- 


ceding month. 
é g 


groups and subgroups of commodities: 


| . (1926—100.0) 
Purchasing power of the dollar, October, 1930, in last column. 
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Commonwealth of Kentucky: | the public utility electric energy now! Oct., 1929 Sept..1930 Oc . 
Frankfort, Nov. 20. distributed in the States of Alabama and Peet ONO 5:5 6:0.9)a'n che deeaknbs ne ts> : 96.2 ral ” Oct... 1930 Dollar 
| Georgia, and very considerabl Farm products 103.9 =. oe ous 
ie Siete Dinaobaaend af Masks, 0.) : ; , ; Georgia, and a. very siderable area | Farm | oe eee: oisaie rane: Dees: 3 85.3 82.6 1.211 
S. Denny, announces the closing of the| 1 ranscript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Also Concerns | in Mississippi, South Carolina and Ten-) FTN Gana nouliey 20.1 77.0 72.1 1.387 
Bank of C ill ffili i with th e nessee, and a portion of Florida; and . E AP 0608 PRA Ree ORR S Kes 98.8 88.0 82.4 1.214 
ank of Caneyville, affiliated with the ’ , 7 P ’ Other farm products .. ‘ ‘ - 
sant : Operations of Gro t ret aint Geek aenect | MIEN sithntv0 nada cacy + cnads 108.9 86.4 86.3 1.159 
National Bank of Kentucky, of Louis- I vrOups operate in an ares in which only about| Foods ...............scssceseecceececcce cece eee, 101.2 89.2 88.6 1.129 
ville, which closed Nov, 17. This makes four cities exceed 100,000 population and; Butter, cheese and milk 5 99.6 98.7 1.013 
a total of 11 banks closed in Kentucky =e ? | approximately 50 have populations in ex- ye Pee aieaie daria pam 7 99.2 96.7 Taal 
thik mack the auld. . [Continued from Page 8.] cess of 5,000. In the area, however, are) Other foods ............eceeeees 5. 79.3 79:8 sees 
Se er division of the Commission, testified as to Dixie Construction Company and other poy Bag Sevieel sees 1 — . oS ee er kee ee 7¢ ee oe tered 
German Postal Receipts Less follows: ; similar organizations performing engi-| ang Jimestone, the marble ar waa Leather eer Nepechbbarh en tei eee 2 98.2 96.7 tone 
Cecelia te We ee weal ak. Q. Will you first tell us something} neering and construction services for the | cits of Gaarel d th mR Grey SE") “Booteand: ShOONs..- sss. ceoceseccsedeccoecdnes 5. 100.5 100.3 "997 
, SEOs TeCcerpys i _ 9 : about the relationships of the several, South . tat : . , | posits of Georgia, and the mineral areas! ther leather products ................. 106.6 5 ° = 
ine Mar. 31. 1980. of the German Fed-| : ! 5 theastern Power & Light Company, : 2 ‘ her leather products ...esse.seeeersoseereeee : 105.0 104.2 960 
. = S. aaa . saat a oat aoe | companies through financing and en- and is a subsidiary of the present hold- The population of these States is ap-; Textile products ..........sseeeeeseeeeeecseeeeee 92.7 75.5 73.8 1.355 
era ont fice aggrega e 8s, a gineering supervision? faa couse. | proximately 60 to the square mile. Sea-| Cotton goods ...........0--eeeeeers 99.0 82.8 81.6 1.225 
Oe ee eee eect ne: | As. rhe Properties of the Common-| While each § wanization ix dic POTS, °f importance are within the ter-| {/!K and rayon . 79.3 55.4 52.1 1.919 
equals. $0.238 2) creas i. Be re- | wealth & Southern Corporation located nail ae Cae on —— Js ¢)- | ritory served, such as Mobile, Pensacola, | ps er Cerenee grede 96.2 84.6 83.6 1.196 
turns increased, net gain to the Depart-' in six southeastern States, while organ-|'@ctly responsible for the operations | Charleston, and Gulfport. : xtile products ....ssssseseseeeseerees 80.0 61.3 59.0 1.695 
ment decreased in the year. (De>artment ; , s within its own territory, the develop-| Fuel and lighting materials : 76.3 75.1 1.33 
ent ? : ’ . ized and operated definitely as separate . v P-| Natural s has b i i mei ‘ 7 , — —_ 
of Commerce.) 5 ‘Hinitely 2 ment of b nes f an Shs a| al gas has been piped into the, Anthracite coal ........... , R9.1 89.6 1.116 
; corporations, each in its own State, | i ; ew sources of power ior and large cities of Birmingham in Alabama| Bituminous coal .-........cecesececseececseees , 89.2 89.2 1.121 
form the most cobweb-like system of| the present operations of the numerous] ang into other areas nearby from the| Coke ..........-cecseccceccrevecvecccvcccceres i 83.9 83.9 1.192 
. interconnected and interstate transmis-|€*!Sting power sources of the entire natural gas fields of Louisiana. ; Gas rit asteseseeseeeeeenne 8. 101.3 (*) ac ala 
Foreign Exchange sion lines which has yet been presented group, are carefully studied and are sub- | @. ‘De pou know by what conraniect Petroleum products ............. B 62.0 59.4 1.684 
in hearings before this Commission. The, Ject to day by day scrutiny by a central A ae ; Pp S+| Metals and metal products 3. 91.8 90.4 1.106 
mee eg OR , > properties grouped together are as fol-| Organization of engineers with head-| : Last spring we Jearned that the! yen, anne steel sins ee seeeees ; 89.5 88.6 1,129 
New York, Now. 2%. fhe Federal Be. law? quarters at Birmingham. These super- | NeW United Gas Corporation, a sub- oi ‘ee Pkaioe me . o ns nesngeens ; 71.2 67.8 1.475 
seve Bagh of New York taday certited "Ata bama Power Company, supplying vising advisory engineers constitute the| diary of ‘the Blectrie’ Power” & Light| Aericultyral Implements) 1.0000 a ee 
following : ; ' substantially all the electrical power Staff of the Commonwealth and South-' eevee. of the Electric Bond & Other metal MAHER 2.308 Reuter kee oat 8. 98.4 98.4 1.016 
In pursuance of the provisions of see- {distributed within the State of Alabama, ern Corporation of New York. That is|5! he group, had acquired control of Building materials ........... : 86.4 85.8 1.166 
tim aoe of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing | by public utilities. __|@ new company, I understand, a sub-|Pipe-line serwices to Birmingham; Ala./ Lumber ........+...+++-: 96. 80.8 80.2 W247 
with the conversion of foreign currency Georgia Power Company, supplying a sidiary of the Commonwealth and South- Publication of excerpts from the Brick 2.02 cces-csecccccccerccramslnrsccenvoueses 6 82.3 82.5 1.212 
for the purpose of the assessment and’! very large percentage, approximately 85) ern Corporation of Delaware, which lat- transcript of testimony Nov. 12 will Cement... es -seeserevceresereees me 91.7 91.7 1.09% 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- | per cent of the total public utility elec-| ter is the holding company. | be continued in the issue of Nov. 22. gate ot Sor eeeenrermerncerenererovonces ’ et oe ot 
porkes. Sate “, rhe of "The a pare tric light and power service in the State; This supervisory group operates on a ss ee Other building materials .......0........0200. 5.6 98.0 973 1028 
that the buying rates in the New York | 0 Georgia. ee ‘ cost basis, its expenses being allocated to Silver Stocks Record Chemicals and drugs 2 86.6 86.0 1,168 
market at noon today for cable transfers The a Power came oper- coon, company in the southern group on poemuents peeks ease Ag sla ie 90.9 89.6 11 
payable in the foreign currencies are as ating in the eastern part of Mississipp! the basis of their respective gross reve- | z . rugs and pharmaceuticals 90.7 66.8 66.8 497 
shown below: the full length of the State from north'nues. That is the plan on which it is | Decline at Shanghai creer SIONS aE So a dis vn.tv ns sy 97. — ea po 
Austria (schilling) 14.0900 to south, supported, as I was told. ae on ee aber ieink eae aint df S Li 1049 
Botaiem (beige) te eeees 13.9432 The Gulf Power Company, a rather, Q. The Allied Engineers does work for 7 . ae bem ratEAMR HT coon na seifos ad ax'gXs ciated ate 96.7 96.5 96.5 1,036 
Casthastovania vane): 26s aac small operation in western Florida, with | all the properties of the Commonwealth Market in India Is Said to! Furnishings 72700000000 97. 94.4 94.2 1,062 
merecack ‘(keone) on en's Pensacola the principal area served, with| and southern group, does it not? Continue Quiet MIGCONANGOUS orc iacccedessrcnnddeedssegicecdcces i 69.7 68.8 1,453 
England (pound) Cea several small scattered communities. A. My understanding was that Allied | Cattle feed .....++0.. 30, 93.6 89.6 1,116 
Finland (markka) Bra wae The South Carolina owes Company, | Engineers is an organization which will | a nga pulp .. oa? “7 . Lee 
Ps . os > “2 s t ° S t ‘6 a, | -) . a ao jlver * ' DEERE REOD ee eee eee eee remeaeeewereseee . B & o. 
SAREE ATURE T +s veccs+ +> ARES | See eee oe arolina,ido work for the whole group of prop-| The total value of silver stocks at) Automobile tires ......cccccccscstsccesesccsess BBA 52.0 52.0 1.923 
Germany (vole mark) ....+¢ 20.0000 i and — Augusta, Ga., ad rer a they have a division of the Shanghai decreased during the week! Other miscellaneous wre 1084 03°8 915 1'093 
suman ney eerie St 8s * nereee 74917 | Charleston, S. C. | Allied Engineers, Incorporated, centered, ending Nov. 13, according to a report| Raw materials ...... 4 Sbcsvanadenteaitenaety slack ae 82.1 80.0 1.250 
Rengexy (peng) sekbeo sain eee shee five poopertins senelitaies mee Sreagnee, My et duties are with | just issued by the Department of Com- Somimekufactered articles ..ccceeesseees seeceees 97,9 76.5 75.5 12s 
Netherlands (quilder) ......... 40.2273 out eastern Power ig vompany at group in the South. merce. ‘inished products ........sseeeeeeeecerees bbe oes 95.8 86.8 85.6 1.1 
aie... aa See wiae 26.7443 system previous to Jan. 7, 1930, when | eee = i | The silver market in India continues | Nonagricultural commodities .......+.sss+sseeee 94.3 84.0 82.8 1.208 
Poland (zloty) eek tnee 11.2140 | the Commonwealth & Southern Corpo- | ¥ arious Southern States | ohana quiet and is frequently closedy ac- All commodities less farm products and foods ....- 92.7 82.8 81.5 1,227 
eats — eee “S041 ae gpl pe aided ae en Served by Companies | cording se the Peper aa statement *Data not yet available. ~ 
Spain (peseta) |........00c00- yraeee | for eataealY euneevlenee auaieee te Do the Allied Engineers have a)?" ney eee cuqnane’ and in coneuananmannanarersmeaeerananatararpeanangnperanaannanamananannarenanranerer 
Sweden (krona) sneaeeee 8295 | cause of interconnection to power sources, | Northern division also? . . | Silver stocks in Shanghai on Nov. 13|5¢”e" days ended Nov. 13 totaled 165, was 360 bars, as compared with 1,080 
Switzerland (franc) apaesy ‘3822 the Tennessee Electric Power Company,|, 4+ I am not sure, but my impression, | totaled 203,000 ono tacie of which 125,- | Ounces: all of which came from London,|for the 14 days ended Nov. 6. 
ugeseve em tisseeeces oosr 704 | Which serves the greater part of Ten_|from the discussion with the gentlemen | (5 000 tame shine held in adios iiten says a dispatch to the Department of ’ The market continues very quiet and 
China (Shanghai tael) 1.7... 38.9017 | nessee, particularly the eastern and cen-| there in Birmingham, was that it does. | — ae *:|Commerce from its Bombay office. Dur-|is frequently closed. 
Chi Se rarare) heen te oaness | tral industrial areas P Q. Do you know whether the Allied | S@vs 4 radiogram to the Department of|ing the 14 days ended Nov. 6 imports'| peeuniaectipeniocanpinsantiaeetiacsamanadae 
SOMA (MOZICAN COMRT) »» 20000 on 00 BUria@h areas, j : ae wi = hw ch to | Commerce from its Shanghai Office. The ‘ | ae 
China (Yuan dollar) 27. Engineers is a successor by purchase to |omm ‘ ; '€ |totaled 420 ounces. : Philippine Phone Purchases 
India (rupee) 3: Work of Company Empire Construction Company, Dixie corresponding figures for Nov. 6 were} Currency in reserve on Nov. 7 to- ee , 
Japan (yen) ’ 49 ae A Construction Company and one other | 208,320,00 taels and 125,300,000 taels, re-|taled 1,172,200,000 rupees, as compared| The Philippine Long Distance Tele- 
Singapore (dollar) Bi Of Engineers Detailed company which was allied with the Com- | spectively, with 1,174,700,000 on Oct. 31. Bullion|phone Company, which recently pur- 
Canada (dollar) .......+46 .- 190.1327 Also centered at Birmingham, Ala., is| monwealth & Southern Corporation? | Sycee and silver bars were valued at!jn reserve on Nov. 7 totaled 57,600,000|chased the Philippine Telephone and 
Cube (pase) peeks 90.9487 another cpmpany of engineers, known, A. I do not know. All I know is that | ee sg on Nov. 13, *, com-|yupees, as compared with 56,200,000 | Tevsusenh, Company, bes ame pees 
MOXICO (POKO) 14.4, sevens 46.0099 as Allied Engineers Incorporated, which; it exists now in Birmingham, | pared with the same amount on Noy. 6.) rupees on Oct. 31. |the Cebu Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
Sresetns {peee. sold) a aaTe undertakes, by extensive surveys, design Q. I think that the Allied Engineers | The total number of silver dollars in Silver stocks on Nov. 13 were esti-| pany, the Negros Telephone and Tele- 
Neucuay (peso) visutssss cesioi9 | and conduct of construction for the vari-| is a successor by purchase of the com-| Shanghai on Nov. 13 was 140,200,000, as|mated at 2,800 bars, as compared with | graph Company and the Panay Telephone 
Colombia (peso) ..... aidie neds 96.5300 | OUS companies, | panies that I have named. Now, I think compared with 141,000,000 on Nov, 6, 3,100 bars on Nov. 6. The total off- and Telegraph Company. (Departme 
Ae AUER os 5 5 iene an.000 a aeb Ae + 36,0000 | The Allied Engineers is a successor) that you might tell us some more about! Silver imports into India during the|take for the seven days ended Nov, 13} of Commerce.) 
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Fiscal_ Operations 


In Government Stressed by Mr. Mills 


Undersecretary of Treasury Says Taxpayers Are Becoming 


More In- 


terested in Use of Funds and Are Demanding Dollar’s 
Worth for Dollar Spent 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. 
Mills declared in an address today before 
the National Association of State Au- 
ditors, Controllers and Treasurers, that 
the taxpayers were becoming more and 
more interested in the spending ma- 
chinery of their governments and were 
demanding to know whether they were 
obtaining their money’s worth from gov- 
ernment. He declared that effective ma- 
chinery for control of these expenditures 
was necessary in all instances and re- 
ferred to the Federal budgetary system 
as an illustration of the type of control 
required. Mr. Mills’ speech follows in 
full text: 

: Je have, among other problems, a 
Wax problem in the United States, which 
is, of course, directly related to the high 
cost of Government. We very rightly 
take pride in our increased industrial 
efficiency, our low cost of production, our 
constant striving in the business and 
commercial field to eliminate waste; and 
yet we are curiously apathetic toward 
the problem of efficiency in the field of 
government, and apparently unmindful 
that, here, too, waste is distinctly un- 
ecomomic, 

The cost of the Federal, State and lo- 
cal governments constitutes in a sense 
a part of our national overhead expense, 
and if too heavy must be a drag on our 
economic progress. When governmental 
expenditures absorb almost 14 per cent 
of our national income, is it too much to 
say that we have a very real interest 
in seeing to it that a proper system of 
control is set up? Based on nine years’ 
experience, I think I am safe in af- 
firming that, in so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, such control 
exists through the establishment of a 
sound budget system. 

While I am far from claiming that the 
results are due more than in part to 
effective budgetary practices, the fol- 
lowing figures are significant in em- 
phasizing where the tax problem of the 
future lies: : 

While Federal taxes were reduced from 

4§34,905,000,000, in 1921, to $3,364,000,000, 
in 1928, or a decrease of $1,541,000,000, 
State and local increased from $3,933,- 
000,000 to $6,095,000,000, or $2,162,000,- 
000. The increase in State and local taxes 
not only offset the reduction in Federal 
taxes, but resulted in an increase of 
$621,000,000 in all taxes. Federal taxes 
amounted per capita to $28.03, in 1928, 
as compared with $45.23, in 1921; while 
State and local taxes were $50.79 per 
capita in 1928 and $36.27 in 1921, 


Total Expenditures 


Show Slight Increase 


Turning now to public expenditures, 
the facts are even more significant. Tax 
receipts are frequently confused with 
governmental costs. As a matter of 
fact, they do not by any means corre- 
spond. Year in and year out our gov- 
ernments, with the exception of the 
Federal Government, spend much more 
than their current revenues, the differ- 
ence as a rule being made good from 

e proceeds of borrowing. Total ex- 

ditures by Federal, State and local 
governments amounted to $12,179,000,- 
000 in 1927, the latest complete figure 
available, representing an increase of 
$1,257,000,000, or 18.3 per cent, as 
compared with 1924, in the disburse- 
ments of all State and local govern- 
ments, and a net increase of $1,205,- 
000,000 for all governments. 
e How were these expenditures financed 
over and above tax revenues? The an- 
swer is to be found in the changes in 
public debt outstanding. The Federal 
Government is paying off its indebted- 
ness, while the States and municipali- 
ties are resorting to bond issues to 
finance additional expenditures, appar- 
ently neglectful of the fact that in the 
long run borrowing is the most expen- 
sive method of public financing. Dur- 
ing the seven years 1922-1928 the net 
funded or financed indebtedness of city 
and local governments increased from 
$7,264,000,000 to $12,579,000,000, an 
increase of more than $5,300,000,000. 
Meanwhile the national debt, which by 
1922 had already been considerably re- 
duced from the war peak, was further 
reduced by nearly $5,400,000,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year 1928. 

High taxes and the high cost of Gov- 
ernment do not necessarily imply un- 
economic expenditures by the community 
as a whole, in spite of the very natural 
resentment which the individual may 
feel at the increased encroachment by 
Government on his personal resources. 
‘Under complex modern conditions, gov- 
ernments must undertake responsibili- 
ties which in simpler days could be 
safely left to private individuals. Fur- 
thermore, it is unquestionably true that 
the people want, and, theoretically at 
least, are willing to pay for, more and 
better service from their Government. 
The@mere fact, then, that we are ex- 
pending an increasing amount of money 
does not necessarily mean that there is 
extravagance and waste or unjustified 
expenditures. On the other hand when 

A there is reason to believe that extrav- 
agance and waste exist, to plead the 
worthiness of the objects, as is so fre- 
quently done, is utterly beside the point. 


Highways and Schools 
Must Be Adequate 


No one will deny that we must have 
highways and an adequate educational 
system, but whether in these fields we are 

etting a full return on the money spent 
i the question which must be answered. 
The real problem, as I see it, is not so 
much as to whether we shall decrease or 
increase our governmental activities, but 
whether we could not get what we are 
getting today from government for a 
ood deal less than we are paying; and, 
rom oy experience, that is a very live 
and real question. 

In order to answer it, it is necessary to 
ascertain in each particular instance 
whether a system has been set up which 
will insure a proper control over appro- 
priations and expenditures, and at the 
same time tend to develop the efficiency 
necessary to yield a dollar’s worth of 
service for every dollar appropriated and 
expended. In the commercial and busi- 
ness field, competition insures efficiency 
and economy; in the field of Government 
we must look to the setting up of pub- 
lic accounts in such a way that the pub- 
lie can readily grasp not only what the 

outine administration of government is 
tere but what is involved inthe way 


‘understandable form, 


of expenditures by new policies suggested 
for their approval. Aside from ‘eternal 
vigilance on the part of the public, which 
can only be effective if the books are 
always open and the accounts in readily 
control of the 
purse strings must be exercised in such 
a manner as to compel the efficient and 
economical administration of the gov- 
ernment machine. What is known as the 
executive budget system, properly organ- 
ized and applied, meets these funda- 
mental requirements, 


Budget Plan Provides 
Thorough Audit System 


Stated from the point of view of our 
Federal experience, a budget system for 
Government finance involves not only a 
systematic plan of receipts and ex- 
penditures, but also the machinery for 
putting this plan into operation. In the 
plan itself, the budget proper, the needs 
of the Government are estimated and 
balanced against anticipated income for 
a definite period in advance, and are also 
compared with the actual expenditures 
and actual receipts in preceding periods, 
Such a plan, presented to the Legisla-| 
ture and to the public, permits a careful | 
survey*of the needs of the various 
branches of the Government as a basis 
for legislation covering receipts and ex- 
penditures. The budget and accounting | 
system further provides for a thorough 
and independent audit of the expendi- 





tures, 
_ Most important of all, when properly | 
instituted, the budget system is the most | 
effective way of controlling current ex- 


penditures and providing for administra- 
tive efficiency. I have had first-hand op- 
portunity to study the old system of con- 
trol through committees of the Legisla- 
ture, and control by means of an execu- 
tive budget system. As a State Senator, 
I was a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, and for the last four years, among 
other duties, I have been the Budget 
Officer of the Treasury Department. 
When I was in Albany, the heads of the 
different departments and bureaus would 
appear before us and present their needs 
as they saw them, in great detail. We 
had available past experience and fig- 
ures of former years, and we had op- 
portunity for cross-examination limited 
only by the time element. We could check 
inordinate and apparently unjustified in- 
creases, but we had no machinery for 
ascertaining whether the current needs 
were determined by more routine and 
perhaps a wasteful system of adminis- 
tration, or by a high state of adminis- 
trative efficiency. Moreover, freexfrom 
any current checking up on the conduct 
of this office, and of necessity knowing 
more of his department’s activities than 
we members of the Legislature could 
possibly know, each administrative head 
was in an admirable position to make 
out the most plausible case in support 
of his estimates. We did the best we 
could, and on the whole the system 
worked fairly well, though I never had 
the feeling that I had before me all 
of the information necessary to form a 
sound business judgment. 

Contrast such a system with that now 
functioning in Washington. There we 
have a Budget Director who is in com- 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Bank 


As of, Nov. 20 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended Nov. 19, as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board by the 
Federal reggrve banks and made public 
Nov. 20, a¥reported by the Federal re- 
serve banks, was $1,027,000,000, a de- 
crease of $6,000,000, compared with the 
preceding week and of $608,000,000, 
compared with the corresponding week 
in 1929. 

On Nov. 19 total reserve bank credit 
amounuted to $1,003,000,000, a de- 
crease of $32,000,000 for the week. 
This decrease corresponds with. de- 
creases of $41,000,000 in member bank 
reserve balances and $3,000,000 in un- 
expended capital funds, etc., and an 
increase of $7,000,000 in monetary gold 





stock, offset in part by a decrease a 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ... 


Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 


Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks .....-+4- 


Total gold reserves ...ceccseccsccvecsccseeces 


Reserves other than gold . 


Total reserves ...cerseseccoccssaseess rer 


Nonreserve cash ...secccsesees 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


eeeeeeee 


Other bills discounted .... 


Total bills discounted .......+- ee 
Bills bought in open market ae 
United States Government securities: 

Bonds ° 
Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities .... 
Other securities .......e+eere Peketeceesaxas 


Total bills and securities .....ccecesccavcccces 


Due from foreign banks ... 
Uncollected items 


Total resources 
, LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ......0. 


Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account ....seccccsccece 
Government ,...... osecccccece eoccecece eccccee 


Foreign bank ......- 


Total deposits ........ ee ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Deferred availability items ...cccccccccecccccese 
Capital paid in ......cccccccscccccccvccccce 


OR Dee e ie nash ae as0akeee eeecceresccccce 
All other liabilities .... 


Total liabilities 


eee ee eee sees srasererese 


Federal reserve notes of other banks .....cecseses 
Bank premises ....cceescececrereesencces as 
All other resources .....e++se+s occ ccccccccccecece 


See teeeereseresssees eeeeece 


Other deposits ....scecceesececereserecesevceces 


$15,000,000 in Treasury currency and 
an increase of $5,000,000 in money in 
circulation. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$13,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal changes being increases of $5,000,- 
000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, $4,000,000 at Richmond and $3,- 
000,000 each at Boston and Cleveland. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought 
in open market declined $29,000,000 and 


of Treasury notes $25,000,000, while | 
Treasury certificates and | 


holdings of 
bills increased $19,000,000 and of United 
States bonds $1,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks combined on Nov. 
19 and Nov. 12, 1930, and Nov. 20, 1929, 
the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


11-19-30 11-12-30 11-20-29 
1.589,056 1,598,251 1,548,485 
35,082 34,255 76,287 


1,624,772 
718,728 
698,195 


3,041,695 
153,933 


1,632,506 
492,364 
903,626 


3,028,496 
148,764 
3,177,260 
68,752 


1,624,138 
500,471 
916,373 


Board 


3,049,982 
150,302 
3,191,284 


3,195,628 
68,395 


91,042 


429,160 
470,398 


76,357 


66,064 
128,680 


125,593 


899,558 
283,831 


191,657 
207,342 


205,037 
178,273 


39,110 
257,037 
299,626 


38,137 
281,730 
281,423 


76,791 
121,998 
127,739 


326,528 
20,348 


601,290 
6,297 


595,773 
Papas 6,297 
985,380 
705 
613,143 
18,839 
59,702 
21,564 


1,006,586 1,530,265 
705 72 


128 
756,615 
32,785 
59,120 
11,493 
5,677,676 


1,924,990 


*619,296 
*19,780 
59,700 
16,043 


4,959,012 4,968,112 


1,383,604 1,371,148 
2,448,746 
37,137 
5,433 
22,879 


2,490,289 
24,196 
5,419 
19,757 


2,518,202 
18,936 
5,480 
19,995 


2,562,613 
723,722 
167,854 
254,398 

44,099 


2,539,661 
592,135 
170,464 
276,936 

17,778 


2,514,195 
595,772 
170,455 
276,936 

18,050 


eeeeeee 
5,677,676 


4,959,012 4,968,122 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 


serve note liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 


81.9% 81.2% 71.2% 


428,561 426,541 510,172 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago, on Nov. 19 and Nov. 
12, 1930, and Nov. 20, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total ....... 


On securities ., 
All other 
Investments—total .. 


United States Government securities ......ceeee 


Other securities 


Reserve with Federal. reserve bank ..sccccccesees 


Cash in vault ....... ‘ 
Net demand deposits .... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ....esececeeess 
Due from banks .. 
Due to banks 


eeee 


Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
OP OW OOCOURD ios ccccacccereccs ceceis 
For account of out-of-town banks ... 


For account of others .......eeeceseees 


‘ 
eee eee eee eee eee eee) Peewee eee eeneeeses 


Oe Gamane iagscecceas Sexaeee deveve Coccccccccee 


On time 


eeeereeres 


Loans and investments—total ...ccccccccccccccsee 


COORG SrCOUR! cdccvccocddecescccncsecosooceasscctce 


On securities . 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities .. 
Other securities 


Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 
Time deposits . 
Goverttment deposits .... 
Due from banks ..cccriccvccvecccedecccccs 
Due to banks 


SVeceeeesesesevccscsses 


Ce eee reer seereeeseces 
eee eee eee eee eeeeeseeeee 
See eee OOOOH OHH EEE ESE E EE eEEEEe 
eeeeeerere 
ee eeeeeereseseeeeeses 


eeeceee 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ....seeeeee 


eee eeeeees Coe ee eeeeeeeeeseeee 
see eeeeereeeseenee 


11-19-30 
8,452 


6,068 


11-12-30 
8,363 


11-20-29 
8,215 
6,022 6,215 
8,352 
2,716 
2,384 


1,200 
1,184 
831 
51 
6,017 
1,441 
9 


3,377 
2,644 
2,341 


3,105 
8,110 
1,999 


1,151 1,129 


91 
1,174 


1,292 
439 
455 


2,185 
1,602 
583 


2,045 
1,528 


888 
640 
518 


224 
292 
196 182 
14 15 
1,340) 1,271 
629 534 
secre 1 
174 134 
361 289 


1 9 


Note.—Thursday, Nov. 27, being a holiday, the statement for Nov. 26 will be issued 


on Friday, Nov, 28, 
* Decrease, 


quests for appropriations, since no esti- 
mates can go to Congress except through 
the President, who. acts, of course, upon 
recommendation of the Budget Director. 
The latter is supported by an expert 
staff, the several members of which are 
assigned to the various Departments and 
independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment. They are expected to become 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
the latter’s respective activities and be 
prepared to advise the Budget Director 
as to what funds are actually needed for 
efficient operation. In addition, each De- 
partment and separate establishment has 
a budget officer, responsible for all esti- 
mates submitted, and for the super- 
vision of expenditures. Let us see how 
the system works in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

In the early Summer each Bureau in 
the Department is required to prepare 
an estimate of its needs for the ensuing 
year, together with sheets justifying 
every item. These estimates are first 
examined by the Budget and Improve- 
ment Committee of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, composed of men of long experi- 
ence, and each of whom is thoroughly 
familiar with one or more Bureaus. 
They review the estimates and make 
their recommendation to the Budget Of- 
ficer of the Department. He then holds 
hearings, lasting from three weeks to a 
month, at which the representatives of 
every Bureau appear and are required to 
justify their estimates in detail, in the 
light of the criticism of the Budget and 
Improvement Committee. 


Estimates Get Scrutiny 
Of Director’s Staff 


Remember that the Budget Officer is 
not an outsider, unfamiliar with the ad- 
ministration of the Department, but one 
of the chief administrative officers, in 
daily contact with all of its activities. 
After the estimates have received his ap- 
proval, they are referred to the Budget 
Director and subjected to the scrutiny 
of his staff. When there has been ample 
opportunity to analyze them the Budget 
Director holds his hearings, and, on the 
basis of the information thus made 
available to him, is in a position to make 
his recommendations to the President for 
transmission to the Congress. Such a 
system not only insures the reduction of 
estimates to a point where they repre- 
sent the real needs of a department, but 
it has the effect of stimulating every 
Bureau Chief and administrative officer 
to study the ways and means whereby 
he can increase the efficiency of his or- 
ganization and cut the costs; for you can 
rest assured that the Budget Officer, and 
the Budget and Improvement Committee 
working under him, aside from the very 
real sense of responsibility which comes 


mies effected. 


should be pointed out. 
rector,’ once his hearings are complete, 
has before him, on the one ‘hand, the 
complete picture of the Government 
needs during the coming fiscal year, 
and, on the other, has the estimates 
submitted to him by the Treasury and 
other Departments of the probable re- 
ceipts. If the latter are not adequate 
to cover all of the proposed expendi- 
‘tures, ome or two courses are open— 
either the revenues must be increased 
by new taxation, or the less necessary 
of the proposed expenditures can be 
eliminated. This is a question of policy 
to be determined by the Chief Execu- 
tive, but he is enabled to reach his con- 
clusions and make his recommerMations 
to Congress based not on guesswork or 
haphazard estimates, but on definitely 
ascertained figures, founded on a thor- 
ough business procedure. 


Constant Protection 
Against Waste 


After the Congress has made the neces- 
sary appropriations, covering the various 
activities of government, we in the 
Treasury, for instance, require each one 
of our Bureaus to set up reserves out 
of its appropriations and to allocate the 
balance to the four quarters. They can 
| not, generally speaking, exceed the allo< 
cation in any quarter or draw on the re- 
serve without the permission of the 
Budget Officer of the Department, who 
in turn reports to the Budget Director. 

Thus, you see, that from the day the 
first estimates are set up to the day the 
last cent is expended, a control is in 
force designed to protect the public funds 
from useless, wasteful or extravagant 
expenditure. 

Until about 20 years ago the sys- 
tematic planning of Government ex- 

enditures through a budget was practi- 

ally unknown to this country. Legisla- 

tures, Federal, State and local, appropri- 
ated money in a haphazard fashion and 
accordingly the executive departments 
spent carelessly, in many cases without 
an adequate audit of accounts. As a fe- 
sult of the pressure of increasing gov- 
ernmental expenditures, some form of 
centralized control was regarded with 
increasing favor. 

This was recognized in President 
Taft’s Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency organized in 1910 to investigate 
the organization, administration and fi- 
nancial procedure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. One of the most important 
reports of this Commission was that on 
“The Need for a National Budget,” 
transmitted to Congress in 1912 by Pres- 
ident Taft with a mesgage of approval. 
Although the work of this Commission 
did not result in the national budget un- 
til about nine years later, similar inves- 
tigations were initiated in a number of 
States. 

Considerable progress has been made 
by certain State governments and by cer- 
tain city governments in_ instituting 
budget systems. However, too often in 





. these cases the budget is merely a col- 


State Budgets 


i control of all administrative re- 


! 
| U. S. Treasury 





from the obligation placed on them, in| stitute a speciai budget problem. 
the very nature of things take pride in| just as feasible to plan for permanent 
making a good showing under a system | improvements, taking into account a pe- 
which tends to bring to light the defects | riod of years, as it is to plan current 
and make clear improvements and econo- | expenditures for 


| 


Statement 


Nov. 18 
Made Public Nov. 20 


Receipts 


Customs receipts : 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue . 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 
Total ordinary receipts.. $6,760,548.35 
Public debt receipts 127,680,000.00 
Balance previous day . 94,270,031.98 


TREE 9 xs ies incek o8s $228,710,580.33 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt.... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ‘ 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil- service 
fund ds 22,979.5 
Investment of trust funds 179,674. 


$1,109,976.83 
1,266,520.41 


4,203,533.55 
180,517.56 


$5,362,643.17 
738,957.58 
137,925.68 
17,097.89 


898,961.65 
42,093.48 


retirement 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other publ 
tures 
Balance today 


Nolet Nc Norkcky wae $228,710,580.33 


$7,400,333.21 


117,153,454.00 
104,156,793.12 


there is altogether too common a prac- 
tice of labeling each debt issue as an 
emergency issue for an unusual perma- 
nent improvement. 

The volume of debt issues and of the 
debt charges have cumulated in recent 
years at an alarming rate. Since 1922 
the public debt of State and local gov- 
ernments has increased at an average 
rate of almost $900,000,000 per year, of 
which about $800,000,000 has been indebt- 
ness of local governments. The value of 
the total bonds issued in 1927 was about 
40 per cent greater than the amount ex- 
pended for interest and debt redemption. 
In other words, States and localities have 
made such free use ofthe borrowing 
power that the billion and a half of 
bonds which they sold in 1927 left them 
a very small margin over the amount 
they were obliged to pay on account 
of debts already incurred. This fact alone 
is significant enough to serve as a warn- 
ing that the time has come to examine 
not only the cost of government but also 
the existing methods of financing that 
cost. 

Comparatively little attention has been 
given to the fact that expenditures for 
and the financizg of improvements con- 
It is 


a budget. Further- 
more, if plans were made in a more 


There is one further advantage which| businesslike way, the costs of improve- 
The Budget Di-| ments could be covered with the min- 


imum tax burden. 


Improvement Expenses 
Are Recurrent 


It is obvious that State and local gov- | 
ernments will continue year after year | 
to make expenditures for improvements. 
As the scope of activity of these govern- 
ments grows, increased permanent im- 
provements are inevitably involved. Fur- 
thermore, improvements once made re- 
quire replacement and extension. For | 
example, each year improved highways 
are replaced by better ones and each 
year additions are made to the number | 
of improved miles of highway. In such | 
a situation it is obviously unbusiness- | 
like for governments to regard the ex- | 





penditure for each new improvement as 
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Standard Form Planned 
For Assessments in Iowa 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Nov. 20. 

What will practically amount to a re- 
valuation of Iowa real estate is expected 
through the use of a standardized form 
now being prepared for the use of as- 
sessors next year, according to an oral 
statement by the Chairman of the State 
Board of Assessment and Review, Louis 
H. Cook. 

Next year’s assessment will be the 
first made under the Board which has 
adopted a plan similar in many respects 
to the system used by insurance com- 
panies and other large real estate hold- 
ers, Mr. Cook explained. By standardiz- 
ing the assessment in this way, he said, 
the greatest stride yet made toward an 
equitable adjustment of valuations be- 
tween counties will be achieved. + 

The Board has called meetings in va- 
rious sections of the State, where it will 
explain the use of the forms to local as- 
sessors and county officials, Dates for 
these meetings are as follows: Council 
Bluffs, Nov. 24; Sioux City, Nov. 25; 
Mason City, Nov. 28; Waterloo, Nov. 29; 
Davenport, Dec. 1; Corydon, Dec. 3. 


an extraordinary expense, never to recur. 
Whether an improvement should be 
paid for from current revenue or from 


the proceeds of debt issues, depends upon | 


the character of the improvement, the 
length of its life, whether or not the 
capital expenditure is a recurring one, 
the state of the public finances and 
credit, the tax burden and whether or 
not existing tax rates bring in more reve- 
nue than is needed for current purposes. 


A careful and thorough inquiry is re- | 


quired in each instance. 

In so far as certain expenditures for 
improvement occur regularly from year 
to year, provision should be made to fi- 
nance nonproductive investments from 
current revenue than to incur a burden 
for future budgets. In this connection, 
I suggest a study of the policy adopted 
by the State of Massachusetts, which in 
recent years has made a truly remark- 
able record of sound financing. 


Benefit of Present 


Method Questioned 

It is obvious that little real benefit 
is being derived from the present method, 
even in the way of relief from present 


tax burdens, and that, if bonds continue | 


to be issued at their present rate, this 
method of public financing will prove 
infinitely more expensive in the immedi- 
ate future than had we financed capital 
expenditures, more particularly those of 


}a recurring kind, from current revenue. 


The conclusions which I draw from all 
this are that we are confronted with two 
very definite questions—first, whether 
the costs of our State and local govern- 
ments are excessive, judged from the 
standpoint of whether we could not get 
the present service at lower cost through 
more scientific budgeting; and, secondly, 
whether existing methods of financing 
these costs are sound economically, 

There is no one answer to these ques- 
tions. They must be asked separately 
in every State, and in practically every 
community. Moreover, they are recur- 
rent questions that have to be asked 
and answered every year, atid their an- 
swer, therefore, presupposes the exist- 


lence of permanent budget machinery. 


We must have, on the one hand, a 
budget system that will permit intelli- 
gent planning and effective control, and 
that will enable the people to get a cor- 
rect picture of the financial transactions 
and status of their governments; and, 
on the other hand, a willingness on the 
part of the people to give the intelligent 
consideration and active interest with- 
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Operations 
Giving Taxpayer 
Full Return for 
Funds Expended 


National Association of Aud- 
itors, Comptrollers and 
Treasurers Hears Discus- 
sion of Methods 


ae 


[Continued from Page 1] _ 

and sound, and, above all, conservative. 

The New York State debt is approxl- 
mately 1 per cent of the assessed value 
of the State, he declared, and an at- 
tempt is made to keep it close to that 
|ratio. The State believes in the pay 
as you go” plan, and does mot issue 
bonds for other than life-time projects. 

Important bankers, he said, have given 
| the opinion that the New York system 
| of financing is almost ideal. 

Aspects of Government t 
Government has two-sides, the Comp- 
‘troller declared, the business side and 
the human side.‘ The business side 
should be on a strictly business basis, 
and as a matter of fact the human side 
contributes to the business side. Human 
projects in New Yak State, he said by 
way of illustration, 6perate with the idea 
of restoring to usefulness as many peo- 
ple as possible. 

_Mr. Tremaine discussed old age pen- 
sions and unemployment insprance and 
state&\that while he is not advocating 
| unemployment insurance a this time, he 
believes it is a problem which deserves 
study by all of the States. 


Taxation of Railroads * 

, ._ The general counsel of the Baltimore 
|& Ohio Railroad, John J. Cornwell, for- 
mer Governor of West Virginia, pre- 
sented the position of the railroads on 
| taxation and referred to interstate bus 
and truck lines, as well as Government 
operation of river barge lines, as Gov- 
ernment subsidy of competition for the 
| carriers.) He ‘declared that the rail- 
;roads do not ask a favored position, 
but fair play only. He pointed out that 
'40 per cent of the cotton crop of Texas 
which reached the seaboard was hauled 
by truck. He asked for Federal regu- 
lation of interstate bus lines. 

| “A way must be found,” he said, “to 
lighten the general tax burden and to 
| avoid shifting more and more of it onto 
ithe carriers, or we will revert to unsat- 
isfactory train-service conditions,” . 

The tax burden of the railroads is 
especially heavy relatively in periods of 
depression, he continued. 

Business Monopolies j 
. The State Treasurer of Wisconsit, 
Solomon Levitan, protested against mdo- 
|nopoly in government and in finance. The 
|effect of monopoly, he declared, is to 
| hinder the development of the individual. 
|Money control by monopolies he cited 
as one of the big problems before the 
nations today. . 

“Is it not possible,” he asked, “that 
|present conditions are in a degree the 
| results of monopolistic methods in busi- 
ness ? 

The State Auditor of Georgia, Tom 
Wisdom, referred to the position of audi- 
| tor, comptroller, or treasurer as one 
trust. He urged the State officials pres- 
jent, to see that the public gets greater 
dividends on its tax dollar. 

The State Auditor of Alabama, S, H. 
Blan, was elected president and Biloxi, 











out which in the long run no popular| Miss. chosen as the next place of meet- 


government will function adequately. 


Outstanding 
among 


The Gilbert Station 
of the Associated System 


lection of the figures of proposed ex-|_ 


penditures with no machinery for bring- 
ing expenditures into balance with re- 
ceipts, for providing an independent audit 
of expenditures, or for promoting ad- 
ministrative efficiency and economy. Or, 
again, an Executive Budget System has 
been looked upon as an instrument de- 
signed to augment the power of the 
Executive at the expense of the Legis- 
lature. It should have no such purpose. 
As a matter of fact, a properly presented 
budget, furnishing as it should more 
adequate and reliable data, puts the 
legislative body in a better position to 
control executive expenditures. More- 
over, while legislative bodies are on oc- 
casions, to say the least, extravagant, 
year in and year out in our cities and 
| States the spending agencies dre the 
|ones that call for constant supervision, 
| check and control. 

Not only do State and: local govern- 
ments need more businesslike methods in 
planning their entire budgets; they also 
need more systematic and businesslike 
| planning of the financing of one special 
group of expeditures, namely, those 
which are now paid for from debt issues. 
In State and I cal government finance 


jing. 


ECENTLY, at Holland, New Jersey, the New Jersey 
Power & Light Company of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System placed in operation one of the 
most efficient electric generating stations in the world. 


This plant, known as the Gilbert 
several unique features. 


Station, embodies 


Its turbines operate at 1250 pounds steam pressure 
—which means greater fuel efficiency. It is the first to 
be conceived as an all high-pressure station operating ‘ 


under a variable load. 


. 


It is as simple to operate as the usual low-pressure 
station. It is one of the few stations controlled from a 
single, centrally located switchboard. For the building 
is a great hall with the boilers and all machinery on 


one floor. 


The Gilbert Station of the 


Associated System as it will 
appear when completed to ul- 
timate capacity, 220,000 kilo- 
watts. This Station is named 
in honor of Ernest M. Gilbert, 
noted engineer, under whose 
direction it was designed and 
built. 


efficient stations constructed five or 


7% to 10% Gain in Efficiency 


Results, obtained from operation under varying loads 
up to full capacity, indicate that the plant represents 
a net gain of approximately 7% to 10% over the most 


six years ago. 


The best engineering minds in the world are at work 


to bring to more of the public ever increasing con- 
venience and efficiency through the use of electricity. 


To invest, or for information write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway é) New York City 
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Analyzing Society’s. Methods 
of Caring for Aged _+ + + 





Comparative Feasibility of Six Plans De- 
signed to Assure Workers a Decent Living 


When They Become Too Old to W ork 





By RODNEY H. BRANDON 


Director,. Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


methods in dealing with the prob- 
lem of aged dependency. These 
methods are: Annuities from insurance 
companies; pension systems operated 
by employers or by associations of the 
employes common to one industry; gov- 
ernment doles, based on funds collected 
by taxation_of property or income tax; 
private ol@ folks’ homes; the poor- 
house; mutual associations of people 
in diversified occupations through the 
fraternal systems. 
The program of selling to men in the 
prime of life a contract by which they 
will be placed on the pay roll of an in- 


G inetioa HAS USED six different 


surance company when they reach a 


nonproductive age is popularly known 
as the plan of insurance annuities. 
This plan is used more or less exten- 
sively by business and professional 
men and men whose income during 
their productive years is sufficient to 
permit of such an investment. 

For practical purposes, however, it 
will never prove a solution in so far as 
wage earners are concerned for at least 
two reasons. In the first place, the in- 
come of the wage earner is not suffi- 
cient to permit of such an investment. 
In the second place, the wage earner 
is not educated to the advisability of 
saving money in this way. 

Commenting on the program of pro- 
tecting the last years of the lives of 
employes through cooperation organ- 
ized by and through the employers in 
industry, John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, says: “The disadvantages 
of these plans are many. Unless they 
are put upon a sound actuarial basis, 
the consequences are apt to be serious 
and embarrassing, as costs increase 
with great rapidity.” 

He observes that only the most pros- 
perous and large corporations have 
made a success of it and that serious 
unhappiness results when a company 
promises a certain standard of living 
for its retired, superannuated employes 
and then is forced to make reductions. 
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He also raises the objection of lack 
of mobility and, of course, organized 
labor will not be content with any pro- 
gram which’ provides in its specifica- 
tions for eligibility the provisions that 
the employe has never asserted his in- 
dependence in a strike or other mani- 
festation for collective bargaining. 

The programs of the different States 
that have adopted government insur- 
ance are so diversified and the results 
so recent and so poorly digested that 
there is little to be learned from a 
study of them. The same is trué of the 
British Widows, Orphans and Aged 
Persons Insurance Act. The report of 
the first year’s operations tells us noth- 
ing, for the very obviogs reason that 
no program of this kind can be fairly 
tested by its experiences during its first 
year because of the abnormal overload 
of cases which apply at the inaugura- 
tion of a service. 

It would seem that whatever is done 
for the aged from funds secured by 
taxation should be administered as the 
blind relief is administered in some 
States, under a system of bonusing 
work done under handicaps, rather 
than outright, unquestioned relief. 

Is there any sense in the suggestion 
that a technical board should be set up 
in the administrative machinery of 
aged relief which would give to each 
person a rating under which any money 
which he earned, himself, might be 
augmented by funds from the govern- 
ment to an .extent based upon his 
handicap? 

One wishes that every toiler in indus- 
try in America could earn enough 
money and be paid it and be trained to 
invest it so that he would either be 
independent in the last decade of his 
life or would have so invested in a pri- 
vate old folks’ home that he would have 
good care there the rest of his life. It 
will likely be many years before such 
a condition is reached and to talk about 
solving the problem by means of pri- 
vate old folks’ home, therefore, is to 
talk about that part of the population 
which is generally economically inde- 
pendent in any event. 

It is pretty hard for anybody to look 
over the almshouses of Illinais or any 


other State and emerge with any great 
joy. I found one, down in Georgia, 10 
years ago, which gave me a thrill be- 
cause instead of the old, typical brick 
ward building, it was a delightful, 
homey row of bungalows and was really 
a reversion to self-support in agricul- 
ture through intelligent supervision. 
It was the only county refuge I have 
ever met with which made money for 
its county and at the same time had 
happy inhabitants. There are no doubt 
many splendid almshouses operated by 
the counties in the United States which 
are very successful but it just happens 
that I have encountered very few such. 

The main difficulty with the whole 
program of county administration of 
almshouses is that there is no endeavor 
generally for reconstruction; that most, 
if not all, of the self-respect is taken 
away from the citizen when he enters, 
and no studied effort is made to find the 
economic value which is in many and 
apply it to his own swpport. 

v 
In considering relief afforded to aged 


‘ dependents by the churches, fraterni- 


ties and kindred groups I have in mind 
an experimental colony of dependent 
aged people in Florida. These people 
were recruited from all over the United 
States and were an average group as to 
age and physical inability. They were 
all discarded from industry as econom- 
ically worthless. 

They were recruited under the con- 
dition of having been 10-year members 
of a fraternal society and had a right 
to expect ‘consideration from that fra- 
ternity in the same way that some of 
our religious bodies have rewarded 
their faithful adherents when depend- 
ency followed age. 

One of the first principles enunciated 
in the establishment of this service was 
that nobody would be employed to aid 
these people but that on the other hand 
they would be given good soil, the nec- 
essary tools for food production and 
the stimulus which would come from 
doing their own work. 

That colony was opened on Nov. 1, 
1922, starting with 22 men and women 
and has today a population in excess 
sf 200. In all this time no servant has 
been employed to do anything for these 
people with the exception of one man 
to handle the check book. 

While they have not been able to 
make their colony self-supporting, they 
have had distributed among themselves, 
each month, as much money for the 
services they render as has been dis- 
tributed through similar old folks’ 
homes operated by other fraternities 
and by churches to the employes hired 
to wait upon the inmates. 

The likelihood of dependency in old 
age affects such a small minority of our 
population that it can very readily be 
eradicated from modern civilization. A 
popular and acceptable solution of the 
problem will have a reactionary effect 
upon the workers of a State which will 
pay for the cost of it, many times over. 

If the poorhouse and pauperism is to 
be the only solution, this favorable re- 
action will not come but if the man 
who is not able to gain economic inde- 
pendence during his producing years 
knows while he is working that if he 
does his best there will be a decent 
last decade in his life, he will work 
harder and more hopefully and will 
earn for his employer many times what 
2 will cost to give this assurance to 

im, 
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This is the philosophy behind the 
British act and the best argument for 
State bonused, aged relief service 
wherever offered. If we cannot devise 
any more logical way to get the money 
than to tax property for it, that is bet- 
ter than what we have now. 

If, however, society could be edu- 
cated to make it a part of the ethical 
procedure of every man and woman 
that he or she, during the period of 
their productivity, would affiliate un- 
der a mutual understanding, under the 
auspices of their church or some fra- 
ternal society or other organization 
of diversified economic classification, 
through which the aged dependency 
hazard would be distributed upon the 
shoulders of all of the contributors, it 
would, in my judgment, be the proper 
solution for the problem. 





Taxation of Personal Property ° 


Evasion of Levies on Tangible Goods Discussed 
By HENRY F. LONG 


Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


F THE EXPLORER into tax investi- 

gation fields can get his facts as to 

values and proportions and at the 
same time assure himself of an annual 
assessment of real estate intelligently 
and accurately made he can then de- 
vote himself to the more intricate but 
less important task of reaching tan- 
gible and intangible personal property 
for taxation. 


He soon discovers that much of the 
tangible personal property lends itself 
to the same feculty to-disappear from 
the tax rolls as does intangible per- 
sonal property. Tangible personal 
property that can easily move or be 
moved does not long stay under the 
shadow of a heavy tax burden. It is 
found that while all tangible personal 
property is universally made subject to 
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oo ee Free Reading Matter 
Provided by State Agency in Georgia 
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Over Half of Counties Do Not Have Pub- 


lic Libraries Within Their Borders, Says Federal Specialist 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


S 85 OF Georgia’s 161 counties 

have no public libraries within 

their borders, more than one-half 
of the people of that State are depend- 
ent upon the State Library Commission 
for free reading matter. 

This explains why one of the main 
functions of the Georgia Library Com- 
mission is circulating traveling libra- 
ries. The Commission hopes that county 
libraries will in time relieve the situa- 
tion, but until far more county libraries 
develop than are in existence at the 
present time, book service must of ne- 
cessity be one of its main activities. 

The rural schools are the chief bor- 
rowers of these traveling libraries, and 
they often’ ask for more books than the 
Commission can supply. The latest 
available report of the Commission 
shows that more than one-half of the 
31,992 books contained in the 768 trav- 
eling libraries circulated in 1928 went 
to rural schools having no libraries of 
their own and no reading facilities 
other than textbooks. 

Because of limitations in the number 
of books available for schools the col- 
lections are restricted in size: To ele- 
mentary schools, 25 books; junior high, 
30 to 40 books; and consolidated high 
schools of 11 or 12 grades, 50 books. 
These collections are loaned for a pe- 
riod of three months with the privilege 
of exchanging at any time. A few 
schools exchange books each month or 
every two months. 

Reading among children living in lo- 
calities without public library service 
is encouraged by the promotion of a 
vacation reading club. During the 
Summers of 1927 and 1928, 382 boys 
and girls ranging from.the fifth grade 
through the high school registered as 
members of the club. Of this number 
249 received certificates showing that 
they had read in a satisfactory manner 
10 books selected from lists furnished 
by the Commission. Awards of these 
certificates are based upon the require- 
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taxation by the law a strong public 
feeling against the taxation of house- 
hold effects and personal adornments 
is so pronounced that the average as- 
sessor cannot master the courage to 
tax. 

It is also true that when the rate gets 
too high a small size revolution is 
started if the personal property of the 
average citizen is taxed. The investi- 
gator finds that while in theory real es- 
tate, tangible personal and intangible 
personal property should be subject to 
the same kind of tax that in practice so 
to undertake is to destroy the revenue 
producing qualities of these classes. 

The early laws on taxation still in 
use attempt to tax the person and meas- 
ure what he is to pay by his things of 
value but this is no longer possible if it 
ever was. 

It, of course, becomes clear to every 
intelligent tax reform commission that 
whatever tax laws are enacted only ex- 
perience under them will prove or dis- 
approve their worth. The need of effi- 
cient administration with proper equip- 
ment to determine results is the prime 
essential in any plan for wholesale tax 
reform, The average person being so 
constituted as to prevent the acquiring 
of new thoughts and new ways in only 
a limited number at a time makes al- 
most necessary the gradual adoption of 
tax law changes instead’ of adoption in 
large numbers. 








ment that the readers submit to the 
Commission written reviews of at least 
50 words for each book read. Twenty- 
one of. the 249 children receiving cer- 
tificates read from 20 to 25 books and 
had gold stars placed upon their cer- 
tificates. 

Books for vacation reading are 
loaned from the office of the Commis- 


sion, two at a time, for periods of two. 


weeks. During the Summer of 1928 a 
total of 1,963 requests for books were 
filled, and 3,775, books were supplied to 
club members. ‘Not one book was dam- 
aged or unaccounted for. A few books 
were lost, but these were paid for by 
the parents of the children borrowing 
them. 

As some children hold memberships 
in the club year after year, the Com- 
mission feels that such boys and girls 
are forming reading habits and devel- 
oping taste for good literature that will 
remain with them throughout life. The 
children’s interest in the club is ap- 
parent from the contents of the letters 
they write to the Commission. In May, 
as the smaller schools close, the chil- 
dren often write to ask when the club 
is going to start. 

If any of the children living in the 
places maintaining public libraries re- 
quest membership in the club, their 
names are sent to their local libraries. 
Each public library in the State is 
urged to carry on a vacation reading 
club. During the Summer of 1928, 16 
public libraries conducted such clubs. 
The public library in Atlanta awarded 
500 certificates to club members; Cor- 
dele, 32; Fitzgerald, 132; Macon, 28; 
Rome, 30, and Savannah, 15. 

School service of the Commission is 
not confined to the circulation of 
traveling libraries. Bibliographies of 
source materials for high school de- 
bates, essays, home economics and 
other state-wide contests are sent pub- 
lic libraries and superintendents of the 
high schools participating in such de- 
bates and contests. 

Book lists for both elementary and 
high schools are prepared and distrib- 
uted as are pamphlets containing 
standards for high school libraries 
which have been adopted by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, one of the regional 
associations for accrediting high 
schools. Members of the Commission 
staff assist high schools in the organi- 
zation of their libraries and make ad- 
dresses at teachers’ meetings. 

According to statistics found in the 
latest available report of the Georgia 
State Department of Education the 
schools are not well supplied with 
library books. Compilations from data 
given in this report show that in 1928 
the number of volumes in the libraries 
of the white schools of the State, both 
elementary and secondary, averaged 
1.15 for each pupil enrolled. In the 
colored schools the average was .09 of 
oxe book for each pupil enrolled. 

The service given the schools by the 
Georgia Library Commission is appre- 
ciated by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The State superintendent says 
that the books circulated by the Com- 
mission among the schools are read 
with eagerness, pleasure and profit by 
hundreds of children who would not 
otherwise have access to any books ex- 
cept their textbooks. He says that the 
number of such books available for the 
schools and the facilities for handling 
them should be increased. 
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ual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. ‘This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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Schools as Promoters 


of Agricultural Cooperation + 





How Educators Can Help Change Concept 
Of Farm Life From Competitive Individual- 
ism to One of Economic and Social Unity 





By C. C, TEAGUE 
Member, Federal Farm Board 


NYONE FAMILIAR with the 

facts is well aware that there is 

a “‘farm problem” and that there 
are myriads of other “problems” in- 
volved in the big task of bringing about 
the rehabilitation of American agricul- 
ture, and of restoring its income to 
parity with that derived from other in- 
dustries. 

It is indeed true that, for nearly 10 
years, the farmers of this country have 
been laboring under the hanlicap of 
abnormally low prices for many of their 
principal products resulting in a dis- 
count in the purchasing power of their 
dollars of from 10 to 35 per cent. 


Vv 

This situation has entailed severe 
economic hardships on our farmers and 
it has likewise resulted in serious s& 
cial disturbances in rural life. There 
has been a stimulation in the exodus 
of farm people from the country to the 
city and there has been some depletion 
of leadership in the rural districts. 

Only a casual consideration of the 
case Will convince anyone that our 
present situation with respect to agri- 
culture in this country is not the result 
of local or transient causes. There is 
ahead of us a long-time educational job 
to insure that economic conditions are 
appreciated, that economic laws and 
forces are appraised and understood. 
The principles of cooperation must be 
disseminated and inculcated to offset 
the forces of a competitive disintegrat® 
ing individualism. 

How this may best be brought about 
may well deserve thoughtful considera- 
tion. Existing agencies,’ such as the 
extension service, the vocational edu- 
cational forces, the State departments 
of agriculture, the Federal Farm 
Board, and other organizations will 
play their respective parts. Just re- 
cently there has been inaugurated a 
program of coordination and coopera- 
tion among these agencies which will, 
doubtless, do much towards promoting 
a more receptive attitude among farm- 
ers towards the cooperative organiza- 
tion program. 

But, however great the progress 
made in adult education in the prin- 
ciples of cooperation; however much 
such education may erystallize in ef- 
fective cooperative organizations of 
grownups, the full scope and efficiency 
of cooperation in agriculture will not 
appear unless the boys and girls—the 
coming generation—shall, in like man- 
ner, receive the benefit and stimulus 
resulting from a soundly organized, 
well balanced educational program, of 
which cooperative organization shall be 
a fundamental portion. 

Vv Ye 

The rural school can and must be- 
come the key to unlock the door of ego- 
nomic and social security and stability 
in the agricultural industry. And, with 
this grave responsibility resting upon 
it, ii may well be asked whether, at the 
present time, rural school programs are 
designed to cope with the situation. 

Too often such programs are lacking 
in definite relationship to rural life. 
Too frequently they are but cheap imi- 
tations of programs for city schools. 
Not infrequently the instruction leads 
definitely away from rural life rather 
than towards it. .Wherever such condi- 





tions exist, the agricultural problem 
grows progressively worse and not bet- 
ter. To the extent that they ‘exist, they 
constitute a menace to some of the in- 
stitutions on which the foundations of 
our greatness as a Nation have been 
laid. They challenge the best thought 
of the Nation for their elimination. 

The passage of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act in June, 1929, providing for 
the creation of the Federal Farm 
Board, seems to present a favorable op- 
portunity for making the rural school 
the torch bearer in the march of coop- 
erative progress. In its wisdom the 
Congress has provided in this legisla- 
tion that cooperative marketing shall 
be the keystone of the arch of farm 
relief. Whatever the Federal Farm 
Board shall do is to be done for, by and 
through farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Nation, assisting and developing 
agricultural cooperation among farm- 
ers is made the settled policy of the 
Government. As a result there is a 
pronounced psychological urge in its 
behalf. Agencies of every kind are 
vying with each other to participate in 
the cooperative program. The time 
would seem to be ripe for enlisting the 
rural schools in the cause which means, 
in the long run, that cooperation, prop- 
erly supported by those whom it is de- 
signed to benefit directly, will reduce 
economic depression, restore agricul- 
ture to a parity with other industries 
and eliminate some of the social evils 
now adversely affecting rural life. 

If cooperation is to become the ani- 
mating motive of the farm business, 
the rural schools, unless they mean to 
defeat their real purpose, must teach 
the facts of cooperation to their pupils, 
inculeate the laws of cooperation in 
their minds, and instill the spirit of 
cooperation in their very hearts. 
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Be it remembered that it was through 
the teaching of the folk schools of Den- 
mark that cooperation became the dom- 
inating feature of their agriculture. 
With the lever of cooperation, Danish 
agriculture was lifted from. the depths 
of depression to the pathway to pros- 
perity. Can America hope to develop 
a national system of cooperation in 
agriculture if the rural schools are 
silent in its behalf or ignorant of its 
real value and intent? 

How can the immemorial concept of 
rural life that rests on competitive in- 
dividualism be replaced by an ideal of 
real economic and social unity if the 
boys and girls of the rural community 
are not, through regular course of in- 
struction, brought into intimate and 
sympathetic contact with the philos- 
ophy and the history of cooperation? 

“As the twig is bent, the tree ‘in- 
clines.” The curriculum of the modern 
rural school should embody the prin- 
ciples of cooperation as exemplified in 
effective, efficient organizations here in 
America as elsewhere. Cooperation 


should be humanized and made real in 
the consciousness of rural youth. 

When that is done, the rural school 
will prove to be the key to the solution 
of the farm problems of the future gen- 
erations. 








Ptonk Suspensions in. Illinois 


General Situation Sound, Says State Auditor 


By OSCAR NELSON 
Auditor of Public Accounts, State of Illinois 


sound basis even though it may 

appear to many that there is 
something unusual happening because 
of a number of bank suspensions. It 
is nevertheless without foundation as 
to the general situation, and in many 
instances no suspension would have 
been necessary were it not for the ap- 
parent alarm upon the part of many of 
the depositing clientele, caused no 
doubt by false rumors augmented by 
the admitted general business depres- 
sion. 

We must have confidence in the banks 
as they are the very backbone of our 
entire business structure, present and 
future. In Illinois there is no cause for 
alarm but rather cause for rejoicing 
that the situation ‘is well in hand. 

True, there have been suspensions, 
which seemed to many stockholders and 
depositors unexplainable, but aside 
from those caused by fear and alarm 
there has been.a very good reason in 
every instance. Suspensions in some 
caseS are regdily traceable to commu- 
nity failure. Dishonesty and incom- 
petent management have also played 
a part. 

There is then no reason why banking 
as 4 Whole should be deemed to be on 
other than a sound foundation. 

Outside the City of Chicago, in Cook 
County and down State, the banks show 
equal reserves proportionately. 

The earning strength of some of our 


B souna t IN ILLINOIS is on a 






banks according to analysis of bank 
earnings for the period of six months 
ending June 30, 1930, has shown some 
decrease, but not sufficient to cause any 
alarm to the depositing public, and a 
very small percentage of our banks 
have operated without net profit, and 
these banks must find a method of bet- 
tering their situation. This is being 
met in many instances through consoli- 
dation with other banks in the commu- 
nity to increase their earning power 
and to curtail cost of operation. 

Five years ago we had 1,403 banks. 
During this period 370 banks have sus- 
pended operation, either through mer- 
gers and liquidation, or through reor- 
ganization of capital structure. During 
this same period 156 new bank charters 


‘have been issued, the greater portion 


of these charters, however, have been 
used in consolidations and other reor- 
ganizations. Comparatively few banks 
have been chartered as new ventures, 
except in Chicago where until a year 
ago quite a number of new bank ven- 
tures were started. Charters for new 
down State banks have been issued in 
less than a dozen instances in the last 
five-year period. 

_ These figures prove that we have had 
an overabundance of banks in Illinois; 
in other words, we are overbanked. 
This situation, however, is rapidly 
righting itself and new banking ven- 
tures are being discouraged by both 
State and National Departments. 

















































































































